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I. 


THE EARLIEST COINAGE OF ROME IN 
MODERN STUDIES. 

Of that new interpretation of the first coinage of 
Rome, which has been developed by the present writers 
in recent years in the Journal of Roman Studies 1 and 
in a paper of the British Academy, 2 our readers will 
already have some knowledge from the address de¬ 
livered by our late President. Mr. Percy H. Webb, to 
the Numismatic Society in June 1934, and published 
in the Proceedings of the same year. 3 It is now coming 
to be generally admitted that our revised date for 
the “X” denarius must be at least approximately 
correct; 4 and that, if this is so, a drastic recon¬ 
struction of the earlier coinage follows as a necessity. 
This is a task that still remains to be done ; we have 
only as yet given some general indications of the 
changes that are to be expected in the near future. 
The time should soon come to make a new advance, to 
fix the limits of date for the earlier coinage, to define 


1 J.R.S., 1929, pp. 19 ff. 

* The Date of the Roman Denarius, Proceedings, xviii, 1933. 

* Xum. Citron., 1934, Proceedings, pp. 19 ff. 

4 Prof. Hugh Lost, for example, in The Years Work in Classical 
Studies, 1934, p. 89, reports that “it is by now becoming clear 
that this revolutionary account (of the denarius) is in es-cntials 
right”. See also reviews of the Denarius article in Jtassegua 
Xumismatiea, 1934, pp. 263 ff. (by E. (labrici), in J.Jl.S. 1934, 
p. 61 (by J. 6. Milne, with certain reserves), and in Xumismat. 
Literalur-Blatt, 1937, pp. 2911-12. 
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its character and purpose, and even to offer some tenta¬ 
tive suggestions as to its mints of origin. We hold it 
to be definitely unwise for the moment to insist too 
closely on exact dates or places, or to attempt to sketch 
complete systems of metrology or offer exhaustive 
explanations of types. Dates and places are indeed 
becoming less uncertain, but only within limits, and 
uncertainty of dates and places reacts unfavourably 
on the study of types and metrology. The weights of 
our coins can be adjusted to various systems according 
as we classify and date them. The exact significance 
of types, again, must depend on the precise circum¬ 
stances of issue. It is only as we patiently accumulate 
sure historical data that we can begin to determine 
which of several theoretical possibilities corresponds 
to the reality. 

AVe have thought it right, as preface to such a study, 
to give a short survey of the study of early Roman 
coinage from Eckhel to the present day. Without such 
a study it is hardly possible to understand why modern 
approach to the subject has taken the particular line 
that it has, or why such a drastic reinterpretation as 
we are suggesting is still possible, nor will such a 
study fail to enrich us with many suggestions that will 
prove valuable when wo come to the building of a new 
system. In front of all, we place a brief conspectus of 
the pre-denarius coinage, for easy reference; the detail 
must be sought in the handbooks. 5 


* For Acs see especially Haeberlin's Aes Grace , Frankfurt, 1910; 
for silver, gold, and token Act, Grueber, B.M.C. Rep. II, pp. 116ff., 
Babrfeldt, Le Monde Romavo-Campane R. It., 1899, pp. 387 ff., 
1900, pp. 11 ff., and A. Sambon, Let Mommies antiques de l'Italic, 
1903, pp. 421 ff. 
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Prior to the use of the “X” denarius, the Romans 
had the following coins: 


AES. 

I. Bars or bricks, with types on both sides (Aes 
Si gnat mu). 

We admit these pieces ns being, if not coins, currency, 
hardly distinguishable from coinage. We omit the “Aes 
Rude ”—rough fragments of bronze which went simply 
by weight—and the bars that show only rudimentary 
types, such as the herring-bone pattern. No marks of 
value. 

II. Asses, with multiples and subdivisions of libral 
weight. 

(a) The “ Latin ” series of Ilaebcrlin. 

(1) Helmeted goddess (“Roma”)—Wheel. Tressis, 
Dupondius, As to Sextans. 

(2) Helmeted goddess (“ Roma ”)—Helmeted goddess. 
As to Semuncia. 

(2a) Helmeted goddess (“Roma”) (symbol, club)— 
Helmeted goddess (symbol, club). As to Uncia. 

(8) Beardless “Janus”—Mercury (symbol, sickle). 
Light. As to U ncia. 

(4) Apollo—Apollo (symbol, vine-leaf). Light. As to 
Uncia. 

(5) Beardless “ Janus Mercury. Heavy. As to 
Semuncia. 

(G) Apollo—Apollo. Heavy. As to Uncia. 

Series (1), (2), (2 a), (8), (4) show the same standard for 
the As, c. 4211 gr., 272-87 gm.; (5) and (6) show heavier 
standards, (5) c. 6453 gr., 827-45 gm., (6) c. 52G2 gr., 
341-1 gm: 

The close relations of all these series to silver marked 
ROMANO, ROMA, makes it certain that they too are 
Roman. 

B 2 
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(b) Janus—Proto; in ttoo main variations : 

(1) Prow 1. As to Sextans. 

(2) Prow r. As to Uncia. 

Weight c. 4211 gr., 272-S7 gm. 

(c) Goddess, hclmetcd, with triple crest, facing—Bull 

ROMA. 

As only: an isolated denomination. Weight 4211 gr., 
272 S7 gm. The only libral As with the name of 
Roma. 

Marks of value throughout. 

III. Asses, with multiples and subdivisions, of 
reduced weight. 

None of tlio ‘*Latin * series (a) undergoes reduction. 

In the Janus—Prow series we have : 

(a) Cast p ieces. Proto aheays l. 

Decussis, Tressis, Dupondius, As to Triens. 

(b) Struck pieces. Prow always r. ROMA. 

Triens to Quartuncia. 

In the cast series the weight of the As falls ir¬ 
regularly from a little under 6 oz. to under 2 oz.; 
a first and second reduction are not clearly marked. 

In the struck series we have a clear subdivision 
into first reduction—based on As of 6 oz.—Sextans to 
Quartuncia, second reduction—based on As of 3 oz.— 
Triens to Quartuncia (triens of the second reduction 
is often overstruck on the Sextans of the first, and 
so on). 

A third series, corresponding to the first reduction 
of the struck pieces above, seems to begin and end on 
this standard: 
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(c) Struck pieces . ROMA. 

Juno(?), Hercules and Centaur, and other types. 

Triens to Semuncia. 

There are no pieces of libral standard to correspond. 
Only one denomination, the Qnadrans with types, 
Head in boar-skin—Bull and serpent, passes into later 
reductions, even beyond the second reduction of the 
Janus—Prow series. Marks of value throughout. 

SILVER. 

I. The four didracliras signed ROMANO. 

(a) Mars, helmeted 1.; Oak-branch—Horse’s head; corn- 
ear. 

(b) Apollo, laureate 1.—Free horse; star. 

(c) Hercules wearing lion-skin on neck r.—She-wolf 
and twins. 

(d) Helmeted goddess (“ Roma ”); changing symbol— 
Victory; single or double Greek letters. 

The weights are c. 112-5 gr., 7-29 gm. for (a) and (b); 

c. 109 gr., 7-00 gm. for (c); c. 102-5 gr., 6-64 gm. for (d). 

(a) and (c) have no obvious equivalents in the Aes. 
(b) is naturally associated on grounds of types and 
style with II. (a) 6 and 4 (?); (d) with II. (a) 1, 2, 
and 2 a above. 

It has been usual to place (d), because of its lighter 
weight, later than (a)-(c). 

II. The three didrachms, in types and style 
similar to class I, signed ROMA. 

(a) Mars, helmeted, r.—Horse’s head (symbol, sickle). 

(b) Mars, helmeted, r. (symbol, club)—Free horse 
(symbol, club). 

(c) Apollo, laureate, r.—Free horse. 

Weight c. 102-5 gr., G-64 gm., all series. 
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(a) is related by tj'pes, not by style, to the didrachm 
2 a above. It is linked by symbol, sickle, to Aes 

II. (a) 3. 

(b) is linked by symbol, club, to Aes II. (a) 2 a and, 
through it, to silver, I. (d). 

(c) is related by types, not by style, to silver I. (b), 
and Aes II. (a) 4- and 6. 

(a) and (c), but not (b), have half-pieces. 

With silver of classes I and II is associated token 
bronze of four distinct denominations. 

III. The quadrigatus didrachm, signed ROMA. 

Beardless “ Janus ”—Jupiter and Victory in quadriga, r. 

Weight, c. 102-5 gr., G-64 gm., dropping to S5 grs. or 
even under. 

It is possible that in its earliest form this didrachm 
should form a fourth in group II, or even be earlier 
still. But it is so much more extensively issued than 
the others and passes through so many varieties of 
style and reductions of weight, unknown to them, that 
it seems to require separate treatment. 

A half-piece of the same types, except that the 
quadriga on reverse is to 1., occurs onty in what seem 
to be the earlier issues. 

The quadrigatus is naturally associated with Aes 
II. (b) and III, the Janus—Prow series, in its full libral 
weight and in its reductions, also with gold to be 
described below. 

IV. The victoriatus drachm, signed ROMA. 

Head of Jupiter, r.—Victory r. crowning trophy. 

Weight c. 52-5 gr., 3-32 gm., with a tendency to 
decline. 

This coin appears to be a drachm more or less closely 
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corresponding to the didrachm quadrigatus. The de¬ 
cline in its weight is similar to that in the weight of 
the doable piece. The victoriatus, then, seems to 
represent the half-piece of the quadrigatus, after the 
early issues of the half-piece with quadrigatus type 
had ceased. 

GOLD. 

One pair of types. 

Beardless "Janus’'—Two warriors striking a treaty, 
over the body of a pig; signed ROMA. 

In three denominations: 

(a) c. 102 5 gr., GG4 gm. 

(b) c. 51-25 gr., 3 32 gm. 

(c) c. 70-00 gr., 4-53 gm. with mark of value XXX. 

All three denominations seem to be related to the 

quadrigatus at one stage or another of its development. 

Such is the coin material which we have to reduce 
to order. The literary tradition, which comes in to 
elucidate and complete the record of the coins, may 
be conveniently classified in three groups: 

(1) Notices relating to the period of the kings—and in 
particular to the reign of Servius Tullius. 

(2) Notices relating to the Republic, from 509 to c. 300 n.c. 
Not seldom, coinage, in one form or other, seems to 
be implied as part of the historic background: definite 
records of coinage are completely lacking. A transition 
from valuation in cattle to valuation in bronze is im¬ 
plied in a series of passages relating to the mid-fifth 
century b c. 

(8) Notices relating to the period after c. 300 b.c. We 
begin now to meet something like a connected tradition, 
the most important element in which is Pliny’s con¬ 
nected account in his Naturul History. 

The attitude of scholars to the literary tradition, no 
less than to the coin material, has undergone changes 
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which are not uninstructive in relation to the general 
problems of dating and interpretation. 

On this tradition and on these coins research has 
been busy for upwards of a century—to be strictly 
accurate, for very much longer than that; but, for 
most practical purposes, we are safe in beginning with 
Eckhel, who mediates for us that part of the older 
tradition that is worth preserving. 

Eckhel’s initial warning c goes straight to our hearts: 

“ Libet praemonere, nuniorum consularium doctrinam 
suapte jejunum atque sterilem pauca objicere philologine 
commodis profutura, et si qua sunt digniora, inolestis 
ponderis, valoris, netatis disquisitionibus implicari, in 
quibus cum plerumque unis conjectuiis pugnandum sit, 
openun dabo. ut neque pvaecipua ejus capita lectori sint 
ignota, neque ejus ad utiliorn, amoenioraque properantis 
fatigem patient iam.” 

Perhaps not a very hopeful approach to the coinage 
of a great people, but direct and sincere. As this 
cautious prelude would lead us to expect, Eckhel pro¬ 
ceeds to handle the problems of early Roman coinage 
with cool restraint, risking little in the way of posi¬ 
tive assertion and touching lightly on difficulties and 
their possible solutions. He will not be positive in 
attributing any extant coins to the period of the 
kings. He finds the tradition that Rome first coined 
in Aes entirely credible. He realizes that the account 
of our main authority, Pliny, must conflict at several 
points with the coin evidence. An "X” denarius, for 
example, can never have been worth ten libral asses, 
as Pliny asserts. Hut Eckhel refuses to believe in an 
original denarius heavier than the “X” piece, and has 


* Doctritia Numot um, v, p. 1; pp. 1-50 should be read with care. 
The book began to be published in 171)2. 
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therefore to look for Pliny’s error on the side of the 
libral Asses. 7 The victoriatus is still a mystery to 
Eckhel. He supposes it to be from the first another 
name for the silver qninarius and rallies Pliny in 
amusing style on the obscurity of his account of the 
coin (pp. 20, 21). 

So far, if we have not harvested any very large 
gains, we have certainly not been led into any very 
serious error. But Eckhel, with all his caution, 
cherished one pet theory about the early Roman 
coinage, which, albeit with becoming modesty, he 
pressed with some insistence on his readers: 

“ Novi non defuturos,quibus illud inconsultiusadseiere 
videbor, at spero, perlectis, quae ad singulos monebo, in 
gratiam mecum redituros.” 8 

He observed that the silver of our classes I and II 
shows a fine style and fabric more comparable to that 
of a Greek city like Naples than to the later Roman 
style of the “X’* denarii. To these silver coins he 
naturally added the gold of the oath-scene reverse, 
and, less justifiably, the Mars gold, the connexion of 
which with the “X” denarius he did not realize. 
He now added to his first observation of style a spice 
of unproved theory, and attributed the whole of this 
coinage to mints in or near Campania. He actually 
ventures to describe the coins as “nummi peregrini 
inscripti ROMA” or “ ROMANO *’,• and brings him¬ 
self to write of the Mars gold “ et vero si inscriptum 

T The fact that a gold piece, of twice tbe weight of the “ X " 
denarius, can itself be culled “denarius" does give him pause, 
but he satisfies hituself with the explanation that the gold and 
silver are of the same “ volumcn" (bulk ?). 

• Op. cit., v, p. 44. * Op. cit., pp. 44 ff. 
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‘ROMA’ demos, nullam aliam potest Nauzetis com- 
memorare auctoritatem. quae Romanam lios numos 
monetam comprobaret M , 10 as if any other or better 
authority could be desired. 

If we ask for further evidence for these extraordinary 
suggestions Eckhel will quote to us the very rare 
copper coin with Neapolitan types and in Neapolitan 
style, with legend PUMAIHN, as “ niimmus ad causam 
meam insignis”. But why? These coins were uo 
doubt struck in Naples by moneyers of Naples, but 
the ethnic PftMAIHN stamps them as Roman money. 
Who would deny the possibility that Rome might 
have coin struck for her in a friendly city? And 
further, the analogy which Eckhel wishes to draw is 
not admissible. This copper coin is related to the 
mint of Naples in a way in which none of our silver 
didrachms of classes I and II is related to any known 
mint of South Italy—Naples, Capua, or what you will. 
Eckhel quotes finds of Mars gold as typical of Apulia, 
Lucania, and Sicily rather than of Rome and its 
environs. Had he realized the true place of this gold 
in the system, he could not have begun to argue so. 
But, in any case, granting that the find-evidence is 
sound, 11 what of it? All that it can possibly prove 
is local issues of Roman money, not local money, 
masquerading under the Roman name. Eckhel him¬ 
self seems to have attached great importance to his 
own theory that the form ROMANO, with parallel 
forms like CALENO, COSANO, SVESANO, and forms 
of similar sound like AQVINO, ARIMINO, TIANO, 
are not Latin but Italic (Oscan?), with a special case- 

Op. cit., p. S4. 

11 We have been unable, so far, either to verify or to disprove it. 
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ending (NO). 12 The full discussion of these forms 
must be deferred to a later time. Eckhel’s theory is 
sufficiently met by the observations: 

(1) That the forms always meet us in Roman, not in 
Oscan script. 

(2) That there is no evidence in any Italic dialect of the 
supposed case-ending—NO. 

(8) That it does not explain the real difficulty of these 
forms—the presence of CALENO and AQ.VINO side 
by side with forms of similar sound, but different 
grammatical form. Whatever the dialect, the N is 
part of the stem in the one case, not in the other. 

(4) That at Ariminnm and Aquinum, at least, Italic or 
Oscan, in place of Latin, is unthinkable. 

It would have been well then if Eckhel’s strange 
theory of "nummi peregrini in scrip ti ROMA” had 
at once encountered the fierce opposition which he 
anticipates. Actually it has enjoyed an astonishing 
success. We still speak of the first Roman silver and 
its token Aes as Romano-Campauian coinage. The 
system of Haeberlin was built upon it as its main 
foundation. But the faults of the theory are palpable 
and grave: 

(1) It takes style to be decisive of place of mintage—as 
though it were not easy enough to establish a mint 
with Greek artists and workmen in Rome or any where 
else you pleased. 13 

(2) It defines style loosely as “ Campanian M . No careful 
comparison with the style of individual known mints 
was undertaken. 13 " 

(3) Most serious of all, coinage of “foreign” style is 
defined as foreign. Mommsen, of course, realized that 

11 Op. cit., i, pp. 124 ff., esp. 127. 

13 Cp. Wolter's remarks, “Das ulteste Bild der Roiua’' in 
Festschr.f. M. Wtjljlin, pp. 10-11. 

,,tf The relation of the helmeted goddess—Victory series, 
II. (d)—to the mint of Alexandria was not noted. Since Eckhel 
it has usually been ignored, occasionally seen and denied. 
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this was quite inadmissible, and Haeberlin added his 
emphasis to the case. Coin in the Komnn name must 
be Iioman. But both of them failed to clear themselves 
of the false implications of this false view. They still 
considered this first silver Komnn coinage ns Komnn 
coinage with a difference—not the first silver coinage, 
in the sense in which Pliny and Livy use the words. 

Having thus eliminated from tlie scene the whole 
of Romo’s first silver Eckhel could readily accept 
Pliny’s denarius of 269 b.c., and lay the blame for 
his false equation between silver and Aes (1 “ X ” 
denarius = 10 libral Asses) on a mistake about the 
libral As: that must have ceased to be issued some 
time before 269 b.c. The other alternative—to accept 
Pliny ou the Aes and correct him on the silver—was 
not seriously considered, and research was committed 
to work for more than a century in the trammels of 
a faulty chronology. 

An opportunity for repentance was afforded by 
Boeckh's Metrologische Untersuchungen, 1B38, U a work 
of genius, which has unfortunately been praised more 
often than heeded. Working largely by intuition, 
where we can now work by sight, Boeckh seems in 
many cases to have found the truth direct. Against 
this it matters little that he misunderstands the 
victoriatus, regards the ROMANO silver (our class I) 
as imitations of the ROMA silver, or handles the 
“regius nummus” of Servius with a respect that it 
does not deserve. Here, in brief, is Boeckh’s view of 
the coinage. The libral Aes Grave lasted down to the 
first Punic War, as Pliny records. During that war 
it may well have fallen, through the various inter- 

u The most important sections for our purpose are xxiv ff., 
esp. xxx. 
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mediate stages, to the sextantal standard. Earlier by 
a little than the round libral Asses was the currency 
of stamped bars. Pliny’s “denarius” cannot be our 
“X ” coin—the exact date of that and of the sextantal 
Aes that goes with it has still to be determined; a 
heavier coin is required and is clearly to be found 
in the so-called “ Romauo-Campanian ” issues. The 
“Greek” style of the first “denarii” does not imply 
mintage in a Greek city. What we may call Roman 
style is already to be recognized on the quad rigat us. 
We have only recently realized, in re-reading Boeckh 
after our own researches on the subject, how largely 
he had anticipated in vision results to which we have 
been driven by close observation of difficulties in 
current theories. We gladly give him the honour that 
is his due. But our previous failure to recognize our 
debt to him is excusable enough. Boeckh's challenge 
fell on deaf ears and was almost forgotten; the system 
of Eckhel, with all its weaknesses, continued to hold 
the field. 

Up to this time attention had been concentrated 
on the silver rather than on the Aes Grave . The 
balance was to some extent restored by the Fathers, 
Giuseppe Marchi and Pietro Tessieri, in their study 
of the Aes Grave del Museo Kircheriano, Rome, 1830. 
The Janus—Prow they naturally attributed to Rome. 
Coming to the “ Latin ” series (our II. 1-6) they recog¬ 
nized how closely those series are related to silver of 
our classes I and II. But why, they asked, granting 
the silver to have been struck outside Rome, should 
it be attributed to Campania? Have not the cities of 
Latiuin a better claim to both silver and Aes Grace ? 
On this basis they tentatively assigned the Latin Aes 
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Grave as follows: our 1 to Ardea, 2a and 3 to Aricia, 
2 b to Lanuvium, 4 to Antium (?), 5 to Tusculum, 6 to 
Antiura. The weak point in the work of the Fathers 
was their dependence on guesswork and indecisive 
arguments from types. The he 1 meted goddess was, 
for them, a Phrygian Venus—presumably on the 
strength of her helmet alone. As regards chronology, 
they made no attempt to date the various series of 
Aes Grace closely; of its great antiquity they had no 
doubt. 

A long article by Ch. Lenormant in the liecue 
Numismatique (1844, pp. 170fF., 245 ff.), “ Recherches 
sur les ^poques . . . de l’Aes Grave en Italie ”, has had 
a marked influence on later studies. Lenormant regards 
the bricks as older than the round Asses; but none 
of the latter, in his view, could be earlier than about 
390 b.c., and the Italian issues are later than the 
Roman. 55 He puts the sextantal As in 269 b.c., mis¬ 
quoting Pliny to do so (p. 178). The bar with the 
pulli feeding, the rostra and the stars, causes him some 
uneasiness; it ought to refer to a great naval victory— 
to some date in the First Punic War, in fact—which, 
on his general theory, is absurd. He approves the 
attribution of the ,£ Latin ” Aes Grave by M&rclii and 
Tessieri to Latin cities, but, in all cases, would separate 
Aes Grave in point of time from silver and token Aes, 
the latter being later in every case. 15 The quadrigatus 
is attributed to Capua at a date near 300 b.c . 17 


1# Op. eit., pp. 266-8, n. 1. 

*• Op. cit., p. 187: “ D’ailleurs le systeme de VAcs grave exclut 
necessairenient l'emploi simultane de monnaies de cuivre, frappees 
avec un coin et d’un petit module 
11 Op. cit., pp. 189 ff., especially p. 194. 
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From then on Capua issues silver to Rome’s Aes 
Grave. The rare bronze, with legend PHMAIDN and 
Neapolitan types, is attributed to c. 320 u.c. 18 Lenor- 
mant notices, without finding an explanation, the 
appearance of an African elephant on coins of Capua, 
much earlier than could, on his dating, be expected. 
He has his doubts about the royal nummus of Servius 
Tullius. Silver coins of so early a period seem not to 
exist, and, even in the case of the Aes, none of our 
existing specimens can bo pushed upwards above about 
364 bc., though earlier pieces of heavier weight, now 
lost, may have preceded them. The gold piece, with 
mark of value, XXX, and reverse, oath-scene, was 
judged by Lenormant to be a re-issue of the original 
coin under the Empire. 

Full of interest and stimulus as this long paper is, 
it suffers from the lack of sure foundations. Lenormant 
neglects the challenge of Boeckh and neither accepts 
nor refutes his views. Here and there he stumbles on 
a fact which conflicts fiercely with his general scheme. 
He is very honest in admitting the facts, but ho does 
not think of altering his system. Through his influence 
on Mommsen, however, lie has earned a high rank 
among the pioneers of early Roman coins. 

In the same periodical {Revue Kumismatique, 1839, 
pp. 322 ff.) appeared an article that won great fame in 
its day, li Le Nummus de Servius Tullius", by the 
Due de Luynes. There the thesis is ably stated and 
argued that the nummus of Servius Tullius actually 
existed and has come down to us in the shape of two 
silver pieces, one with obv. OVALAtTB, Sow and j'oung, 
rev. Branch and grapes; the other with obv. POM A, 


11 Op. c/7., pp. 250 ft'. 
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Club, rev. Sow and young under tree, KVPl. Elabo¬ 
rately refuted by Mommsen in the French edition of 
his great treatise on Roman coins, the thesis is now 
dead, and, with the increasing certainty that the 
antiquity of Roman coinage was vastly exaggerated, 
no scholar is likely to be found to revive it. None 
the less, the paper marks an interesting stage in the 
study of the subject. 

We come at last to Theodor Mommsen, whose 
Romisckes Miinzicesen, 1854 (better known to many 
in the French translation of the Due de Blacas, 10 1865- 
1875) has justly ranked from the first as an authentic 
work of genius. Seriously as his results have been 
modified at several points, his spirit has dominated 
most of the later research. An intimate knowledge 
of Mommsen is indispensable even to-day. 

Let us sura up Mommsen’s system in brief. Roman 
coinage was not actually as old as the period of the 
Kings. We have no regii nummi in our trays: the 
examples adduced by the Due de Luynes (see above) 
are demonstrably false. References to commutation 
of fines from oxen and sheep to metal in the mid-fifth 
century n.c. enable us to date the first Aes Grave to 
the time of the Decemvirs, 451-449 b.c. The Aes rude 
that had previously been in use continued to be used 
for some long time beside the coined money. The 
bars {Aes Signatum), though cast at the average normal 
weight of 5 Roman pounds and clearly currency of 

10 The French edition is easier to read and, in so far as it 
embodies later view's of Mommsen himself, superior; yet to some 
it will seem to lack some of the strength of the original. The 
Abliandlungm tier Kon. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
Phil.-hist., Jilasse I (1800), pp. 223 ff., contain interesting studies 
by Mommsen, made in preparation for his great work. 
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a kind, were not marked with their value, and were 
therefore not officially tariffed at 5 Asses. It is the 
marks of value on the round As and its multiples and 
subdivisions that assure us that we have at last reached 
money of definite guaranteed value. 

The other series of Aes Grave with close affinities 
to the Roman, the “Latin” Aes Grave (our class J), 
are probably Latin in fact—struck at Latin cities in 
or near Latium. Mommsen thus approves in general 
the scheme of Marchi and Tessieri. He varies the 
details, suggesting Alba for series 1, Tibur for 2, 
Praeneste for 2 a, Fregellae for 5, 2 " Ardea for G; 3 will 
belong to some other mint in Latium. All that we 
can be sure of is that they are issues of cities allied to 
Rome. The triple-crested goddess, with the bull as 
her reverse, perhaps comes from Central Italy. The 
reduced series, with varied types (our Illb), seems to 
have affinities with Apulia. The whole of this Latin 
coinage ends with the appearance of the denarius, the 
coin of Rome triumphant, in 2G9 u.c. The As of 260 
was one of four ounces, not a pound, as Pliny in¬ 
correctly reports; and here we reach a fundamental 
equation of early Roman metrology—1 sestertius = 
2^ Asses of four ounces each = 1 libral As of ten 
ounces. 21 To allow of this equation the As, which 
should strictly weigh twelve ounces, was cast light at 
ten. The silver unit, the sestertius, the fourth of the 
denarius, is derived from Sicily. The As of four 
ounces falls to two ounces during the first Punic War; 
its subsequent falls can be traced from Pliny. The 

*° Or Fundi or Formiae. He apparently takes no account of 
the rare class 4. 

:l Op. cit., pp. 288 ff. 

Ntnusu. chhox., vol. xviil, scutes v. 


0 
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denarius of 269 b.c. is the first silver coinage of Rome 
herself. The whole of the earlier coinage of didrachms 
(our classes I to III) is Roman indeed, in strict point 
of law, but so foreign in its place of mintage and in 
its circulation that later authorities naturally distin¬ 
guished it from the denarius. 12 

This short summary does scant justice to a work of 
profound learning and constructive scholarship. It 
should be read from cover to cover with close attention. 
Yet it has one or two serious defects which are to-day 
obvious and can and should bo exposed as such. 
Eekhel’s theory of a “ Romano-Campanian ” coinage 
is accepted almost without question, as if it were 
something self-evident. Though Mommsen could not 
share in Eckhel’s description of these coins as “ pere- 
grini ”, he seems never to have asked very seriously 
how, with so much Roman silver before it, the denarius 
could be called the “first” silver of Rome. And yet 
Mommsen himself realized (op. cit., p. 34-3) that the 
quadrigatus of the second Punic War is the didrachm, 
not the denarius, with Jupiter in quadriga on reverse 
—a realization which really necessitates a revision of 
the whole sj T stem. Boeckh, we have seen, had called 
for the study of the early coinage on a basis quite 
distinct from Eckhel's. Mommsen dismisses Boeckh’s 
main contention in one long foot-note, with a comment 
that almost sounds flippant: a denarius heavier than 
the “ X ” denarius is reported by an ancient authority, 
a similar denarius is postulated by Boeckh and identi¬ 
fied by him with our “Romano-Campanian” didrachms 
—the two do not agree on the weight of the heavier 


” Op. cit., pp. 211 ff. 
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denarius—therefore both are wrong. The fact is, 
that the “ Romano-Campanian ” theory appealed to 
Mommsen on its general merits. It looked right to 
him in the historical setting, and he did not criticize 
and test its soundness as closely as he might otherwise 
have done. A second serious weakness consists in the 
excessive importance attached to the sestertius in con¬ 
tradistinction to the much better attested nurnmus. Is 
there a single reference to the sestertius before 200 b.c. ? 
It certainly only comes into common use twenty to 
thirty years later. The attentive reader will not fail 
to observe how uneasy Mommsen is about the absence 
of early references to the sestertius and how hard he 
works to find scraps of evidence to support his view 
of its early importance. 2:1 The only well-attested silver 
of the first period is the big nurnmus—the didrachm. 

Entirely dependent on Mommsen in all essentials 
for his Roman section is Hultsch, Oriechische mid 
romische Metrologies and his careful and laborious 
book need not therefore detain us here. One thing 
we owe him is the “ rcductio ad absurd mu *’ of Eck liel's 
theory of " Romano-Campauian " issues. Hultsch does 
not even mention them in the Roman coinage. Fr. 
Lenorinant’s illuminating work on “ La Monnaie dans 
l’Antiquite ” 85 carries on the same tradition, though 

” Cp. op. cit., pp. 196 ff., especially p. 198 and note 88. “lioeckh, 
it is true, questions the age of this use (nurnmus equal to sestertius), 
but we find it established in Cato (our italics) and in general far 
too deeply and firmly founded, to have only been established in 
the 7th century of Rome.” This is really only begging the question. 
Cp. also pp. 201, 202; Mommsen concludes that the sestertius 
reckoning is more ancient than the denarius reckoning. 

u Fir&t edition, 18G2; the second edition of 1882 seems not to 
add anything serious from our point of view. 

a Incomplete; publication began in 1878. 

c 2 
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Mommsen may have owed as much to the earlier 
Lenorinaut as the later Lenormant does to Mommsen. 
Some new points of interest emerge in his treatment 
of the early Homan coinage. The reduction of the 
As is regarded as serving two purposes, (1) to reduce 
the debts of the state, (‘2) to compensate the falling 
value of silver. 20 Private debts, it is suggested, were 
treated on a different footing to natioual ones. The 
forms ROMANO, CALENO and the rest are interpreted 
as the curtailed versions of ROMANOM, CALENOM— 
a very valuable suggestion. 27 Fr. Kenner in 1857 28 con¬ 
tributed an important discussion of a detail of major 
significance—the identity of the goddess of the “ X ” 
denarius. His conclusion is that Roma is represented — 
conceived on the model of Athena Polias—but, as yet, 
“ personification” only, not goddess. The real difficulty 
of the type—its divergence in detail from all certain 
types of either Roma or Minerva—is not considered. 
The great scholar Bartolomeo Borghesi 23 made one 
contribution of permanent value to these studies by 
identifying with certainty the early Roman “ vie to - 
riate ”. Up till then there had been constant confusion 
between the earlier piece and the later, which was 
known to be the half of the denarius. 

Baron d’Ailly’s Ilecherchessur les monnaies romaines, 
Lyon, 1864, have not quite that importance for general 
theory that they undisputably have for the detailed 
study of the denarius and its corresponding Acs. 

n Op. cit.y iii, pp. 21 if. 

” Op. cit., ii, p. 233; but accusative singular, rather than genitive 
plural. 

51 Sitsb. der Ph.-hist, lilasse der K. Akadem. dev Wissenschaften 
in Wien, pp. 253 if. 

** (Buvrti Computes, ii, pp. 283 ff., cp. pp. 297 ft'. 
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D'Ailly knew his coins, as hardly any scholar has 
known them before or since his daj”, but he was 
committed to the hopeless belief in a “ regius nummns ” 
which vitiated his whole chronology. According to 
his schemes Aes Grave was first issued by Tarquinius 
Priscus; it was reduced the first time—to half a pound 
to the As —c. 390 b c., at the time of the Gallic invasion ; 
it was reduced a second time—to three ounces to the 
As—in 269 b.c. The quadrigatus is the first Roman 
nuramus, 20 and dates from about396 b. c. The ROMANO- 
ROMA didrachms and token copper (our classes I and 
II) and the Ae* Grave corresponding, all belong to 
Latin colonies which used the Roman name as a mark 
of their subjection. 21 D’Ailty’s theories were based, 
as we have indicated, on a profound study of his subject. 
They can still be used with profit so long as the big 
corrections necessary in dating are made. 

In Vienna in 1883 appeared a contribution of the 
highest importance to numismatic studies: Gcschichte 
lies iilteren rumhehen Uunzicesens, by Karl Samwer 
and Max Bahrfcldt, the papers of the former edited 
alter his death by the latter. The authors consider 
with close care the “X" denarius and the sextantal 
As, prove the very intimate connexion of the two, 
analyse and compare their various issues, and note the 
decline in weight, which befalls both silver and Aes, 
though not in exact correspondence in the two. This 
is the main theme of the book. It is in a very high 

80 Le Gentilhomme (see p. 31) has taken up this suggestion 
and used it very effectively in n new context. 

** If we say instead that Rome arranged fox - the issue of an 
alliance coinage for her Latin allies from Latin mints, we shall he 
saying what is essentially the same thing in a more acceptable 
form. 
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degree successful, and forms an essential basis for all 
future research. The anatysis of the coin-material, in 
particular, is wellnigh perfect; we may learn to use 
it more fully, we shall hardly improve on it. The 
denarius is still dated to 269 b.c. But to the coinage 
preceding it new and fruitful ideas are now applied, 
more especially to the study of Aes Grave in its main 
series, the Janus—Prow. 

Mommsen had assigned the origin of this coinage 
to the decemvirs. It was now proved that the very 
form of the prow on the reverse demands that later 
date which arguments from style themselves require. 
The Roman prow is not one of the older Greek forms, 
such as the volute like a goose’s neck. It is of the new 
shape first seen on coins of AntigonusGonatas, c. 258 b.c., 
but claimed by some observers for the broken prow of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, c. 306 b.c. This shape then 
becomes fashionable, and remains in vogue till the 
early Empire, when the gooses neck volute is again 
found. On this evidence Samwer and Bahrfeldt assign 
the beginning of the Janus series to c. 350 b.c. If only 
they had inferred as splendidly as they had observed! 
The change to the new shape did not take place even 
in Greece till near 300 b.c. at the earliest. Rome in 
naval matters was notoriously a slow starter, and she 
had everything to learn from abroad. Her first serious 
battle-fleet was that of Mylae in 260 b.c. The prow of 
the coins, then, is obviously the prow of this fleet at 
earliest; it might turn out even to be that of the fleet 
of the Aegatian Islands. But again, Pliny’s denarius 
of 269 b.c. and Eckhel's “Romano-Campanian” theory 
were allowed to rob us of the just rewards of research. 

The Monde dalVItalia Antica, 1885, of Garrucci, is 
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used—and abused—by every student of Roman coins. 
It is unquestionably a most valuable collection of 
material; equally certainly it falls very far short 
of what the author might have made it. In his attri¬ 
bution of the earlj’ Roman silver and Aes, Garrucci 
prefers Latium and its surroundings to Campania, and 
offers variations of the scheme of Marclii and Tessieri. 
He assigns the series of “ Latin ” Aes Grave conjectu- 
rally as follows: (1) to Sutrium, (2) to the Sabatini, 
near Caere, (3) and (6) to the Sabines, (5) and (4) ?to 
Saura Faliscorum. Not one of these attributions seems 
to be more than a guess. 

Ernest Babelon's Description hixtorique des monnaies 
de la republique romaine, 1885. has interpreted the 
Republican coinage to two generations of students, 
and has had a vogue and reputation almost unequalled 
of its kind. Aes Grave is still attributed to the 
Decemvirs," 2 while the “ Romano-Campanian ” silver 
(our classes I and III) and the ‘’Latin” Aes Grave (our 
class II. 1-G) are regarded as military coinages of 
Campania and Apulia, in the long period between 342 
and 211 bc. We arc clearly aiming here at so large 
a target, that hitting is not very significant. We 
understand from friends in Paris, who heard lectures 
by the great French savant in his later years, that he 
was then disposed to re-think Roman problems far 
more drastically than in the earlier work. Close after 
Babelon followed Prince Soutzo, the indefatigable 
student of metrology, with his Introduction d VEtude 
des monnaics de !Italic antique, 1887. Like Babelon 
he regarded the “ Romano-Campauian ” silver as mili- 

K Who by an amazing slip are made contemporary with 
Demetrius Poliorcetea, 306 B.C. (= 44S A.V.C.). 
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tary coinage outside Romo, but he did no more than 
Babelon to justify or explain the interesting hypothesis. 
The libral Aes Grave ran its course, as lie thought, 
from about 338 to 2G4 b.c. Bahrfeldt’s studies of the 
“ Romano-Campanian ” coinage in Rivista ItaJiana di 
Numismatic a , 1899, pp. 387 ff., 1900, pp. 11 £f., are still 
of cardinal importance as collections of material; they 
do not advance materially beyond the positions earlier 
taken up by him. 

E. J. Haeberlin, 33 to whom we now come, has perhaps 
exercised a greater influence on early Roman numis¬ 
matics than any other except Mommsen. His masterly 
‘'Corpus” of Aes Grave, his elaborate metrological 
studies, the firmness and confidence of his Systematic 
all combined to win for him an authority which was 
for many years almost unchallenged. He owed much 
to the past. His main dating of the Aes Grave was 
in effect an application of the results of Samwer and 
Bakrfeldt. What was essentially new and vital in 
Haeberlin himself was his resolution to apply the coins 
to history and to demonstrate how the Roman coinage 
accompanies and illustrates the Roman advance in 
Italy—in fact, to raise numismatics from the low 
estate in which it weltered amid vague and untried 
guesses, and to raise it to dignity and security in its 
proper place among the studies ancillary to history. 
However much we may depart from the rigid lines ot 


11 His main works are the Aes Grave, Frankfurt-a-M., 1910, and 
the Si/stematik des iiltestcn vCmischen Mitiiztceseiis. Other articles 
dealing with special problems of the gold coinage will be found 
in Fmnkf. Mzz., 1919, pp. 17 ff.; Z.f N., 1908, pp. 229 ff. He 
contributed to Coivlla Numismatica, London, 1906 (pp. 135 ff.), a 
valuable study of the "Roma” type. 
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liis Systematik, here he taught us a lesson which we 
can only neglect at our peril. 

A short sketch of the Systematik must here suffice. 
We begin with a coinage of silver, in Campania, closely 
connected with the political union of Rome and Capua. 
Haeberlin assigns it definitely to the one mint of 
Capua, beginning with the year 335 u.c. While Capua 
strikes silver, Rome casts Acs Grave , of the Janus— 
Prow series; the reverse type refers directly to the 
conquest of Antium and her fleet in 338 u.c. This 
gives us the system of the first period, 335-312 u.c.— 
silver at Capua, Acs Grave at Home, but no fixed legal 
relation between the two. Period II, 312-287* n.c., 
sees an increase of Roman control over Capua, a closer 
harmonization of the mints, a definite legal relation 
of silver and A es. Rome continues to cast her “ Janus ” 
Asses, but Capua now issues silver and Aes Grave in 
parallel series, linked by types aud (or) symbols; but 
the Aes, though cast in Capua, was to circulate in 
Latium. The third and final period, 287-209 n.c., 
begins with the reduction of the As to a half and the 
introduction of the quadrigatus, and ends with the 
denarius and the sextantal As of 209 n.c. The two 
heavy “Latin” series, Apollo and Janus—Mercury 
(our class II. 5 and 6) are very loosely tacked on to 
this period, the former to Capua, the latter to Rome. 
Over the various series the bars with types are in¬ 
geniously, but not convincingly, distributed. 

The reception of Haeberlin’s great work by the critics 
was, on the whole, extremely favourable. Regling 
reviewed the Systematik at some length in Klio (1900, 
pp. 487 fit*.), contributing at the same time an im¬ 
portant independent study of the weights of South 
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Italian nummi. In general, he welcomed Haeberlin’s 
theory as a great advance on anything } r et put forward, 
but dissented on some particular points, notably on 
the attribution of a bar with each didrachm and As. 
Hill interpreted Haeberlin to English students in 
Num. Cliron. (1907, pp. Ill ff.) and made him the base 
of his argument in Historical Roman Coins, London, 
1909. On one point he made a suggestion of much 
interest, which attracted favourable notice from many, 
including Haeberlin himself; he assigned the Mars 
gold not to 269 b.c., but to the campaign of the Aegatian 
Isles in 241 b.c. Pansa in Riv. It ah, 1913, pp. 323 ff., 
fought against Haeberlin for the old view of a “ Latin ” 
mint at Laiiuvium, but was unable to hold the field 
against Haeberlin’s counter-attack. 34 Far more serious 
were the doubts suggested by A. Sarabon in Riv. Ital., 
1907, pp. 355 if.—doubts that spring from a view of 
the Italian coinages foreshadowed in the Recherches 
stir les monnaies de VItalie of L. Sambon (Naples, 1863) 
and already clearly expounded in Les Monnaies antiques 
de Vltalie of A. Sambon himself (Paris, 1903). We 
have to think of a coinage of silver and Aes Grave, 
issued by the Romans not in Campania only but also 
in Latiura and district, Samnium and Apulia, and 
not in any special sense a “military” coinage. Such 
cities as Arpiuum, Gales, and Beneventum may be 
thought of as possible mints. The dates are later than 
Haeberlin claims: the ROMANO silver (our class I) 
runs from about 303 to 270 b.c., the other issues may 
be grouped in relation to that. Style, apart from any 


* 4 La Presunta Zecca di Lanuvium (Atti e Meworie, S(C., 1915, 
pp. 21 ff.). 
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other consideration, M is decisive. Some of the earliest 
Roman silver can be linked by style to issues of the 
Pyrrhic War. This quiet and unassuming argument 
has often been brushed aside—it has never been 
answered. H. Willers,in Corolla Numismatica ,pp.310ff., 
published a delightfully original paper, in which, while 
accepting some of Haeberlin's conclusions, he crossed 
him decidedly over others. He followed P. Gardner 
in attributing the Oath-scene gold to 209 b.c., the 
Electrum that imitates quadrigatus types to 21~. the 
Mars gold to 241. This is no system that he offers, 
as Haeberlin was able without much difficult)' to 
prove, 30 but it contained some suggestions that may 
ultimately find a place in a final scheme. Many years 
later, Behrendt Pick, in a lecture on '-Method in 
Ancient Numismatics ”” pleaded for a fuller historical 
equipment in the Roman numismatist, and incidentally 
criticized Haeberlin for presentinghypothesesasdemon- 
strated facts. This lecture drew an “ Open Letter " 34 
from Haeberlin, which warmly nnd courageously main¬ 
tains his position, but fails even to understand the 
defects to which Pick had objected. 

Haeberliu’s is one of the most forceful minds that 
has been brought to bear on the coin history of early 
Rome. In spite of any weaknesses, ho cannot fail 
to leave his permanent mark on these studies. His 
strength lies in his clear vision of coinage against the 

Sauibou notes that the ROMANO-ROMA silver (classes 
I and II) is found with Carthaginian coins in hoards. 

M Die jOngste ctruskische toad die Slieste rCwi ische Goldpnlgung 
(Z. f. K., 1908, pp. 229 ff.). 

* T Die MQnxktinde in der Altertumswisnenschaft, Fr. A. Perthes, 
Stuttgart, Gotha, 1922. 

M Jahrbuch der Frankfurter Numtonatiacken Gesellschaft, 1922. 
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background of history and in his boldness and resource 
in working out the system on lines once drawn. His 
weaknesses are in part inheritances from the past. 
He staked ever}*thing on the “ X ” denarius of 265) b c.— 
remove that and the Systematic in its present form, 
crashes. Yet he never gives evidence of having tested 
this foundation for himself. Again, he operates with 
precisely two mints and no more—Rome and Capua— 
without ever giving any careful justification for fixing 
that precise number. If we try to analyse the coin 
material, we at once begin to postulate more mints 
than two. Haeberlin’s “mint of Capua” is found to 
be a receptacle for a number of related, but distinct 
issues, not one of which agrees in the details of its 
fabric with the only certain coins of Capua, the Aes 
with Oscan legend “ Kapu ”. Everything hangs on 
the political connexions of the coinage. If it actually 
began just at the time of the union of Romo and 
Capua, the theory of silver Roman issues at Capua at 
once becomes attractive. The two parts of the argu¬ 
ment prop one another,but neither rests on independent 
support In some points the analysis of the coins seem 
wellnigh complete—the grouping of the ROMA di¬ 
drachms with their corresponding Aes Grave is a good 
example. In other points, e.g. the treatment of the 
bars or of the heavy Janus—Mercury and heavy Apollo 
series, no finality is reached. What is at first sight 
the most attractive feature of the Systematic, its 
harmonization of the claims of Campania and Latium 
to coinage, by supplying them with silver and Aes 
Grave respectively from the same mint, tends to fade 
when we realize that what are being harmonized are 
not two known facts, but only two unproved theories. 
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As soon as the glamour is gone, we see the prosaic 
fact; it is improbable that one mint would serve two 
distinct districts with two distinct kinds of coin. 
Nevertheless, we repeat, Haeberlin's is a noble achieve¬ 
ment, and we are glad to consider it our task to rebuild 
a Systematic, inspired by him, in a corrected frame¬ 
work of time. 

Grueber's Catalogue of Republican Coins in the 
British Museum (London, 1910), appeared too soon 
after Haeberlin to take full advantage of his now 
ideas. On the earty period Grueber contents himself 
with following more or less closely in the footsteps of 
Mommsen, only correcting, of course, his over-early 
date for the Aes Grave. There is no evidence that 
De Salis, whom Grueber faithfully follows, had paid 
any very close attention to this first coinage of Koine. 
His invaluable studies of style seem, in fact, to begin 
with the “ X ” denarius. If he had ideas of his own 
about the affinities of the ROMANO-ROMA silver 
series to Greek mints, ho seems to have left no record 
of them. 

H. K. Scharp’s papers in JahrboeJ: voor Mint et 
Penningkundc , 1917, 1918, 1921, 1922, are careful 
reports of current theories rather than independent 
researches. Two valuable papers by Oscar Leuze 
( Z.f N., 1920, pp. 15 ff., 37 ff.) only just touch the early 
period: the first fixes 2C9, not 208 n.c. ; as the year of 
the first Roman silver, the second considers Pliny’s 
dating of the first Roman gold. 

Mattingly in the Num. Citron., 1924, pp. 181 ff., came 
back to the problem from the angle of Sambon. The 
early Roman silver is not of one mint only, but of 
several; its style brings it down at least as late as the 
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Pyrrhic War; its types may be associated with events 
of the time—particularly with the alliance of Rome 
and Carthage in 279 b.c. Roman silver coinage, then, 
sprang out of the struggle of Rome with Pyrrhus, and 
from no earlier event. The Aes Grave, too, must be 
moved down in time to correspond with tho silver. 
This attempt to reform the earliest Roman coinage, 
though repeated by Mattingly in his Handbook of 
Homan Coins (Methuen, London, 1928), proved un¬ 
successful. The arguments in favour of it were sum¬ 
marily rejected by Tenney Frank in his Economic 
History of Rome . while Sir William Ridgeway ques¬ 
tioned on surer grounds the arguments from types. 30 
Sydenham in his Acs Grave (London, 1926), while not 
accepting Mattingly’s views entire, followed him in 
experimenting with later dates than Haeberlin’s for 
the Aes Grave and allied coinages. But the movement 
of research was to be forward, not backward from tho 
half-way position here attained. Definite progress 
was made in 1929 when Mattingly in the Journal of 
Roman Studies, pp. 19 ff., stated a very serious case 
against 269 b.c. as the true date of the “X” denarius. 
In 1933 the present writers, developing the argument, 
demonstrated that the “ X ” denarius cannot possibly 
have been struck in 269 b.c., and was in all probability 
struck nearlj r a century later. 10 Revolutionary as this 
may sound, it appears that it must be taken as the 
starting-point for fresh research. Actually all it means 
is that so far the difficulties of the earlier coinage have 


*• Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society , November 24, 
1925; tbe horse types should have reference to Mars, and need 
not be borrowed from Carthage. 

In the paper cited in note 2 above. 
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been explained in one general way—the way of Eckliel 
and Mommsen; the alternative explanation, which 
was that of Boeckh, is now at long last coming into 
its own. Le Gentilhommo has since then devoted 
a very able paper in the Revue Numismatique, 1934, 
pp. 1 ff. to the problems of the quadrigatus , and comes 
to the conclusion that it, and the Janus—Prow Acs 
Grave with it, were first issued in 235 n.c. The 
Rev. E. A. Sydenham, working on the basis of our 
paper of 1932, has written au equally valuable study 
of the Roman victoriate, in which ho states a very 
strong case for a date of origin not very much before 
207 bc. (Num. Citron ., 1932, pp. 73 ff.). 

No account of research in our generation would be 
complete without some notice of the work of Walter 
Giesecke. 41 For many years he has devoted his great 
talents to the early history of Roman coins, and has 
covered much ground in his adventurous and progres¬ 
sive studies. If he has not yet produced a Systematic 
as inwardly coherent as that of Haeberlin, he has 
enriched us with a number of detailed suggestions of 
the highest value. lie has interpreted the various 
series of ROMANO ROMA didrackm as issues for 
different districts of Italy. He has insisted on the 
obvious, but generally neglected fact, that Oath-scene 
gold, quadrigatus didrachm, and Janus—Prow Ae# 
Grave to all appearances form one single system. He 
has observed that the Mars gold, the “X" denarius, 


41 His fine Italia Nurnismatiea, Leipzig, 1028, contains the most 
complete statement of l»is views. It supersedes his MUnaetuu 
Iloms bis sum Joint 208 v. Chr., Berlin, 1922. Earlier articles by 
him will be found in FrankfurterMilnsseitschnft, 1919, pp. 101 ff.; 
Berliner MihizUtitter, 1922, pp. 30 ff., 1930, pp. 8Sfl. 
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and the sextantal As form a second similar system 
that bears every mark of deliberation and is little 
suited to be the emergency issue of a war; further, 
that the unit of these gold pieces (LX, XXXX, XX) 
must be the same as that of the denarius (X)—the As, 
and not, as Pliny says, the sestertius. Till recently 
Giesecke has been fettered by the “X” denarius of 
269 b.c. In his latest work he has followed us in 
abandoning it, 42 and is out on a fresh voyage of dis¬ 
covery. He still assigns the “ Romano-Campanian ” 
coinage (our classes I and II) to a date behind 269 b.c., 
but brings in with that year the quadrigatus as the 
first real denarius. He insists on dating the Janus— 
Prow from about 280 b.c.— rather wilfully, as he makes 
no attempt to shake its connexion with Roman sea- 
power in the first Punic War, which is quite un¬ 
deniable. 

The “X” denarius cannot yet be traced with cer¬ 
tainty, but must have arisen early in the second Punic 
War. The fall in the weight of the As was due partly 
to the unwieldiness of the libral piece, partly to a fall 
in the value of Aes. The victoriate has a place inter¬ 
mediate between quadrigatus and “ X ” denarius. The 
Mars gold may follow within a few years of the 
denarius—perhaps in 209 b.c. The work of Giesecke 
has again and again crossed our own. While working 
essentially on distinct lines, we have borrowed ideas 
from him and he from us. In some cases he and we 
have reached identical conclusions independently. 
Whenever we have been conscious of indebtedness we 
have tried to acknowledge it in full. 


41 DeuUcJu ililnsbldtter, 1934, pp. 181 ff., 221 ff. 
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After the long course of exploration which we have 
been following, where does research stand to-day? 

Let us look first at the coins. We have now good 
analyses of most of the material. We can quickly 
collect aud test the arguments for any particular 
attribution to date or mint. On some points we have 
reached a general agreement, and an agreement of 
conviction, not the more acquiescence of indifference. 
We are agreed : 

(1) That there is a long chapter of Roman coinage prior 
to the “X ” denarius. We have finished with Eckliel’s 
“foreign coins in the Roman name”. 

(2) That, of the silver in that chapter, first come the 
ROMANO issues, then the kindred ROMA issues 
and the qundrigatus. 43 

(8) The Victoriate is a drachm of the light series of 
didracluns. It overlaps the denarius, but is certainly 
not a later coin than it. It is most easily explained, 
as by Giesecke, as intermediate between quadrigntus 
and “X” denarius. 

(4) That thesmall bronze coins associated with ROMANO- 
ROMA silver represent token coinage. 44 

(5) That the bars are approximately contemporary with 
the first Acs Grave and that they are, if not money 
in the full sense of the word, at least some form of 
currency. 

(0) That the ROMA silver and the light “Latin’’Acs 
Grave run in parallel series. This is Haeberlin’s great 
discovery. His interpretation of it—one mint for all 
but distinct areas of circulation for silver and Aea—is 
disputed. 


45 It may be debated whether the light ROMANO issue is or 
is not later than the three heavier ones, and whether or no the 
quadrigntus begins with or before the other ROMA issues. 

44 Giesecke should be mentioned as an exception to this agree¬ 
ment. 

MCUISM. CIIXOX., VOL. XVIII, SKRIXS V. 
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(7) That, as the “ X ” denarius is certainly contemporary 
with the sextantal As, all heavier Asses must be looked 
for earlier than its introduction. 

(8) That the quadrigatus didrachm and the Janus—Prow 
Acs Grave are more obviously and closely connected 
with the later coinage of Rome than the Roman- 
Campanian silver and the “ Latin ** Acs Grave. 

While this is admitted, we must not rush to the 
unnecessary conclusion that quadrigatus and Janus— 
Prow Aes are of the mint of Rome, the earlier silver 
and Aes of other mints. 

It will probably be possible very soon to add 

(9) That the “ X ” denarius was not struck till many 
years after 269 b.c. and that we must rearrange the 
earlier coinage in light of this recognition. 

As regards our tradition, we are now agreed, that of 
our three classes of tradition, (a) the tradition of the 
kingly period is valueless: it has no relation to any 
coins known to us. Class (b)—the tradition of the 
Republic to c. 300—is hardly in better case. Coinage 
is frequently sketched in as part of the background of 
Roman life, but there are absolutely no facts of coinage 
to handle; it is only an innocent and half-unconscious 
throwing back by later writers of the present on the 
past. It is only our class (c), the later tradition, which 
centres round Pliny and Festus, that concerns us. It 
has its own inaccuracies and inconsistencies, but they 
are not past hope of cure by careful criticism and com¬ 
parison of the evidence. For, shadowy as the tradition 
still remains, it is now beyond doubt the shadow of 
a reality. 

We hope in a future number of the Chronicle to 
proceed to the positive interpretation of the pre- 
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denarius coinage, for which these prolegomena have 
been clearing the way. 

H. Mattingly. 

E. S. G. Robinson. 


Postscript. —Attention should also be called to the 
following publications, most of which have appeared in the 
l.-ist year or two, since this paper was first written: Franz 
Altheim, “ The First Roman Silver Coinage ”, Transactions 
of International Numismatic Congress, 1936 , London, 11)38, 
pp. 137-50; Lorenzina Cesano, “ Victorinti Nummi", Itiv. 
Hal., 1912, p. 299; “Della circolazione dell’Aes Grave in 
Italia”, Atti e Mem., i (1913), p. 47; ** Di due piccoli ripo- 
stigli di argenti Cartaginesi o dei Brettii”, 2'rans. Int. Num. 
Congress, 1936, pp. 56-07, esp. 6G-7; W. Giesecke, Ant ikes 
Geldiccsen, Leipzig, 1938, pp. 138 GO; Carl KUthmann, 
“Die rOmisch-kampanischen Didrachmen und das Schwer- 
kupfer ”, BerlinerMxinzbluttcr, 1930, pp. 55-7; H. Mattingly, 
“ The Property Qualifications of the Roman Classes ”, 

1937, pp. 99-101; H. Mattingly and E. S. G. Robinson, 
“ Die Dutierung des rOmischen Denars, &c.”, Die Welt als 
Geschichtc, iii (1937), pp. 09-80, 300-19 (German translation 
of the article in Proc. B.A., vol. xviii, by Frau Professor 
Altheim, with additional notes by authors); J. G. Milne, 
The Development of Homan Coinage, Oxford, 1937; K. Pink; 
“Neue Forschungen und Wege in der rOmischen Nuinis- 
matik”, Bonner Jahrbiichcr, Teil 2, 1936, pp. 140, 141; 
A. Sambon, L'Acs Grave Italico, Milano, 1907; II. Mat¬ 
tingly, “The Romano-Campaninn Coinage: an old problem 
from a* new angle”, in Journal of the Warburg Institute, 
i (1937), pp. 197 ff. 

H.M. 

E. S. G. R. 
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THE EARLY COINAGES OF SICILY. 


[In “Greek Coinage ” I said that probably the earliest 
coins struck in Sicily were those of Zancle with the 
obverse type repeated incuse on the reverse, as in 
several South Italian series. This conclusion followed 
from the view adopted in the Historia Numorum, that 
this issue was to be placed before those with relief- 
types on both faces: the latter seemed to be artistically 
contemporary with the first series of Himera and 
before the first of Naxos, the other claimants for the 
precedence in time. But fuller acquaintance with 
the coins, more particularly those in the Lloj r d collec¬ 
tion, which Miss Lloyd has generously deposited at 
the Ashmolean for the use of students, has caused me 
to alter my opinion. In support of the order now 
given, I have used some conclusions which Alan 
Blakeway and I reached in a joint investigation in¬ 
tended to be included in his studies of Greek trade 
relations with the West: they are pertinent, and may 
be of service to any one who takes up his work.] 

The early silver coinages of Zancle have been very 
carefully described by Hertha Gielow, 1 who arranged 
them in four groups—(1) the coins with incuse reverse 
and legend >ANKUE ; (2) those with double relief and 
legend MNK ; (3) those of similar fabric with four 
raised rectangles on the sickle of the obverse and 
legend >ANK or >ANKU; and (4) those with legend 


1 Mittli. Bay. Hum. Ges xlviii (1930), pp. 1-54. 
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>ANKUE. 2 This order agrees with that adopted in the 
Historia Nnmorum; but from the point of view of 
style it is not convincing. Both artistically and 
epigraphically the treatment in group (1) looks more 
advanced than in either (2) or (8): the dolphin is 
more carefully worked and better fitted into the field, 
the border is more regular, and the lettering later in 
form ; also the name of the city is given in full, which 
on the analogy of most Greek coinages would suggest 
that these coins are later than those with an abbre¬ 
viated name, though there are exceptions to this rule. 

There seems to be an assumption, that coins of the 
“ South Italian" fabric with incuse reverse must 
necessarily be earlier than double relief coins, under¬ 
lying the chronological arrangement given above. 
But, while it is true that this style was the first to be 
used in several cities of South Italy, it was essentially 
a local fashion, and only used in a tentative manner 
outside its home area: its vogue at Tarentum was brief, 
at lihegium and Zancle probably still briefer. There 
were coins of the ordinary Greek fabric, of Aegina and 
Corinth and Euboea, which would be quite as well 
known to the Sicilian cities as those of Metapontum 
or Sybaris or Croton ; and if a city wished to start a 
coinage of its own in the sixth century it would not 
need to go to Italy for a model: as a matter of fact, 
the first coinages of most Sicilian cities show more 
connexion in style amongst themselves than with any 
outside city. If Zancle, for a single issue, took up an 
exceptional fabric, that does not prove that issue to 


* For illustrations, see the plates in the article mentioned in 
note 1, and Babelon, Traiti, PI. LXX11.1-8. 
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have been prior to those which are more definitely 
Sicilian in style. 

A farther clue can perhaps be found in the coins of 
the incuse-reverse fabric struck at or for Rhegium, 3 
the nearest city of the Italian coast at which it 
appeared. As at Zanole, the issue at Rhegium seems 
to have been brief: but the type used for it is one 
which is not found on any other Rhegian coin, and the 
issue, unlike that at Zancle, is isolated and separated 
by a considerable period of time, if we can judge by 
style, from the next series. Regarded as a member of 
the South Italian group, the Rhegian coin is certainly 
not among the earliest: comparison with the issues of 
the same class at its next neighbour, Cnulonia, suggests 
that it comes in the second half of the series, when 
the treatment was less severe and the guilloche border 
was modified to one of dots. It is not improbable that 
the occurrence of this fabric at Zancle may have been 
connected with its occurrence across the strait at 
Rhegium, as the artistic style of the two sets of coins 
is approximately contemporary. 

As regards the relation of groups (2) and (3) of the 
Zanclaean issues, in addition to the distinguishing 
mark of the raised lumps on the sickle in (3), there is 
a difference in style observable: the two groups shade 
into one another, but taken as a whole the coins of 
group (3) are cruder in execution than those of (2), 
and the design is more cramped and clumsy: their 
inferiority is not, however, attributable to undeveloped 
art, but looks more like a degradation. On this ground 
it would appear that they have been correctly placed 


* Babelon, Tr., PI. LXXI. 8. 
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after group (2), and represent a period when the en¬ 
graving of the dies for Zancle was in the hands of a 
feebler workman than his predecessor. This suggests 
a reason for the appearance of the Italian fabric at 
Zancle: the authorities may have been dissatisfied 
with the products of their mint, and, when they heard 
of a better artist in Italy, they may have invited him 
over to design an issue for them. 

This reason seems more probable than an alternative 
one, that the adoption of the exotic fabric at the two 
cities was caused by political considerations. In the 
next century, of course, the changes in the political 
relations of Rhegium and Zancle, by that time called 
Messana, are clearly reflected in their coinages: but 
the reflection is in the types, not in the fabric; and 
the technicians of the mint would not be likely to 
alter their tools as a proof of a change in their politics. 
Thera might be an explanation of the simultaneous 
adoption iu the possibility that the two series were 
struck at the same mint, either at Zancle or at 
Rhegium ; and, in view of the isolated nature of the 
Rhegian issue, it seems not unlikely that it was an 
experimental one, ordered from and produced at the 
established mint of Zancle, when Rhegium had no 
mint of its own. But this hypothesis does not connote 
any political relationship between the two cities : the 
striking of coins at a mint on the order of a foreign 
country is a mere business relation, which is common 
to-day and may be traced iu several instances in Greek 
coinages. 

It should also be noticed that the vogue of the 
incuse-reverse fabric in South Italy was due to artis¬ 
tic and technical considerations. A school of die- 
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engravers had come on the scene, who worked out their 
designs with greater delicacy than any contemporary 
artists on the east of the Adriatic; and, if the effect 
of their work was not to be lost, it was imperative that 
measures should be taken to secure that the design 
should be more full}' and evenly struck up over the 
whole field of the obverse than could be done with 
the punches used in Greece. The Corinthians had 
gone some way in this direction by the use of a flat 
punch with a shallow swastika in the centre (as, some¬ 
what later, several of the Sicilian cities did by using 
flat reverse dies), but this was not adequate for the 
more elaborate Italian designs. So the main lines of 
the obverse design were repeated on the punch, and 
the metal of the flan was thus driven home into all 
parts of the lower die. The broad border had a similar 
artistic purpose: it served as a kind of collar to 
control the spread of the metal and produce a neatly 
rounded coin. The school, in fact, aimed at securing 
employment by the superior merits of its work; and 
so it would be natural that, when the level of art in 
the mint at Zancle had fallen low, a South Italian 
expert should be invited to improve the coinage. The 
man who came over seems to have been a good en¬ 
graver, but a poor technician : perhaps, however, the 
weaknesses in the striking of the coins may be due to 
the lack of knowledge amongst the workmen of the 
Zanclaean mint. 

The fabric did not win the popular favour, appar¬ 
ently, in Sicily, and was soon abandoned. But the 
artistic stimulus lasted, as is shown by the coins of 
group (4), in which the obverse design is more elabor¬ 
ately and skilfully treated than in the first two groups. 
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the fabric of which is resumed: the dolphin is less 
natural, it is true, but this is due to the adoption of a 
conventional type, which bears the same relation to 
the actual as is found in heraldic creations, and is a 
witness to the dictation of the artists. The Zanclaean 
designers had also learnt lessons in the spacing of the 
field and the treatment of the border from the Italian 
school: so that the style makes it more probable that 
group (4) came immediately after group (1) than that 
groups (2) and (3) intervened. 

The weights of the coins do not give any help in the 
determination of the order of the issues: in all the 
groups they are very irregular, least so perhaps in 
group (1), which may be due to the greater skill of the 
workmen. But even in group (1) there is a range 
from 91 to 79 grains: in (2) the range is from 90-5 to 
74, in (3) from 92 to G3, and in (4) from 91-5 to 66-5. 
The mean weights are about the same in all, so that 
it is clear that throughout the period of these issues 
there was no exact standardization at Zaucle, and 
that, if the coins had any denomination in local 
currency, it cannot be discovered from their weights. 
So there is nothing in this to upset the conclusion 
reached on the grounds of style, that the incuse- 
reverse coinage of Zancle came between group (3) and 
group (4) of Hertha Gielow's classification: and her 
groups (2), (3), (1), and (4) will be cited hereafter as 
Zancle (a), (b), (c), and ( d). 

If (a) is accepted as the first issue of Zancle, there 
are two cities of Sicily which struck coins of an 
earlier style than this—Himera and Selinns: the 
claim of Himera to a leading place in the history 
of Sicilian coinage has been recognized, but that of 
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Selinus has had less notice: the date assigned in the 
Historia Numorum to the first coins of Selinus is as 
late as 430-4456. 

The series of Himera begins with a group of coins 
which present some notable peculiarities of treatment . 4 
The obverse type is a cock, designed in nearly all 
cases with elaborate attention to detail, in which 
there are slight variations: it is surrounded by a 
border of dots, which is sometimes composed of alter¬ 
nating large and small dots, at other times of dots 
divided by strokes in a manner which seems to antici¬ 
pate the Seleucid bead-and-reel border. The two 
initial letters of the name of the city are normally 
given, and sometimes two further signs, for which no 
satisfactory explanation has been suggested: it is 
possible they are Punic letters. The reverses are 
struck with broad flat dies, which can hardly be de¬ 
scribed as punches: on them is an incuse square 
divided into four equal parts, which are in turn 
divided diagonally, and the alternate compartments 
filled; round this is a sunk border of dots, another 
novelty of treatment. This group, which probably 
covered a period of fair length, as the coins are not 
uncommon and show some development in style, was 
succeeded by one of similar fabric, but with a hen in 
place of the divided square on the reverse, the square 
sunk border being retained : 5 the alternation in the 
dotted border of the obverse occasionally recurs in 
this group, but as a rule the size of the dots tends to 
diminish. The same types are found in the next 


4 Sylloge Nummorum Graeeoritm, ii, The Lloyd Collection, PI. 
XXXV. 1008-5: Babelon, TV., PI. LXXX. 1-7. 

B Sylloge, PI. XXXV. 1006-10: Babelon, TV., PI. LXXX. 9-12. 
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group, in which the reverse is struck with a round- 
headed die, smaller than the obverse die in surface, 
and the border disappears . 0 

These three groups will bo called Hiraera (a), (b), 
and (c), and most of the coins of (a) look decidedly 
earlier in style than any of the coins of Zancle: the 
peculiarities of the Himeraeau treatment make com¬ 
parison rather difficult, but the cock has a more 
archaic air than the dolphin of Zancle, and the inscrip¬ 
tions are in earlier lettering. The execution of the 
dies at Himera is much better than at Zancle, till 
Zancle (c) and ( d ), and this may affect the comparison: 
it is probable that the issue of Himera («) continued 
till after the commencement of Zancle (a). But on 
grounds of style it seems certain that the coinage of 
Himera began before that of Zancle. 

At the head of the issues of Selinus may be placed 
a coin, at present unique, in the Lloyd collection : 7 
this lias the parsley-leaf type on the obverse which is 
found on all the early issues of Selinus, but the reverse 
shows an incuse unlike anything known in Sicily. 
It is a rough square divided by lines radiating from 
the centre into five compartments of irregular shape, 
and has a very archaic look. It has been suggested 
that this is an unofficial issue or a copy: but against 
this theory it should bo noted that neither the leaf on 
the obverse nor the incuse on the reverse could have 
been derived from any known example of the early 
issues of Selinus, and the treatment of the obverse is 
not of the character that would be probable in an un- 


• Babelon, Tr., PI. LXXX. 13-14. 

7 Syttoge, ii, PL XL1I. 1203: Babelon, Tr n PI. LXXIX. 1. 
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official product: it is boldly executed, but the details, 
such as the veining of the leaf, are not neglected, and 
artistically the effect of the design is superior to that 
of any other early coin of Selinus. The copy theory 
can certainly be ruled out, and if it is an unofficial 
issue—our knowledge of the history of Selinus does 
not give any clue as to what might constitute an un¬ 
official issue of coins—this would not alter its claim 
to be earlier than the presumed official issues, as an 
unofficial coin would not be likely to be both more 
archaic and artistically better than official coins issued 
at the same time with it. 

The group which seems to come next to this coin 8 
has a rather stylized parsley-leaf on the obverse, and on 
the reverse a square incuse divided into ten compart¬ 
ments: the division is made by quartering the square 
into four squares, of which two alternate ones are halved 
by a diagonal line, the other two trisected: one section 
in each quarter is filled. The .effect is curious and 
not pleasing; and in another group, 0 the execution of 
which is still more formal, the four quarters of the 
main square are all trisected, and each third compart¬ 
ment filled. This is succeeded, as at Himera, by a 
group 10 where the patterning of the reverse is re¬ 
placed by a type, in this case a parsley-leaf as on the 
obverse: in a few specimens, which may be the 
earliest, the leaf is surrounded by a square line-border 
with dots outside, but this disappears and the four 
initial letters of the name of the city are placed in the 


• Sylloge, ii, PI. XLII. 1204-6: Babelon, Tr., PI. LXX1X. 2. 

• Sylloge , ii, PI. XLII. 1207-9: Babelon, Tr., PI. LXXIX. 3-6. 

“ Sylloge, ii, PI. XLII. 1210-14: Babelon, Tr., PI. LXXIX. 7-11. 
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corners of the incuse square : the treatment of the leaf 
on the reverse of these is noticeably more natural than 
that on the obverses of either this or the preceding 
group. All these coins, except the first unique one, 
are struck with broad flat reverse dies, like the coins 
of Himera. The first coin will be called Selinus (a), 
the two groups with a patterned square on the reverse 

(b) and (c), that with a leaf on the reverse (d). 

On technical and artistic grounds, Selinus (b) and 

(c) seem to run parallel with Himera (a), and Selinus 

(d) with Himera (b ): but Selinus (a) must be earlier, 
for the reasons already stated, and may certainly bo 
regarded as the earliest coin at present known of 
Sicilian origin. Zancle (a) probably began some years 
after Himera (a) and Selinus (b), and Zancle (b) seems 
to bear much the same relation to (a) as Selinus (c) to 
(6). Himera (b) and Selinus ( d) may be roughly con¬ 
temporary with Zancle (d). Zancle (c) is clearly an 
intrusion, which probably came before the last three. 

For an absolute dating, historical and economic 
considerations must be weighed, and the question why 
Selinus and Himera should have struck coins earlier 
than the cities in the east of Sicily is involved. The 
trade outlook of these two was not the same as that of 
cities like Syracuse and Naxos and Gela, which were in 
direct communication with Greece, and acted as depots 
for the shipping of Sicilian produce to Greek ports 
and the introduction of Greek manufactures to Sicily: 
Himera and Selinus were much more concerned with 
the western trade, and probably dealt directly with 
Spain. There is much archaeological evidence of the 
activities of Greek merchants in the east and south of 
Spain in the first half of the sixth century, and Himera 
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and Selinus would be the natural depots for these 
merchants. Till the fall of Tyre, the Phoenicians 
would not be iu a position to prohibit Greek trade 
with Spain: their starting-point was Tyre, and 
Carthage was only an intermediate station, and if 
they had tried to block the strait from Carthage the 
Phocaeans and other Greeks could not only have 
countered this from Selinus, but could have inter¬ 
vened when the Tyrian ships were passing south of 
Crete and Greece across the line from Greece to 
Egypt. 

The commercial control of the western Mediterranean 
was altered in the second half of the century, partly 
in consequence of the western movement of the kings 
of Persia. The merchant fleet of Tyre, so far as it 
could get away when the city was taken by the 
Persians, would certainly take refuge at Carthage, 
and the same may be said of the business men; and 
this would mean not only a considerable accession of 
population and capital to Carthage and a rise in its 
mercantile rank from that of a subordinate to that of 
a principal, but a material improvement in its strategic 
position for the purposes of the western trade. The 
base of action for the Carthaginian shipping' was now 
outside the area that was dominated by Greece or its 
colonies: the risky stretch in the voyage from Tyre 
to Spain was eliminated: and above all the new base 
was excellently placed for supervising the straits. 
This strategic advantage, with their comparative near¬ 
ness to their market, would enable the Carthaginian 
merchants not only to capture the bulk of the Spanish 
trade, but to dictate terms upon which others might 
participate in it. It would naturally take some time 
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before the new power of Carthage could become 
effective, and there are no traces of any interference 
with Greek shipping before the middle of the sixth 
century: but the clash of interests was precipitated 
by the advance of Persia into Ionia. When the 
Phocaeans emigrated in a body to Massalia and pro¬ 
posed to found a new city in the west, it meant that 
the old commercial competitors of the Tyrians were 
following the Tyrian example and moving their 
centre of business nearer to the foreign market: and 
at Massalia the Phocaeans would have been dangerous 
rivals in Spain. So the Carthaginians took steps to 
prevent their settlement, and with the aid of the 
Etruscans harried the Phocaeans out of the Tyrrhenian 
sea. Thereafter for many years Selinus, Hiinera, and 
Cumae were the limits of Greek trading voyages to 
the west. 

But the stoppage of Greek traders did not mean the 
stoppage of Greek trade: just as the Etruscans con¬ 
tinued to take large quantities of Greek manufactured 
articles through the South Italian markets, though 
no Greek ship could enter an Etruscan port, the 
Carthaginian merchants would be quite prepared to 
carry Greek goods on from the barrier to Spain or 
Carthage. Himera and Selinus were the natural ports 
of transfer, and it may be taken as probable that 
through them the same kind of trade went on between 
Greece and Spain as before, the only difference being 
that from Sicily' to Spain and back the carriage was 
done by the Carthaginians. This trade, so far as exports 
from Spain were concerned, would be mainly in silver: 
silver was the first commodity which the Greeks had 
obtained from Spain, and there is no record of any 
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other in the early period: while, after the Cartha¬ 
ginians took control, the staple must have been the 
same: Carthage had not, so far as is known, any 
manufactures for export, and the Sicilians would not 
want African corn: Spanish silver was then, as in 
later times, the chief article which the Carthaginians 
could take to the Sicilian markets. Till the relations 
of Himera with Carthage were upset by Theron of 
Acragas in the beginning of the fifth century, there is 
no record of any trouble in the west of Sicily between 
Greek and Carthaginian cities, and it is reasonable to 
assume that Himera and Selinus were markets where 
the merchants of the two nations met and did business. 

In the sixth century any silver that came to Sicily 
from Spain would certainly be uncoined: but, if the 
Greeks of Himera and Selinus wished to pass it on 
eastwards, it is most probable that they would turn it 
into coin. After Pheidon of Argos had shown the 
advantage of putting silver on the market in this 
form, in the middle of the seventh century, the idea 
was taken up by cities which controlled supplies of 
the metal, and by 600 there were several competitors 
in the field. The first great commercial coinages, of 
Aegina and Corinth, were struck at central depots to 
which silver was brought from a distance, at Aegina 
from the islands, at Corinth from Paeonia; but before 
long, probably, the Thasians realized the advantage of 
minting the silver where it entered the Greek circle, 
and started their coinage with the produce of the 
Strymonian mines. The position of Himera and 
Selinus was very similar to that of Thasos, and it is 
likely that their action was similar in the treatment 
of the Spanish silver: they would naturally make up 
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the coins on a weight standard to suit the markets 
with which they dealt, giving the best weight they 
could for the stater. Under these conditions there is 
an obvious explanation of the fact that the average 
weight of the stater of Ilimera is about a grain more 
than that of Zancle: the eastward line of trade from 
Ilimera would certainly go to its mother city Zancle, 
which would bring it into touch with the Corinthian 
connexion; if it had got its silver from Zancle, the 
extra cost of transport would have made the price of 
silver at Himera higher than at Zancle, and the stater 
would consequently have been lighter; but with an 
independent supply of silver the Himeraeans could 
afford to make their stater slightly heavier than the 
Zanclaeau, and so render it more popular. 

The probability that Himera and Selinus obtained 
their silver from some source that was not under 
Greek control is supported by the discover}' in a 
hoard of miscellaneous silver from Taranto of a rect¬ 
angular ingot stamped with a mark which E. Babelon 
recognized as the reverse pattern of the early Seliuun- 
tine type. 11 Square or rectangular ingots do not occur 
in Greece, where the round coin served all the purposes 
of an ingot: but they are familiar in Italy. Such an 
ingot would only reach the mint of Selinus from a 
western source, which must have been Spain, the one 
western source of silver at this period. If the officials 
at the mint did not need it for coin, but had occasion 
to ship bullion to Italy, where such an ingot would be 
as acceptable as a coin, they would mark it with a 
badge distinctive of their mint, and for this purpose 


« Rev. yum., 4, xvi (1912), 32. 
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naturally used one of their reverse dies rather than an 
obverse, although the latter was the more distinctive 
of the city, because the reverse die was a punch and 
the obverse an anvil die. 

The earliest Sicilian coinages seem to have been 
related to the weight standard w'hich was used in 
Euboea and Corinth, with a stater of about 130 grains: 
the difference in the division of the stater, into three 
drachmas at Corinth and two in Euboea, would not 
matter for Sicilian trade at the beginning of the sixth 
century, when the conception of the drachma as a 
weight unit would hardly have become familiar in 
Sicily, especially if the Greek tradition is right in 
ascribing the conversion of the drachma from a 
measure of value into a weight unit to Solon. The 
stater of Selinus would pass as the bullion equivalent 
of the Corinthian or Euboean, that of Himera or Zancle 
as two-thirds, and so a payment in coins of different 
mintages could easily be calculated. It is probable 
that the Euboeo-Corinthian standard was the base, as 
there is little trace of the use of Aeginetan coins in 
Sicily, but a further equation to the Aeginetan 
standard would not be difficult. What denominations, 
if any, were given to the Sicilian issues at this period 
remains uncertain, as there is no evidence on the 
point: at a later date there were commercial equations 
with the Greek and non-Greek Sicilian currencies, but 
it may have been some time before these came into use. 

As has already been mentioned, the development of 
Greek city coinages began in the second half of the 
seventh century, and by 600 there were several issues 
of importance. The first issues of Thasos are probably 
not later than 600, ands as the conditions in the west 
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of Sicily were economically just as favourable as those 
at Thasos to such an enterprise, there seems no reason 
why the first unique coin of Selinas should not have 
been struck about 600, with which date its style would 
well agree. Selinus (6) and Himera (a) look to be 
some years later, and may have begun about 580: this 
is the time at which the Greek trade with Spain 
appears to have been most flourishing, and, as these 
issues are fairly extensive, they may reflect the com¬ 
mercial prosperity. Zancle (a) has been shown to be 
probably later still; the weights of the coins suggest 
that they may have been restruck on coins of Himera, 
so Zancle may have followed the example of Himera 
after a few years, say about 560. 

Other Sicilian cities probably did not begin to strike 
coins till the limitation of Greek maritime enterprise 
in the Tyrrhenian sea and the western Mediterranean 
by the joint action of the Carthaginians and the 
Etruscans began to be effective, about 540. This 
would tend to divert the line of trade from Corinth to 
Etruria to some extent, as goods for Etruria could not 
be taken in Greek ships beyond Cumae, and if they 
had to finish their transport by a land journey from 
Cumae, they might just as well be put on shore at 
Tarentum or Metapontum and start the land journey 
there: the avoidance of the risks of the straits would 
compensate for the greater length overland. There 
would be fewer Corinthian ships coming on to the 
straits, and consequently the amount of Corinthian 
coin which reached Sicily would diminish: then cities 
like Syracuse and Acragas, which had used the 
Corinthian coins, would find it necessary to supple¬ 
ment it by issues of their own. The first issue of 

E 2 
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Syracuse 18 is very similar in technique, though not in 
art, to Zaucle ( d ), the first coins of Acragas ia look a 
little later: both sets were struck before the vogue of 
round-headed punch-dies, which seems to have come 
in about 510, and possible dates are for Syracuse about 
535, for Acragas about 525. Gela, so far as known 
specimens show, did not begin to strike till after the 
introduction of the round dies—i.e. about 510: there 
is a definitely earlier coin of Naxos, 14 which might be 
dated back to 530. 

Himera (b), Selinus ( d ), and Zaucle ( d ) may have 
begun about 540, and Zancle (c) have been issued, 
with the corresponding coins of Rhegium, during 
the reconstruction of lines of trade about that year. 
Himera (c), struck with round-headed dies, would come 
after 510: it is noticeable that there are no corre¬ 
sponding staters of Selinus, the only early issues 
there from round-headed dies being fractional pieces. 
This suggests that towards the end of the sixth century 
the silver trade from Spain may have been concen¬ 
trated at Himera, which at the beginning of the 
century would naturally deal with the shipment of 
the metal towards Greece, while Selinus would be a 
more convenient depot for the Ionian merchants: in 
that case the interruption of Ionian trade after the 
Persian conquest would explain the discontinuance of 
the issue of staters at Selinus. 

J. G. Milne. 


n S>,Uoge t PI. XLV. 1276-7: Babel on, TV., PI. LXXIV. 2-4. 
u Sylloge, PI. XXVI. 785-8. 
u Babelon, TV., PI. LXXII. 15. 
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A SECOND FIND OF SILIQUAE FROM SHAPWICK. 

At a distance of 6 ft. from the spot where the hoard of 
120 siliquae described by Miss Anne S. Robertson in Num. 
Chron ., 1936, pp. 245-60, was found, a further discovery of 
125 siliquae was made on June 18, 1937, by Percy Spiller 
Mullins of Meare, while cutting peat on Shapwick Moor. 
They had been placed in a pottery beaker—now repaired, and 
the whole enclosed in a pewter jug of typical Roman design. 
A reference to Miss Robertson’s article will show that 
this was precisely the method used in the deposition of the 
earlier find. 

With a few exceptions the 125 siliquae were of the com¬ 
moner types of the emperors represented. The obverse 
bust is in all instances “diademed with pearls, draped and 
cuirnssed ” except on the one coin of Julian as Caesar, who 
is shown with bare head. 

The coins were as follows:—[The weight in grammes is 
given in brackets and follows the order of the mintmnrks. 
Weights of coins with different mintmarks are separated by 
a semicolon.] 

Constantins 12. 

1-4. Obv. DN CONSTAN—TIVS PF AVG 
Rev. VOTIS | XXX | MVLTIS | XXXX 

M.ms. LVG (3); PCON- (2 00, 1-9, 1-77 ; 
215.) 

Julian. 

5. Obv. DN IVL1ANV — S NOB CAES 
Rev. VOTIS | V | MVLTIS | X in wreath. 

M.m. TCON (203.) 

6-7. Obv. DN CL IVLI —ANVS AVG 

Rev. VOTIS | V | MVLTIS | X in wreath. 

M.ms. TR; TCON (219; 202.) 

8. Obv. DN IVLIAN —VS PF AVG 

Rev. VOTIS | V | MVLTIS | X in wreath. 

M.m. PCON (216) 
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9. Obv. FL CL IVLIA — NVS PP AVC 
Rev. VOTIS | V | MVLTIS | X in wreath. 

M.m. LVC (1-89.) 

10. Rev. VOT | X | MVLT | XX in wreath. 

M.m. SLVG (1-96.) 

11. Obv. DN FL CL IVLI — ANV5 PF AVG (bearded 

bust). 

Rev. VOT | X | MVLT | XX in wreath (eagle at 
head of wreath). 

M.m. SCONST (2-06.) 

Valcntinian I. 

12-13. Obv. DN VALENTIN! —ANVS PF AVG 
Rev. VRBS —ROMA 

M.ms. TRPS. (2 2, 1-78.) 

Valeris. 

Obv. DN VALEN—SPF AVG 
14-16. Rev. VOT | V | MV-LT | X 

M.ms. RB (3). (1-96, 1-85, 1-81.) 

17-44. Rev. VRBS— ROMA (Throne type). 

M.ms. RQ.; TRPS* (24); TRPS (8). (1-96; 
2-38, 2 8 (2), 2-24, 2-22, 2-2, 218, 2 16, 2-1, 
2-09, 2 08, 2-07(2), 2-03, 2 0, 1-98, 1-96, 1-91, 
1-9, 1-87, 1-83, 1-72, 1-64, 1-62; 2 05, 2-02, 
1 - 85 .) 

45-47. Rev. VRBS — ROMA (Cuirass type). 

31.ms. TRPS* (8). (1-99,1-94, 1-87.) 

Gratian. 

Obv. DN GRATIA—NVS PF AVG 
48-55. Rev. VIRTVS RO —MANORVM (Throne type). 

M.ms. AQ.PS; SMTR; TRPS (6). (1-85 ; 
1-63; 2-18, 2 08, 2-06, 2-05, 1-89, 1-82.) 

56-69. Rev. VRBS — ROMA (Throne type). 

M.ms. R-K-T; TRPS* (13; one coin has 
. . . AVG of obverse ligatured . . . A/G). 
(2-17; 2-88, 2-12. 2 09, 2 06 (3), 2-05, 2-0, 
1-96, 1-87, 1-85, 1-8,1-65.) 
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70-83. Itev. VRBS—ROMA (Cuirass type). 

M.ms. LVGPS; TRPS- (8); TRPS (5). 
(2 08 ; 2-44, 2-38, 2-27, 2-2, 21, 2 09, 2 0, 
183; 2 02, 2-0, 1 9, 1-89, 1-67.) 


Valent in ian II. 


Obv. DN VALENTIN I AN VS IVN PFAVC (not 
ligatured). 

84-85. Iicv. VICTOR — IA AVGCC 

M.ms. TRPS (2). (2-81, 2-0.) 

86-90. Obv. DN VALENTINIA — NVS IVN PF AVG 


M.ms. 


llev. VRBS —ROMA (Cuirass type). 

* 

AQ.PS* 

rev. dies). (2-27, 2-22,2 05, 2 0, 1-94.) 
Obv. DN VALENTI NI — AN VS PF AVG 


(5, two from identical obv. and 


91-92. Rev. VIRTVS RO— MANORVM (Cuirass type). 
M.ms. TRPS (2). (1-96, 1-91.) 

93. Rev. VRBS—ROMA (Cuirass type). 

M.m. LVGPS (2-19.) 


Theodosius I. 

Obv. DN THEODO — SI VS PF AVG 
94-96. Rev. VIRTVS RO — MANORVM (Cuirasstypo). 
M.ms. TRPS (8). (2-13, 2-06, 2-0.) 

97. Rev. VRBS — ROMA (Throne type). 

M.m. R*B (1-06.) 


Arcadius. 

98. Obv. DN ARCADI—VS PF AVG 
Rev. VRBS — ROMA (Cuirass type). 
M.m. TRPS (1-84.) 


Magnus Maximus. 

Obv. DN MAGMAX—IMVS PF AVG 

99. Rev. CONCOR —DIA AVGGG 
M.m. TRPS (1-94.) 
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100-124. Rev. VIRTVS RO-MANORVM (Throne 
type). 

M.ms. TRPS (25). (2-10, 218 (2), 217, 
216, 218, 2 07, 2 06 (2), 2 04, 2-03. 
198, 1-96, 1-89, 1-86, 182, 1-81, 1 79, 
1-78, 1-68, 1-65, 1-68, 1-57 (2), 1-48.) 


Victor. 

125. Obv. DN FL VIC —TOR PF AVG 

Jicv. VIRTVS RO — MANORVM (Throne 
type). 

Man. TPRS (2 09.) 

If we compare the present hoard, which may conveniently 
be known ns “Shapwick II”, with that described by 
Miss Robertson (“Shapwick I”) we notice a striking dif¬ 
ference in their composition :— 

Shapwick I Shapwick II 


Constantius 11 . 

8 

4 

Julian 

4 

7 

Valentinian I . 

8 

2 

Valens 

. 17 

. 84 

Gratian 

. 11 

. 36 

Vnlontiniau II . 

. 18 

. 10 

Theodosius I 

. 11 

4 

Arcadius . 

. 16 

1 

Magnus Maximus 

. 15 

. 26 

Flavius Victor . 

1 

. . 1 

Eugenius . 

5 

. . — 

Honorius . 

. 21 

. . — 


Miss Robertson dated “Shapwick I”, from tike prepon¬ 
derance and the respective numbers of coins of the latest 
emperors represented, at c. a.d. 410. “ Shapwick II” is a 

normal hoard of about two decades earlier. Not only does 
it omit Eugenius and Honorius.. but its latest coins—the 
VIRTVS ROMANORVM (Cuirass type) TRPS of Valen- 
tinian II and Theodosius show in obverse and reverse the 
style which seems distinctive of the earlier part of that 
issue. Again, Miss Robertson expressly notes that the 
latest coins of “ Shapwick I ” “ show slight traces of wear ”, 
while the latest of “ Shapwick II” are in mint condition. 
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Despite their proximity in the ground and the identical 
means taken to preserve them, the two hoards, whether 
buried or not at the same time, must be regarded as 
typical of two widely separated periods. 

The earlier coins of “ S hap wick II " showed signs of 
wear but not such as to argue continuous use or a slow 
drift from abroad, while the later coins had evidently come 
straight from the place of minting. It may be recalled 
that in the Terling hoard the three Milan coins of Victor were 
all in mint state (except for corrosion in one instance) and 
all from the same pair of dies. In the present hoard there 
were two pairs of identities, all coins being somewhat worn. 
As these are found together after considerable circulation, 
it is at least likely that they represent a large batch shipped 
directly to Britain and circulating in the neighbourhood. 
The theory of “coin-drift" and arguments based upon it 
find no support in these hoards. 

A well-known feature of late hoards found in Britain is 
the occurrence of siliquac cut down to a mere fraction— 
ranging from about two-thirds to about one-third—of their 
normal size and weight. There is no trace of this practice 
in either of the Shapwick hoards. In both, instances of 
clipping are few and the clipping confined to a furtive 
nibbling at the edge which it was no doubt liO)>ed would 
pass unnoticed. But other late hoards such as, for instance, 
the Coleraine, S. Ferriby, and Icklingham II hoards contain 
a large number of coins which have lieen so frankly and 
drastically cut down that they clearly were not intended to 
be accepted at the value of the uncut coins found side by side 
with them in the same hoard. They must be symptomatic 
of some change in monetary conditions, and this, it would 
seem, could only be a rise in the value of silver. 

Hoards which do not show this drastic cutting-down are 
the E. llnrptree, which ends well before the death ofValens, 
Shapwick II, and Grovely Wood, both dated before the 
accession of Honorius, and N. Men dip, dated shortly after 
his accession. Thera is thus no evidence of the practice up 
to the reign of Honorius. But the Terling, Sproxton, 
Icklingham I and III, and Shapwick I hoards, though from 
their content—apart from the clipping—datable with the 
three “drastically cut down” hoards mentioned above, 
and so coming down at least well towards the middle of 
Honorius’s reign, also contain evidence that the practice had 
not yet set in. 

Now up to this point there had been, as all these hoards 
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show, a continuous influx of Honorian silver (as there had 
also been, I think, of his small 1 Salus ’ bronze) coinage into 
Britain. But with the rise of the usurper Constantine III 
the flow must have been checked. His own coinage was 
not abundant and little of it could have been spared by 
him for Britain. With growing scarcity would come a 
growing appreciation in the value of silver and the need for 
a coin of lesser metal content than the siliqua. Hoards 
accumulated or deposited after the separation, while neces¬ 
sarily coinciding in their composition with the latest pre- 
separation hoards, would naturally bear evidences of an 
attempt at readjustment made by cutting down the siliqua. 
The chaotic state of the currency resulting from unregulated 
individual action in this attempt can be seen in the fan¬ 
tastic variation of size and weight of the cut-down coins, 
each of which, unless actually weighed, might well give 
occasion to dispute. 

If what I have written above is correct, “ cut-down ” 
hoards must be dated after the usurpation of Constantine III, 
but how long after can only be inferred from the state of 
wear of the coins which compose them. 

The few coins of exceptional rarity occurring in this hoard 
are the “ Virlus ” of Gratian with the iE mintmark SMTR, 
the “Concordia” of Maximus, the ** Vhius”o[ Victor with mint- 
mark TPRS, and the“ Urbs Roma” of Arcadius. But many 
coins of the commoner issues play a useful part in helping 
to settle by means of obverse or reverse die-identities the 
course of the late-fourth-century coinage. For example, a 
“ Firfus” of Maximushasobverse identity with his “ Concordia ” 
in the British Museum ; and a common obverse of Grutian 
links his “ Urbs lioma” (Cuii*ass type) TRPS* and TRPS and 
shows by the states of the die that of these two coins the 
later mentioned was the earlier struck. Much additional 
illustration, too, has been gained of the interchange of 
portrait between emperors within the same issue. 

The high average weight (1-99 grammes) of the siliquae in 
this hoard must be noted. For the contrast offered by the 
coinage which was struck after the death of Theodosius we 
can turn to Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil’s “ The Terling Treasure ” 
(Mm. Chron., 1988, pp. 145 fF.) where we find the Milan 
siliquae of Arcadius and llonorius averaging 1-3 grammes. 

J. W. E. Pearce. 
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ICKLINGHAM II REDIVIVUS. 

This hoard, which I described in the Numismatic Chronicle , 
1929, pp. 819 ff., has since passed into my own possession, 
and I have felt myself at liberty to submit many coins 
previously wholly or partly indecipherable to a drastic 
process of cleaning. One result has been the discovery of 
at least two hitherto (I believe) unnoted varieties of the 
common Salus reipublicae type. But recent discussion on 
the later Roman currency in Britain has suggested other 
ways also in which the evidence from this hoard might be 
helpful, and I venture briefly to summarize it here. 

The Clipping of Silver. Nine-tenths were clipped, including 
the two earliest (Constantius II) and the twelve latest 
(Honorius). Julian is represented by coins varying between 
2-24 gm. and 0-8 gm. Two-thirds of the clipped coins are 
between slightly over and slightly under 1 gm. That one 
is cut to a neat decagonal shape seems to show that the 
clipping was open and unashamed, and not the gradual 
result of many dishonest acts. It is hard to see how any 
common denominator could be found for these coins except 
by weighing. 

It is fortunate that the two unique coins—of Gallienus 
Caesar and Flav. Max. Helena—presented by the former 
owner of the hoard, Mr. H. C. Beck, F.S.A., to the British 
Museum, were not clipped, but they were respectively of 
billon and of (apparently) base silver. 

Radiate and Constantinian Periods. On the whole the 
barbarous imitations show more signs of use thnn the 
legitimate issues. An JE 2 of Daza was quite unworn and 
intact; an unworn Beata tranquillitas was, on the other 
hand, cut down to a weight of 0-7 gm. 

Constantian Period. Some legitimate coins were cut down 
and many imitations were struck on small-size flans, ranging 
in weight down to O G and 0-4 gm. The four of Magnentius 
were all barbax-ous. 

Valentinianian Period. Less than half the JE 3 were left 
intact. None were carefully halved—a common procedure 
with these coins—but some were roughly broken and some 
cut down to a small JEi size. 

Theodosian Period. Of the Victoria Auggg (single Victory) 
type there were 541, of the Salus reipublicae type 820. Then- 
more precise classification (when possible) is as follows:— 
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VICTORIA AVCCC (Single Victory). 


Trevcri 81. All seem to have broken obverse legend. 
With mint-mark TRP there occurs a single coin of Arcndius 
(? rev. division). With mint-mark TR we have (o) Victoria 
Auggg for Valentinian II (I example), Theodosius (5), 
Arcndius (5), Eugenius (?1). The mint-mark of Eugenius’s 
coin is not visible, but this reverse division seems confined 
to Treveri; the rest of the coin is exceptionally clear: 
(6) Victor-ia Auggg for Arcadius (7) only. Two of these 
have the spelling ARC API VS, commonly found for him 
on the siliquac on which he shares reverse identities with 
Eugeni us. 

Of the total of 31 Treveran coins Arcadius has 18. 


Lugdvmmx 48. With mint-mark LVCP we have Valen¬ 
tinian II (8), Theodosius (2), Arcadius, (a) with unbroken 
obverse legend (10), (&) with obverse divided l-V (7), 
Honorius, with unbroken obverse legend (4), Eugenius (1). 
But the most interesting coins are those with mint-mark 

V I „ 

j-ygp with which both Arcadius (2) and Honorius (4) 

have broken obverse legend. Until further evidence proves 
me wrong, I must consider these as definitely post-Theo- 
dosian. 


A relate 192. The mint-marks are PCON, SCON, and 
TCON. The emperors share the three officinae as follows: 
Valentinian II P (13), T (1, barbarous), Theodosius P (2), 
S (11), T (5), ? letter (5). Arcadius P (10), S (13), T (84), 
? letter (21, one with CO), Eugenius, ? letter (1). A coin 

with appeal's from the portrait to be of Eugenius. 


A more complete mint-mark in the Third Richborough 
Report justifies us in attributing this coin to Arelate. 

Of coins unattributable to mints Valentinian II lias 4, 
Theodosius 11, Arcadius (a) “unbroken” 56, (h) l-V 10, 
?division 10, Honorius, “ unbroken” 9. 


SALVS REIPVBLICAE 

Home 140. The mint-marks are RP to R€, shared by 
the emperors as follows: Valentinian II P (3), B (4), 
? letter (S), Theodosius B (4), Q_ (8), ? letter (5), Arcadius P 
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(1), B(S), € (1), ? letter (5), Honorius B (5), a (3), € (1), 
? letter (25); his obverse legend, where legible, always begins 
Dn On - - 

The strange variety with obverse Dn Hono-ri Aug occurs 
in five examples. This was first noted by Mr. F. S. Salisbury 
from the Weymouth hoard, but a corresponding coin of 
Arcadius has not, to my knowledge, been recorded. There 
is one, however, in the present hoard, having obverse 
Dn Arca-di Aug, and I have since seen another at Rich- 
borough. 

A coin with obverse division [?]•«!» p f Aug and mint- 
mark lacking can be identified with the help of some half- 
dozen coins lately seen at Kichborough as of Honorius and 
from the mint of Rome. None of the Richborough examples 
is complete, but their cumulative evidence makes the attri¬ 
bution certain. One mint-mark reads RP. 

Aquileia 54 with mint-marks AQ.P, AQ.S, shared thus: 
Valentinian II P (8), S (5), Theodosius P (4), S (9), ? letter 
(1), Arcadius P (18 and one barbarous), S (4), ?letter (3), 
Honorius S (1). 

Unattributable to mints are 126, of which about 100 are 
probably of Rome. 

VICTORIA AVCGG (Two Victories). 

There are nine from Rome, equally divided between 
Valentinian II, Theodosius, and Arcadius. Theodosius and 
Arcadius each have one with the very rare mint-mark 
R$B. From Aquileia there are two, both of Theodosius. 

J. W. E. Pearce. 


SILVER PENNIES FOUND AT NEWCASTLETON, 
ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

On 27 April 1937 a group of 14 silver coins was dis¬ 
covered by some workmen employed by the Forestry 
Commission (Scotland) on opening drains in the valley of 
the Tweedenburn in Newcastleton Forest, at a distance 
of three miles from the town of Newcastleton, Roxburgh¬ 
shire. The coins were found at a depth of 7 in. below the 
surface of the peat; that is, lying on the mineral soil, which 
was apparently undisturbed. They were scattered over an 
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area of a few square feet, and no trace of any receptacle was 
found. 

The coins were sent for examination to the Department 
of Coins and Medals at the British Museum, where they 
were identified as long-cross pennies of Henry III. The 
following list gives details :— 


Group. 

Date. 

Mint. 

Monet/cr. 

I. 

1247-1248 

London 

Nicole 

II. 

c. 1248 

London ? 

Henri 

III. 

1248-1250 

Bury St. Edmunds 

Ion? 

III. 

99 

Lincoln 

Ricard 

III. 

• » 

|9 

Walter 

III. 

f| 

London ? 

Henri 

III. 

91 

London 

Nicole 

III. 

99 

York 

Ion 

V.A 

1251-1260 

London 

Nicole 

V.B 

91 

»t 

Henri 

V.B 

99 

99 

99 

V.B 

99 

99 

Ricard ? 

V.o 

9f 

? 

Willem 

v. (?) 

99 

Canterbury 

Nicole 

Robert Kerr. 


ERRATUM. 

The following notes have been omitted from Numismatic 
Chronicle , 1937, p. 312: 

1. Oxoniensia, ii (1937), pp. 93 ff. 

2. Num. Ckron ., 1937, pp. 124 ff. 
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Louis Robert ; Villes d'Asie Mineurc: etudes dc geographic 
antique. Paris, 1935. 

The evidence used in this series is to so large an extent 
numismatic that a review in the Chronicle should pay parti¬ 
cular attention to the manner in which it has been handled ; 
and there seems some risk that M. Robert may have placed 
more reliance on types of coins as clues to the position of 
towns than is quite safe. Finds of coins, at any rate of bronze 
or small silver, are of course fairly reliable guides when 
treated on the principles which have been kid down by 
Imhoof, Waddington, and Regling; and there is no serious 
ground for criticizing M. Robert’s work on this side. But 
in one or two instances he lays stress on the common use of 
dies by two towns as proving their proximity, and this does 
not appear justifiable. 

He quotes (p. 189) the three possible explanations of such 
a joint user suggested by Regling—the striking of coins 
for two towns at one mint, the loan of dies from one 
to another, or the travelling of operators from one town to 
another: all three are possible, but no one involves the 
proximity of the two towns. The travelling workman is 
more likely to have flourished in the early stages of coinage, 
when a holder of bullion wished to have it put on the 
market in the most advantageous form: he existed until 
comparatively recent times in India, and there is some 
reason to suspect his presence in England in Norman times, 
though it was then more usual for dies to be made in 
London and sent down to provincial centres for the actual 
striking of the coins. The loan of dies would not seem 
likely to have been practised much in Greece before Roman 
times, unless under a monetary convention: there are some 
instances in Crete where it is probable, and in one or 
two outlying regions Greek dies may have been obtained 
by “barbarians’’ who wished to produce a coinage on 
the Greek model, or they may have been deliberately 
sent abroad for a similar purpose. The striking of coins 
for several towns at a common centre is certainly the 
natural explanation of most instances of the joint use of 
dies, and it was in all probability more prevalent in Greece 
than has been recognized : the early “island” coins may have 
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been struck at Aegina, the first Athenian didrachms were 
almost certainly made in Euboea, and tho Cyzicene staters 
with exotic types may be taken, as implied in the suggestion 
of Head, to be really produced on the order of the cities 
whose types appear on them. In all these cases the mint 
would be at the central market of the metal, and it would 
be an obvious advantage for a city which wanted a supply 
of coin to get it in the form which it had ultimately to 
take: the reason was the same as that which now operates 
to make the London mint strike coins for all quarters of the 
world. At a later period, particularly in Asia Minor in 
Imperial time?, the reason for the existence of a central 
mint would be different: a few large cities, such as Smyrna, 
issued a constant stream of coins, but many small towns 
only appeared at intervals as the sponsors of a local coinage, 
and it would be most natural that when these towns wanted 
such a coinage they should send an order to a regular mint 
rather than establish one themselves for a temporary 
purpose. 

The last explanation is the one which probably applies to 
the cases which M. Robert has considered; and it certainly 
does not imply that the town which ordered coins was near 
the mint to which it sent its order. If modern instances 
may be cited, it would not even be necessary that the mint 
was the nearest; Italy, in the last century, ordered coins 
from Birmingham, and there are several mints nearer to 
Guatemala than London. The topographical value of the 
argument from common use of dies seems to be small: 
moreover, the list given by M. Robert shows instances of 
joint user by towns about fifty miles apart, and it is not 
much help in locating a site to know that it is somewhere 
in a circle with a radius of fifty miles. 

M. Robert has done such excellent work in his studies 
that it would be a pity for him to be led away on a false 
trail by a mistaken use of numismatic evidence. 

J. G. M. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED GREEK COINS. 

[See Plate I.] 

I. Mark Antony and Cleopatra at Ptolemais-Ace. 

Obo. Head of Mark Antony r., framed in laurel-wreath. 

Rev. On r. downwards, IEPAC ACYAOY ; in the field, on 
1. in centre, n]TO|AE|MA; on r. below, IE; on 1. 
below HN. Bust of Cleopatra r., hair in knot behind, 
wearing broad diadem, necklace with pendant, and robe 
fastened on left shoulder with a disk-like ornament. 
Border of dots. 

JE. f 22-5 mm. 8-78 grin. (135-5 grs.). Kestner 
Museum, Hanover, from an old collection. [PI. I. 1 
and 1 a (enlarged diani.).] 

The middle syllables of the city’s name M AIE (set on 
a slight curve) are clear, the remainder (in the reading 
of which Professor Gaebler most kindly supports me) 
faintly legible. The attribution of the coin is how¬ 
ever confirmed by the fact that the head of Antony 
is found within the same laurel border on other coins 
of Ptolemais, with the reverse standing Tyche, e.g. 
D.M.C. Phoenicia , p. 130, no. 14 (25 mm., wt. 10-85 grm.). 
There is a second specimen (25 mm., wt. unknown) from 
the same die as this London coin known from a cast 
in the Berlin cabinet (offered by Hamburger 1886) on 
which the reverse inscription is more distinct than that 
of the London one, and reads LI A KAIA2Y to 1., fTTO- 
AEjMAEnN',IE/?S to r., the P apparently having been 


KUMUM. CM KOI*., vox.. XVIII, SEWKB V. 


F 
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omitted at first and later inserted in the die. A third 
specimen (25 mm., 10-27 grm. [PL I. 2]) formerly in the 
Rouvier Collection 1 and now in that of Mr. E. T. 
Newell, to whom I am indebted for a cast and an exact 
description, shows slight differences in the designs of 
obverse and reverse, which in this case reads IEPAZ. 
The obverse of this last coin very closely resembles that 
of our piece, although it does not appear to be from 
the same die. It may also be pointed out that it is 
about 2-5 mm. smaller than the other three specimens 
(the die being obviously too large for the flan) and also 
1-5 to 2 grm. lighter, which shows that it was struck 
later than the coins with reverse Tyche and date LAI 
(year 11 of the Caesarean era = 38-37 b.c.). 

The hitherto unknown coin in Hanover provides us 
with a new example of the portraits of these two world- 
famous figures in conjunction. Portraits of Antony or 
Cleopatra alone are known on a large number of coins. 2 
But pieces of this kind on which the conjunction of 
both portraits provides documentary evidence of the 


1 J. Rouvier, “Num. des Villes de Phenicie”, Joum. Intent., iv, 
1901, p. 214. no. 993, PI. A 10. 

* To the bibliography, in addition to the well-known Catalogues 
by Cohen, Babelon, Grueber, and Bahrfeldt (Rdmische GohhuGnzen- 
prilgung) may be added: J. J. Bernoulli, Rdmische Ihmographie, 
i (1882), MOnztafel, iv, 80-91 (Antony, text pp. 203-11) and 
93-6 (Cleopatra, text, pp. 212-17). L. Forrer, ‘‘Les Monnaies de 
Cl£opatre VII”, Rev. Beige, 1900, pp. 5-28, 149-66, and 277-92, 
PI. I—II. J. N. Svoronos, Nop. toC Kpar. r»» IIroA«/*mW, Athens, 
1904-1908 (Cleopatra VII and her Co-regents, ii, nos. 1847-1908, 
PI. LXI1 and LXIII, text, iv, pp. 358-95). U. Kahrstedt, Frauen 
auf antiken Manzen, Klio, x (1910), pp. 276-8, 292. L. Curtius, 
Ikonographische Beitruye sum Portrait der rdm. Repuhlik (Cleo¬ 
patra VII Pliilopator), Mitt. d. deutsch. arch. Inst., R5m. Abt. 48 
(1933), pp. 182-92. 
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marriage of the two in 36 b.c. 3 have so far only been 
known in three series of coins: 4 

A. Tetradrachms of A ntioch 5 of 36 b.c. 

Obv. ANTCONIOC AVTOKPATtOP TPITON TPKON AN- 
APCON * Head of Antony r. 

Jicv. BACIAICCA KAEOfTATPA OEA NEtOTEPA Bust 
of Cleopatra r. wearing diadem. 

The year 33 b.c. as the lower limit of date is given 
by overstrikes of Parthian tetradrachms of this year 
(cf. Allotte de la Fiiye, Rev. Num., 3904, pp. 174-87; 
H. Dressel, Z.f.N., xxxiii (1922), p. 166), while the 
upper limit is in all probability the year 36. This is 
also the conclusion reached after a thorough investiga¬ 
tion by Allotte de la Fiiye (op. cit ., p. 186), and he is 
followed by A. Dieudonnd (Rev. Num., 1927, p. 23). 

3 Stuhelin, in Pauly-Wiwowa, 72.2?., XI, i (1921), s.v. Kleopatra, 
p. 759. All the arguments in favour of the reality, often disputed, 
of the marriage in 36 are given in Weigall, The Life and Times of 
Cleopatra (new and revised edition, 1923, p. 213) ; cf. also Tarn in 
Cambr. A tic. Hist., x, pp. 55-6, 76, who gives a date of autumn 37 
for the marriage. 

4 All three collected as early ns Mionnet VI (1813), p. 33, nos. 
266-8, under " Rois d’figypte. Cleopatra cum Marco Antonio”, 
since which time no additions have been made. 

3 Wroth, B.M.C. Galatia, etc. (1899), p. 158, nos. 53-6, PI. XIX. 
3. L. Forrer, op. cit., pp. 277-9. Svorono3, op. cit., ii, p. 316, 
no. 1897 (41 specimens), and 1898, PI. LXIII. 22, 23, 24; iv, pp. 
889-91, also liegling in Svoronos, iv, p. 520. Kuhrstedt, op. cit., 
p. 276, under no. 3, pp. 277-8. L. Laffranchi, “ Monetazione di 
Augusto ”, JKr. Ital., 1917, p. 254, PL III. 37-8. v. Sallet-Regling, 
Die antihen MQnzen 3 , (1929), p. 61. A. Dieudonne, “Les Monnaies 
grecques de Syrie ”, 22ft*. Num., 1927, p. 22, PI. 1. 21. Curtius, 
op. cit., p. 182. Hill, Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks, 
1932, p. 81, no. 16. 

* Among the live specimens in Berlin from different obverse and 
reverse dies there is one (LObbecke, 14-73 gnu.) with TP ICON 
AAPtdN (sic). 

f2 
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A bronze coin of Damascus in the Hunter Collection 7 
dated 36 b.c. shows the same traces of advancing age 
in the features of Cleopatra, now 33 years old, as do 
the tetradrachms. 

Like the date, the mint of these coins has also been 
much disputed, and quite recently Paul Graindor 8 has 
again put forward the clai ras of Alexandria. But there 
are no numismatic reasons in favour of this, while sup¬ 
port for the generally accepted view that they were 
minted in Syria (and presumably in the capital) may bo 
found in a characteristic feature, hitherto not properly 
appreciated even bySvoronos—the symbol of the horse’s 
head on a unique tetradrachm in Athens 9 [PL I. 3], 
This is an old Seleucid armorial badge, well known as 
a type and symbol on many coins of the kings of Syria 
from Seleucus I onwards (cf. Imhoof-Blumer, Num. 
Zeitschr., xlvi, 1913, p. 176). It is found on one coin be¬ 
side the head of Demetrius I ( Z./.N ., xxxv (1925), p. 227, 
no. 4, PI. IX. 12) in the same way as beside the head 
of Antony, and so indicates a Syrian origin. Dieudonne 
(op. cit., p. 23, note 2) wrongly describes this horse's 
head as a symbol of Seleucia, but it never appears on 
the coins of this city, the type of which is a thunder¬ 
bolt. The horse’s head is also of frequent occurrence 
on Parthian coins. Here perhaps it should again be 
traced back to a Seleucid origin (cf. "Wroth in B.M.C. 


7 Macdonald, Catalogue, iii (1905), p. 218, no. 1, PI. LXXV. 1; 
Svoronos, ibid., 1890, PI. LXIII. 16. I am indebted to Sir George 
Macdonald and Mies Anne S. Robertson for a cast. 

* B units et ft a lues-portraits d'Egijpte tvmaine (University £gyp- 
tienne, Rec. de Trav. PubL par la Faculte des Lettres, Cairo, 1937, 
p. 40). 

• Svoronoe, 1898 text, iv, p. 390 (I owo the casts to the kindness 
of Dr. W. Schwabacher of Athens). 
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Parthia, p. lxxii), but it must not on this account be 
brought into connexion with Antony’s unfortunate 
Parthian campaign, nor with his success against 
Armenia, which is reflected in the symbol of the 
Armenian royal tiara on the next group of the 
ARMENIA DEVICTA denarii (BMC. Republic , PI. 
CXV. 15, 16; Babelon, Antonia, no. 95) as well as on 
the denarius of the year 34 with reverse tiara, bow 
and arrow ( B.M.C . ibid., PI. CXV. 10; Babelon.no. 94). 

The attribution of the tetradrachms to Antioch is 
further supported by the very marked agreement 10 in 
style of the head of Antony with that on the drachms 
which are certainly of this city (reverse head of Tyche, 
B.M.C. Galatia, etc., p. 157, no. 52) [PI. I. 4]. Antony 
held court in the winter of 37-36 with Cleopatra at 
Antioch, in feasting and riotous living. 

In the old Seleucid royal city the ruler of the East 
may have felt himself the successor of the Seleucid 
sovereigns. If, moreover, the dating of the tetra¬ 
drachms to the year 36 is correct, the deification of 
Cleopatra on these coins as Oea vecoTcpa should be traced 
to Syrian rather than to Egyptian usage, for Cleopatra 
was not proclaimed as i>ed ‘'Iai? in Alexandria until 
Antony’s triumph in the year 34 (Plutarch, Antonius, 
54). On the other hand, a Syrian precedent may have 
been followed, that of the queen Cleopatra Thea, 
daughter of Ptolemy VI and wife of three kings of 
Syria, who calls herself Qed on the coins of her last 
years when she acted as regent for her young son 
Antiochus VIII Grypos, 125-121 b.c. u 

’• Forrer, op. cit , p. 279, has also called attention to this. 

11 E. Babelon, Bois de Si/rie, p. clii, fig. S7, nos. 1351, 1359, 
1362-6: he already calls attention to the similarity of the epithets 
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Newell, to whom we owe the careful investigation 
of the coinage of pre-imperial Antioch, 12 considers the 
origin of these tetradrachms in that mint as possible, 13 
and I think that the historical circumstances and 
numismatic indications alike show that they cannot 
well have been issued elsewhere than from the Syrian 
capital. Svoronos (ibid., iv. p. 389) has established that 
they are frequently found in Syria. On these tetra¬ 
drachms Antony 14 appears with his full titles as 
a Roman magistrate with the right of official coinage, 
a feature only found elsewhere on the bronze coinage 
of his third consulship in 31 b.c ., 15 which bears no 
portrait but only the legends, Obv. ANTn|YTTAT ; lieu. 
BAClA|OEA|N6. On the remaining coins, including 
our piece of Ptolemais, he is without official titles and 
is simply prince consort. 10 


of the two Cleopatra*. On the coins of the Ptolemies the title 
Theos, though repeatedly found in Ptolemaic inscriptions and 
papyri, is only once found for the living king, in the case of 
Ptolemy VI Philometor, the father of Cleopatra Thea (B.M.C. 
Ptoltmin, p. Ixvi; Svoronos, ibid., no. I486); and, what is move, on 
hi* Syrian issues “in the character of a Seleucid king” (Poole). 

J * Jium. Chron., 1919, pp. 69 ff. 

'* Ibid., p. 79, note 7. 

14 He was the first Roman ruler to put the head of a woman on 
a coin (before Cleopatra those of Fulvia and Octavia), and stands 
quite alone in his period in this respect, (Kahrstedt, pp. 291-2). 
This is probably an argument in favour of his marriage to Cleo¬ 
patra (cf. above p. 67, note 3), for her portrait would then appear 
on his coins like those of his two previous wives. 

,s Mint of Cyrene according to Svoronos, but more probably 
uncertain, cf. Regliug in Svoronos, ibid., p. 510; not incorporated 
by K. S. G. Robinson in B.M.C. Cyrenaicu : placed under Antioch 
in Berlin. 

14 Apart from the two exceptions ju6t mentioned, the head of 
Antony on coins of Greek cities is always without name and titles, 
e.g. at Philippi; Guelder, Die antiken liftmen Nordgiiichenlands, 
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B. Denarii 17 of the Roman Imperial Standard. 

Obv. ANTONI ARMENIA DEVICTA : Head of M. 
Antony r.; behind, Armenian royal tiara. 

Rev. CLEOPATRAE REGINAE RECVM FILIORVM 
REGVM Bust of Cleopatra r. with diadem; below, 
prow of ship. Struck in the East (Antioch ?) undated, 
but generally assumed to be of 34 b.c. 

C. Bronze coins of Berytus 18 with year 21 of Cleopatra 
and year 6 (the latter either of Caesarion or of 


iii, 2, p. 102, nos. 10-11; Corinth, BM.C., no. 490; Zacynthus, 
nos. 84-7; Cnossos, nos. 72-3; Soli-Pompeiopolis, 

BM.C., nos. 53-4; Antioch, BM.C ., no. 52 (drachm); Balaneia, 
Mionnet, v, p. 220, no. 588, Sttpjd. VIII, p. 156, no. 156; Anulus, 
B.M.C., no. 355; Berytus, BM.C., no. 15; Ptoletnais, BM.C., no. 
14: Tripoli*, B M.C., no. 20 ami p. cxvii, no. 8. 

17 Eckhel Doctrina Numorum, vi (1828), p. 47, year 34. Cohen*, 
i (1880, n. 57, no. 1, “ fnipple en Asie’, 35 ou 34). E. liabeion, 
Monn. (It la Ripubl. Rom., i (1885), p. 195, no. 95, year 34. M. v. 
Bahrfeldt, NachtiUge (1897), p. 40, no. 87, PI. 11. 35, and Die 
Miinzni der Flottenprdfcktr.n </. M. Anion lilt (1905), p. 25. Svoronos, 
op. cit., p. S18, no*. 1906-8, PI. LXIII. 81, cp. iv, p. 395, M geschla- 
gen zur Verhcrrlicliung der im Winter 35-4 erfolgten Unter- 
werfung Armenicns Hill, Historical Roman Coins (1909), p. 132, 
no. 82, “doubtless issued after the return of M. Antonius to 
Alexandria with Artavasdes in his train”. Kahrstedt, op. dt., 
p. 276, under uo. 3. Gruebor, BM.C. Rom. Rep., ii (1910), p. 525, 
nos. 179-82, iii, PI. CXV. 15, 16, and Kum. Chron., 1911, p. 150, 
probably struck in Athens c. 32-31. Latt'mnchi, Ri r. ltai. (1917), 
pp. 248 and 253, PI. III. 27, 28, 29 (Antioch 34). Sallet-Regling, 
Die ant Hen Miiuzev 3 (1929), p. 95. M. v. Bahrfeldt, Rbmische Gold- 
mOmenpnlgung (1923), p. 87, Autumn 34. Mattingly, Roman 
Coins (1928), p. 281, PI. XX. 16. c. 32. Curtins, op. cit., p. 1S3. 
Tarn, C.A.H., x, p. 80, PI. II. 189 f. 

14 Strack, Dytumtie der Ptolemiter, 1897, p. 211, note 47. Rouvier, 
Jo uni. Int., iii (1900), p. 2G6, no. 440, PI. XII. 8. L. Forrer, op. 
cit., pp. 279-80, nos. 40-3 (Aradux ?). Svoronos, op. cit., ii, no. 1887, 
PI. LXI1I. 18, 19; iv, pp. 385-7; also Regling in Svoronos, iv, 
p. 510. Hill, BM.C. Phoenicia (1910), p. Ii and p. 54, no. 15, PI. 
VII. 10. Stiihelin, R.K., xi, 1, p. 761. 
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Antony, or 'possibly double date of Cleopatra alone) 
= 31 RCP 

Obr. BACIAICCHC KAEOTTATPAC Bust of Cleopatra r. 
with diadem. 

licv. €TOVC KA TOYjKAlC 06AC N(€0)TePAC) Head 
of Mark Antony r. 

[A coin of the Phoenician Tripolis in Berlin (LCbbecke 
Collection, B.M.C. Phoenicia, p. cxviii, no. 3, PI. XLIII. 
10) with head of Mark Antony and reverse, a femalehead 
in which some scholars have wished to see Cleopatra 
(most recently Svoronos, ii,p.316,no. 1896, with a query, 
and, in agreement, Regling in Svoronos, iv, p. 510, and, 
following him, Kahrstedt, p. 16, under no. 2), but which 
after Hill’s illuminating explanation (B.M.C. ibid., p. 
cxviii) can only be interpreted as that of Fulvia, is 
therefore not included here—nor, of course, the coin 
of Tripolis (B.M.C., p. 204, no. 20) with the name of 
Cleopatra added in modern times.] 

Returning now to the coin of Ptolemais and its 
chronology, a date before 36 b.c., the year of the mar¬ 
riage, is impossible. A joint appearance of Antony 
and Cleopatra on coins could not conceivably be earlier. 
In view of the almost complete identity of the head of 
Antony with that on the coin of 38-37 [Pi. I. 2 ] whose 
obverse die was used for an issue obviously betraying 
■ by its reduced size and weight a scarcity of metal, the 
coin can only have been struck shortly after this date. 
On the other hand, the type of Cleopatra’s portrait is 
closely connected with the elder type of the Antioch 


” Opinions differ on this point. For the era of Antony see Tarn, 
C.A.1L, x, p. 81, and now Mrs. Baldwin Brett (see Postscript), 
Am. Journ. Arch., xli (1937), p. 461. 
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tetradrachms of the year 36; and, since after 34 we 
might expect an allusion to the Armenian victory, as 
on the denarii of group B, the only possible period is 
that between 36-34 n.c. Among the lands presented as 
dowry to Cleopatra by Antony were the Phoenician 
cities between the river Eleutherus and Eg 3 'pt, 20 with 
the exception of Tyre and Sidon, 21 thus including 
Ptolemais. The use of the old die for the too small 
flan betrays haste in the striking. It may be assumed 
that the city, which had put the head of a Roman ruler 
on its coins 22 as early as 38-37, now made all haste to 
adapt itself to the altered political situation, and, 
following the example of the Syrian capital, added the 
portraits of the new consort and sovereign. On this 
argument the coins should be put to the year 36 rather 
than later. 

The dies are careful pieces of characterization and 
enrich the iconography of these two famous figures, 
for the portraits differ in details from those hitherto 
known. The head of the Roman has an expression of 
sombre energy not found elsewhere, while the Syrian 
tetradrachms of the period of debauchery with Cleo¬ 
patra show almost a happy, pleasing smile. 23 The 
heavy swollen lips and the prominent chin reveal 

*° The modern Nahr al-Kebir, which flows into the sea about six 
hours’ journey north of Tripoli, and according- to Strabo formed 
the frontier between Seleucis on the one hand and Phoenicia and 
Coelc-Syria on the other; Benxinger, R.E., v, 2 (1905), col. 2354. 

“ Josephus, Ant. Jud 4, 1; Plutarch, Anton., 36. J. Raillard, 
Die Anordnungen (Its M. Antonins tin Orient (Diss. Zurich, 1S94), 
passim. Stalielin, R.E., xi, col. 760. 

n G. F. Hill, B.M.C. Phoenicia, p. lxxxi, “doubtless struck when 
Antonias was in the east at the time of his undertaking against 
Antiochus of Commagene”. 

a Stahelin, R.E., xi, 1, col. 759. 
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strong sensuality, which, like the broad forehead and 
hawk nose, are in keeping with Plutarch's description 
(Anton., 4). 

The Egyptian queen whose charms are recounted by 
Plutarch (ibid., 25, 27, 57,83), though only a few, more 
finely executed, coins from Egypt and Ascalon with 
her likeness in youth give us an idea of them, here 
appears some degrees more attractive and more femi¬ 
nine than on the coins of the above three groups and 
other issues which show an ageing portrait. 

For our knowledge of the physiognomy of these two 
celebrated characters who have attracted the interest 
of all ages, we are almost entirely dependent on coins.'- 4 
Only a single marble head in the Vatican on the 
Peplos-figure of the Sala in forma di croce greca (no. 
567) to which it does not belong, has so far been 
identified with certainty as that of the young Cleo¬ 
patra. The credit of discovering it is due to L. 
Curtius 85 who identified it with the help of a careful 
study of the coins. Of Antony, whose statues were 
destroyed 20 by order of the Senate after the battle of 
Actium, no sculptured portrait has so far been recog¬ 
nized with certainty. 

Postscript. —After this study had been completed 
Mrs. Agnes Baldwin Brett’s interesting article ‘ A New 
Cleopatra Tetradrachm of Ascalon’ in the American 
Journal of A reliaeologij, xli, no. 3 (July-September), 

u Gr&indor, op. cit., 40. 

K Op. cit., pp. 182-92. On the other hand, his attribution (op. 
cit., p. 188) of the carnelian gem in the Hermitage, Leningrad, 
(Furtwiingler, Ant ike Gemmtn , i, PI. 32, 87; ii, p. 160) toCIeoputra 
does not convince me. The features do not agree closely enough 
with the coin portraits. 

** Plutarch, Anton., 87, ibid .; Cic. 49 ; Dio, li, 19. 
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1937, reached me, which satisfactorily solves the 
hitherto unexplained problem of the era of the Ptole¬ 
maic tetradrachms of Ascalon and at the same time 
goes in some detail into the question of the portrait of 
Cleopatra on these coins. 

Some have wished to see in the pronounced hooked 
nose of the queen on the tetradrachm and denarii with 
the portrait of Antony an assimilation by the engraver 
to the physiognomy of the triumvir (Bernoulli, op. cit., 
p. 214, and Curtius, op. cit., p. 183) and the same might 
also have been said of our coin of Ptoleraais. Mrs. Bald¬ 
win Brett, however, shows, by comparing a drachm of 
Cleopatra’s father, Ptolemy XIII Auletes, in the Newell 
Collection, with the well-known and beautiful drachm 
of the daughter in the British Museum, that the nose 
is hereditary. 

The authoress finds that Curtius’s identification of 
the marble bust in the Vatican 4 has much in its favour * 
and it seems to me also that the objections raised have 
not affected his attribution. 


II. A New Coin of Alexandria. 

Obo. A VT.K.-AC - - - Head of Sept. Severus r., laureate ; 
dotted border. 

Rev.’ Representation of a 44 theoxenion ” (lectislcmium). 
From right to left on a couch covered with cushions 
Sarapis reclining to 1., holding a wreath in his out¬ 
stretched r. hand ; Jlarpocratcs facing, reclining to 1., 
his head turned towards Sarapis; Isis with cornucopiao 
and sceptre; Dcincicr holding torch in r. hand, with 
1. outstretched ; Ilcnnanubis. Below the couch three 
niches; in the central one, Tycho reclining to 1. on a 
couch. 

JE. diohol. f 25 mm ’ 759 8 rm - (117 grs.). E. T. 
Newell Collection, New York. [PI. I. 5.] 
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After my publication of the unique Berlin bronze 
drachm of Marcus Aurelius with the hitherto unknown 
representation of a theoxenion (Deutsche MiinzblUtter, 
1936, no. 408) [PI. I. 8], Mr. E. T. Newell, with a kind¬ 
ness which I cannot sufficiently appreciate, informed 
me of this coin of Septimius, also unique, in his collec¬ 
tion, and gave me permission to publish it. The coin 
is not so well preserved as that of Marcus Aurelius, 
which shows clearly almost all the details of this extra¬ 
ordinary reverse type, and most unfortunately no date 
can be read on it. Careful cleaning of the piece by 
electrolysis has brought none to light, though probably 
there was one in the exergue. Nevertheless, every¬ 
thing essential can be recognized on the coin so that 
the almost exact repetition of the theoxenion from the 
coin of Marcus is clear. There are the five deities on 
the couch: Sarapis, Harpocrates as a child, Isis, Demeter 
(her torch with the guard particularly clear), Hermanu- 
bis, all reproduced in the same attitudes and dress. 
Of the three niches below the couch the broad central 
one with reclining Tyche is still quite recognizable 
though the two at the sides are barely visible. The 
five ‘ vessels ’ above the heads of the deities which we 
must assume to be intended for their food are clearly 
completely lacking. This omission might be explained 
by the smaller size of the coin. 

The type is even more striking in the Alexandrian 
coinage of Severus than in that of Marcus, for Severus 
makes but sparing use of the older stock of types of 
native deities, and chooses more and more members 
of the royal house.* 7 


n The Alexandrian types of Severus are collected and discussed 
in J. Hasebroek, Vnttnuchungen zur Geschichtc des Kaisers Septimius 
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Obviously we have here a ‘ restitution * of the type 
of Marcus. Historical circumstances, the passage in 
the Vita Marci, and the Alexandrian terracottas with 
the same types made it unusually easy to explain the 
latter. For the coin of Severus, as the date is lacking 
and the obverse legend incomplete, we can only con¬ 
jecture what reasons may have led to the resumption 
of this very striking type. A general explanation 
might be found in the veneration of Severus for Marcus, 
which led to his fictitious adoption by the Divus 
Marcus in 195; 48 and the Emperor’s stay in Egypt 29 
in the years 199-200 and 200-201, where he might still 
see his predecessor’s theoxenion coins and terracottas, 
might well have been the occasion for new ritual feasts 
for the deities of the country. Perhaps a thank-offering 
was made to them for the successful termination of the 
war in the East, and this found reflection on the coin. 
The Roman coinage of this year has as its subject the 
restoration of peace and prosperity to the world by 
the house of Severus. 20 In view of this it is only 
natural to assume that the terracottas published in my 
earlier essay, which I had given to the time of Marcus, 
considering their differences of fabric and style, con¬ 
tinued to be manufactured down to the time of Severus. 

The Museum Antiker Kleinkunst in Munich possesses 
a further example of these clay money-boxes with 
representations of the lectisternium (theoxenion), to 

Severn*, Heidelberg, 1921, pp. 166—7*2. J. Vogt, Die alexandrinischen 
Munzen, Stuttgart, 1924, pp. 160-8. J. G. Milne, Catalogue of 
Alexandrian Coins, 1933, Oxford, pp. lxi and 66. 

M Hasebroek, p. 88 f., with all references. 

w Ibid., p. 118 f.; Vogt, p. 165 f. 

•* Mattingly and Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage, iv, i, 1936, 
p. 69; cf. also Vogt, p. 167. 
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which Prof. R. Zalm has most kindly drawn my atten¬ 
tion. I am also indebted to the Director, Prof. H. 
Diepolder of Munich for a photograph of the piece (Inv. 
no. 5614) and for the following note: M The piece was 
purchased from a Munich dealer, and the provenance 



was given as Egypt, which, to judge by the clay, seems 
to me quite trustworthy. Unfortunately the relief is 
far from sharp, so that it was impossible to get a better 
picture. On the bench are represented : Sarapis, who 
is crowning Harpocrates; Harpocrates, as a child, 
squatting (like your PI. 167. 1) 31 ; Isis (the cornucopiae 
very indistinct); Demeter with torch; Hermanubis 
with caduceus. The animals beneath appear to me to 
be a Hathor-cow on left, and an Apis-bull on right, 
with a thymiaterion between them. The back is 


31 i.e. DeutscJie (1986). 
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smooth. Above is a well-preserved slit for the insertion 
of the money.” 

The measurements are: height 10-5 cm., breadth 
11*9 cm.; the same, therefore, as those of the piece 
illustrated on PI. 167, no. 1, to which it bears also 
a greater likeness in other respects than to the savings- 
box on PI. 166, no. l, 8a which corresponds rather with 
the coin of Marcus. The vessels, however, are repre¬ 
sented in the same way as on the last-named piece. 
A new feature appears in the objects in relief under 
the line beneath the bench: a thymiaterion or altar 
flanked by what appears to be an Apis-bull with solar 
disk between the horns on 1.,** and on the r. a Hathor- 
cow (or a ram? or a second Apis-bull?) walking to 1. 
Here we have, then, the sacred animals of the Egyptians 
associated with the banquet of the gods. The execu¬ 
tion of this ill-composed piece of journeymans work is 
superficial in the extreme, but it is noteworthy for the 
historical interest which links it and its companion- 
pieces to the coins. Ph. Lederer. 


81 i.e. ibid. 

88 Similar to the coins B.M.C. ^/«rn»irf/ia,Pl.XXV,812(H;ulrian) 
and 1175 (Antoninus Pius) and to the terracottas, Weber, 7Vmi- 
Jcotten, Berlin, 1014, PI. 37, 414. 


IV. 


A HOARD OF DECADRACHMS OF THE 
DERRONES FROM VELITCHKOVO 
(BULGARIA). 

[See Plates II and III.] 

On the 24fch of September 1937 a workman while 
digging in the locality of “ Issovi kamani ” near the 
village Velitchkovo, where there is a good quarry for 
pavement blocks, dug out an earthen pot with nine 
decadrachras bearing the name of the Tliraco-Macc- 
donian tribe Derrones. 1 The quarry is on the eastern 
slope of the hill “Strandja" at the foot of which is 
situated the village Velitchkovo (Tsgerli). The village 
is at a distance of 12 km. north-west of the town 
Pasardjik, in southern Bulgaria, and 2 km. from the 
highway Sofia-Plovdiv (Philippopolis). 

According to the story of the workman and his 
friends the pot with the coins was placed near a rock 
and was covered with a round thick terracotta tile 
(see fig. 1). From the fragments of the pot, which 
was broken after it was dug out, it can be seen that 


1 Another not less valuable hoard from a later epoch was found 
near Velitchkovo 35years ago. In 1903on the hill top ‘Gradishteto 
2 km. from the village, villagers dug out 25 kgs. of gold Byzan¬ 
tine coins together with ten pieces of silver-ware. From this hoard 
nothing could be saved for the collections of the National Museum, 
but two silver-gilt plates from it belong now to the collection of 
Scblumberger; see Tacchella, Rev. Nitm., 1903, p. 330; Migeon in 
Syria , iii, 1922, p. 171. 
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it had the form of a cup, 12-5 cm. high; the diameter 
of its base measures 8 cm., and the width of its 
mouth is 10-5 cm. The sides of the pot are smooth 
on the outside, with no decoration whatsoever; the 
coins were found lying in the bottom of the cup, 
covered with a thick layer of black earth. 

Immediately after finding the coins the workmen 
hid them away. Fortunately they were discovered in 
time and obtained for the collections of the numis¬ 
matic cabinet at the National Museum in Sofia, 
except one specimen which now belongs to the local 
museum in Pasardjik . 2 

All the nine decadrachms are very well preserved, 
which shows that they had been in circulation only 
for a short time. 

The representations on the coins are identical with 
those on the decadrachms of the Demmes already 
known . 3 On the reverse there is a triskeles, which is 
made up of three human legs ending in horse-hooves, 
i.e. the legs of a Silenus. This is very well seen on 
the specimens nos. 4, 5, and 9 [see Pi. II and IIIJ. 

In our hoard there are specimens with two different 
kinds of symbols. On nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 in the 
space over the ox is an eagle flying towards the right 
and holding in its beak a lizard by the tail. 4 On the 

* Thanks to Mr. Hristovitch, Custos at the local museum in 
Pasardjik, who immediately informed the Direction of the National 
Museum in Sofia of the finding of the hoard, it was possible to 
obtain the coins for the numismatic cabinet in Sofia. 

* See Ooebler, Lie anlikcn Milnzen ton Macedonia und Paionia 
1935, pp. 55-6. 

4 On the specimen published by Gaeblcr ( oj>. cit., p. 56, no. 3) 
the representation is not clear, and that is why the reptile has been 
taken for a turtle. 
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remaining four coins in the corresponding place there 
is a circle of dots with an eight-pointed star in the 
middle. 

Ou these coins the name of the Derrones is given 
in two different ways; on one specimen the whole 
name is engraved, and on others it is given in an 
abbreviated form. Thus, on the coins which have 
the symbol of a flying eagle, the whole name is 
written; on the remaining coins it is abbreviated thus 
IHOHA3A. 

Comparison of the nine decadrachms in the hoard 
shows that several specimens come from the same 
dies. Thus the obverses of the specimens nos. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 are struck from the same die. The representa¬ 
tions on these four coins are identical, for example, the 
position of the extremities, the size of the figures, the 
wicker-side of the two-wlieeled vehicle ; also a rough¬ 
ness which appears in the space above the ox is 
identical on all the coins and is due to a defect in 
the die. Two different dies, however, were used for 
the reverse of these four coins: nos. 2 and 3 are 
from the same reverse die and on them the triskeles 
revolves towards the left. The reverse of nos. 4 and 
5 are from another die—the triskeles on them re¬ 
volves towards the right. The coins nos. 6, 7, 8, and 
9 are also from identical dies. Specimen no. 1 is 
from a third die; the appearance and the style of 
this coin differ from those of the remaining coins of 
the hoard. On this coin the body of the ox is longer, 
the eagle is smaller, while the half-palmette in the 
space below the ox is missing. The much worn 
surface of this coin shows that it had been in circula¬ 
tion for a long time. This indicates that it is older 
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than the remaining eight decadrachms, and should be 
placed at the top of the list. 

The average weight of the nine coins is between 
39 and 40-50 grm. (600-625 grains); the heaviest speci¬ 
men is no. 9, it weighs 40-65 grin. (627-5 grains); and 
the lightest is no. 7, only 38-90 grm. (601 grains). 

A description of the coins follows: 

1. Obv. MO>IIHOfl93 A in a curve above. A bearded man, 

wearing a short-sleeved chiton, is seated in a two¬ 
wheeled car drawn by two oxen (of which only one 
is seen); in his right hand he holds a whip; in 
the space above, nn eagle flying towards the right; 
the eagle holds in its beak a lizard by the tail; triple 
ground-line. 

Rev. In the middle of an incuse square a triskeles 
revolving towards the left. 

Size 38/32 mm.; wt. 40-31 grm. (622 grains) 
[PI. II. I.] 

The reverse of the coin was blackened with smoke by 
the finder of the hoard. 

2. Obv. MO)HMOflfl3A ; Similar to no. 1; under the ox 

there is a half-palmette. 

Rev. Similar to no. 1. 

Size 36/37 mm. ; wt. 40-35 grm. (622-5 grains) 
[PL II. 2.] 

Of the same type is the specimen published by Gaebler, 
Die ant. Sliimcn von Macedonia wul Paionia, p* 56, 8; 
PI. I. 11. 

3. Obv. The inscription cannot be seen. Similar to no. 2. 
Rev. Similar to no. 2. 

Size 35/85 mm.; wt. 40-50 grm. (625 groins) 
[PI. II. 3.] 

4. Obv. HO)l . . OflflHA. Similar to no. 3. 

Rev. In the middle of an incuse square a triskeles 
towards the right. 

Size 85/35 mm.; wt. 40-50 grm. (625 grains) 
[PI. II. 4.J 
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5. Obv. HO Ml . . . Similar to no. 4. 

Rev. Similar to no. 4. 

Size 35/85 mm.; wt. 89-40 grm. (GOS grains) (Pasar- 
djik Museum). [PL II. 5.] 

6. Obv. IN0fl?13A. Similar to no. 5. ; in the space above 

there is a circle of dots with an eight-pointed star in 
the middle; below there is a half-palmette: border 
of dots. 

Rev. In the middle of an incuse square a triskeles 
revolving towards the right. 

Size 36/33 mm.; wt. 39-95 grm. (609 grains) 
[PI. III. 6.] 

7. Obv. IHOAH3A. Similar to no. 6. 

Rev. Similar to no. 6. 

Size 35/32 mm.; wt. 38-90 grm. (601 grains) 
[PI. III. 7.) 

8. Obv. IHOfl . . . Similar to 7. Border of dots. 

Rev. Similar to no. 7. 

Size 85/31 mm.; wt. 40-80 grm. (622 grains) 
[PI. III. 8.] 

The upper right side of the coin has been injured with 
a blunt tool at an early date. 

9. Obv. The inscription cannot be seen. Similar to no. 8. 
Rev. Similar to no. 8. 

Size 34/83 mm. ; wt. 40-65 grm. (627-5 grains) 
[PL III. 9.] 

Of the same type as the specimen described by Gaebler, 

OR. ciL, p. 56, 4; PI. XXV. 15. 


Thf.odor Gerassimov. 
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THE BRISTOL HOARD OF DENARII, 1937. 

On July 28,1937, a hoard of 1,478 silver and 2 copper 
coins was found in Rochester Road, St. Anne’s, Bristol, 
in a pit that was being dug for a garage. No trace of 
any container could be found, though careful search 
was made. There is eveiy reason for thinking that 
the whole of the original hoard was recovered. The 
coroner held his inquest in due course and adjudged 
the coins to bo Treasure Trove. An interesting point 
arose in this connexion, as the City of Bristol possesses 
an ancient, but still valid, grant of Treasure Trove, 
and the question had to bo answered whether this 
hoard fell within the grant or not. It was found, 
however, that the find-spot was a short distance outside 
anything that might be claimed as the boundary of 
the city, within the meaning of the grant, and the 
coins were therefore forwarded, in the regular way, 
to the British Museum. There they were cleaned and 
classified. Ninety-five coins were selected for purchase 
by the Museum, and Bristol is acquiring the residue 
of the hoard. 

The distribution of the coins is shown in the two 
columns below, the left-hand column showing the 
rulers whose heads appear on the coins, the right-hand 
the reigns in which the coins were struck. The third 
list gives the figures of the closely similar hoard from 
Muswell Hill (Num. Chron ., 1929, pp. 313 fF.):— 
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I. 

II. 

Mark Antony 

60 

60 

Nero 

10 

10 

Galba 

5 

5 

Otho 

1 

1 

VITELLIUS 

7 

7 

Vespasian 

162 

181 

Titus 

27 

25 

Domitian 

2G (and 1 Greek 

9 (and 1 Greek 


drachm) 

drachm) 

Nerva 

9 

9 

Trajan 

102 (and 1 Greek 

102 (and 1 Greek 


drachm) 

drachm) 

Hadrian 

128 (and 1 Roman 

145 (and 1 Roman 


As) 

As) 

Sabina 

10 

— 

L. Aelius Caesar 

5 

— 

Antoninus Pics 

134 

245 

Faustina I 

66 

— 

Marcus Aurelius 

96 (and 1 Roman 

135 (and 1 Roman 


dupondius) 

dupondius) 

Faustina II 

57 

— 

L. Verus 

19 

— 

Lucilla 

9 

— 

CoMMODUS 

57 

60 

Crispin a 

4 

— 

Pebtinax 

3 

2 

Albinus 

1 

— 

Septimius Severus 

180 

480 

Julia Domna 

83 

— 

Caracalla 

105 

— 

Plautilla 

80 

— 

Geta 

80 

— 


1476 (+ 4) 

1476 (+ 4) 


III. 


(Muswell Hill Hoard.) 

Mark Antony 

10 i Titus 

9 

Nero 

2 ' Domitian 81 

Galba 

1 Nerva 

4 


Otho 

VlTKLLIUS 

Vespasian 


2 

1 

34 


Trajan 

Hadrian 


(inch 1 Greek 
drachm) 


50 

22 
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Sabina 

4 

Crispina 

8 

L. Aklius Caesar 

— 

Pertinax 

... 

Antoninus Pius 

39 

Albinus 

5 

Faustina I 

21 

Seftimius Severus 

151 

Marcus Aurelius 

81 

Julia Domna 

68 

Faustina II 

14 

Caracalla 

63 

L. Verus 

7 

Plautilla 

25 

Lucilla 

5 

Geta 

31 

Commodus 

21 


654 

All these coins 

wore denarii. With them were two 


Greek drachms, one of Domitian (Caesarea Cappa¬ 
docia©), one of Trajan (Lycia), and two Aes coins of 
Rome, one of Hadrian (an As) and one of Marcus 
Aurelius (a Dupondius). 

The distribution of the coins in detail was as follows: 

Mark Antony. GO. 

All legionary. C. 1 29, 34 (8), 35, 41, 43, 47 (2), 57 (3), 
and 48 of uncertain legions. Many of theso coins bore 
smnll punch-marks, probably intended to test the silver. 
Apart from a number of small murks of less determinate 
form the following were noted: ABCDE 1LRTVX CL 
Rc 3- Much worn—Obliterated. 

Neko. 10. 

M. & S. ! i, p. 148, no. 45 (C. 119-5), no. 50 (C. 258), no. 52 
(C. 314-2); p. 149, no. 60 (C. 866-2). Much worn. 

Gal BA. 5. 

M. & S. i, p. 199, no. 2, obv. 4 ; p. 201, no. 20 (add obv. 
2-8), no. 24, obv. 4 (C. 325). Worn—Much worn. 

Otiio. 1. 

M. & S. i, p. 219, no. 12, obv. 3 (C. 15). Much worn. 

1 References are to H. Cohen, Description historique den Mommies 
frappfca sous l'Empire romahie, etc. (2nd edition), vol. i, 1880 ff. 

* References are to H. Mattingly and K. A. Sydenham, Homan 
Imperial Coinage, vols. i-iv (1923-1936). 
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VITELI.IU8. 7. 

M. k S. i, p. 225, no. 20 (C. 72-2), no. 24, obv. 2 (C. 112-2), 
no. 24, obv. 3 (C. 111-8). Worn—Much worn. 

Vespasian. 162. 

(Own reign, 158.) 

M. & S. ii, p. 15, no. 4 (C. 84), no. 5 (2); p. 16, no. 7 
(C. 88-8), no. 9, no. 10 (25), no. 15 (C. 226-9); p. 18, no. SO 
(C. 43-8); p. 19, no. 36 (C. 358- 2), no. 37 (C. 561), no. 8S 
(C. 564), no. 89 (C. 366), no. 42 (C. 45-8); p. 20, no. 48 
(C. 74-3), no. 49 (C. 563-5), no. 50 (C. 694-0), no. 52 (4); 
p. 21, no. 65 (C. 387-14); p. 22, no. 66, obv. 2 (C. 516), 
no. 67, obv. 1 (C. 431-3), no. 71 (C. 106), no. 73; p. 28, 
no. 75 (C. 862-9), no. 77 (C. 364-4); p. 24, no. 84 (C. 390), 
no. 90 (C. 8G6-15), no. 91 (C. 367); p. 25, no. 99 (C. 120-2), 
no. 100 (C. 372); p. 26, no. 103 (C. 125-3); p. 27, no. 109 
(head r. C. 213-3, head I. C. 214), no. 110 (head r. C. 216-2, 
head 1. C. 215-3), no. 113 (C. 550-2); p. 2S, no. 124 (C. 222- 
7); p. 29, no. 131 (C. 2S-2), no. 132 (C. 54-2). Worn— 
Obliterated. 

(Struck under Titus, 4.) 

M. & S. ii, p. 123, no. 63 (C. 497-4). Worn—Obliterated. 

Titus. 27. 

(Struck under Vespasian, 12.) 

M. & S. ii, p. 33, no. 155 (C. 121); p. 85, no. 173 (C. 159); 
p. 37, no. 195 (C. 65); p. 89, no. 211 (C. 106-2), no. 21S 
(C- 17-8), no. 219 (cp. C. 81— read AVGVST on rev.— 4). 
Worn— Obliterated. 

(Own reign, 15.) 

M. & S. ii, p. 117, no. 6 (C. 276), no. 9 (C. 26S-2); p. 118, 
no. 19 (C. 294), no. 19 (obv. C. 294— rev. COS Villi for 
COS VII PP), no. 23 (C. 31G-4), no. 24 (C. 313). no. 25 a 
(C. 318), no. 26 (C. 309), no. 27 (C. 821-2); p. 120, no. 31 
(C. 25). Moderate—Much worn. 

Domitian. 26, and one Greek drachm. 

(Struck under Vespasian, 11.) 

M. & S. ii, p. 41, no. 232, DOMIT (C. 664), no. 283 
(C. 875); p. 42, no. 238 (C. 47); p. 48, no. 241 (C. 51-2), 
no. 242 (C. 49), no. 248 (C. 384), no. 244 (C. 378-2), no. 248 
(C. 30-2). Worn—Obliterated. 
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(Struck under Titus, 6.) 

M. & S. ii, p. 121, no. 45 (C. 895); p. 122, no. 49 
(C. 390), no. 50 (2), no. 51 (2). Moderate—Much worn. 

(Own reign, 9.) 

M. & S. ii, p. 155, no. 122 var. ( obv . C. 55— rev. COS 
VII DES VIII P P); p. 15G, no. 28(C. 564), no. 25 (C. 590); 
p. 170, no. 189 (C. 251); p. 178, no. 166 (C. 273), no. 168 
(C. 272); p. 174, no. 171 (C. 280), no. 173 (C. 279-2). 
Moderate—Much worn. 

And one Greek drachma of the same types as 

Caesarea Cappadociae, no. 29 (didrachin). Much worn. 

Nerva. 9. 

M. & S. ii, p. 224, no. 14 (C. 20), no. 19 (C. 113-3), no. 20 
(C. 134), no. 24 (C. 48-3); p. 25, no. 31 (C. 117). Moderate- 
Much worn. 

Trajan. 102, and one Greek drachm. 

M. & S. ii, p. 245, no. 11 (C. 301-2). no. 13 (C. 294); p. 246, 
no. 22 (C. 295); p. 247, no. 40 (C. 214-2), no. 41 (C. 223), 

no. 42 (C. 224); p. 248, no. 50 (C. 286-2), no. 54 (C. 287), 

no. 56 (C. 23S, rev. Pax), no. 59 (C. 241), no. 60 (C. 242-2), 
no. 60 var. (obv. C. 242—drapery on 1. shoulder); p. 250, 
no. 91 (C. 8); p. 251, no. 99 (C. 121-2), no. 100 (C. 136), 
no. 104 (C. 199); p. 252, no. 115 (C. 68-7), no. 121 (C. 81-8), 
no. 122 (C. 87-2); p. 253, no. 116 (C. 69-4), no. 11S (C. 85- 
4—one with aegis), no, 119 (C. 86-5), no. 128 (C. 74-6, 
C. 75-1), no. 128 var. (cp. C. 74— obv. aegis), no. 129 (C. 76- 
2), no. 130 (C. 80), no. 142 (C. 89-3); p. 254, no. 147 
(C. 98-4); p. 255, no. 161 (C. 878— obv. aegis) ; p. 257, 

no. 204 ; p. 258, no. 218, no. 220 (C. 587); p. 259, no. 222 ; 

p. 261, no. 248 (C. 9), no. 244 (cp. C. 26 rev. camel), no. 252 
(C. 140-8); p. 262, no. 254 ; p. 263, no. 271 (C. 404), no. 275 
(C. 898); p. 264, no. 291 (C. 497— rev. no Victory in hand); 
p. 266, no. 815 (C. 150-2); p. 267, no. 31S (C. 154-2); 
p. 268, no. 332 (C. 191), no. 334 (C. 193-2), no. 387 (C. 270- 
8), no. 338, no. 340 (C. 271), no. 343 (C. 278-5), no. 349, 
no. 349 var. (obv. H 2), no. 350 (C. 277— obv. laureate, 
draped r.), no. 353 (C. 272); p. 269, no. 301, no. 864 (C. 315). 
Moderate— Much worn. 
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One barbarous denarius. 

Obv. IMP CAISNIR RAANO . . . AVGG IIIO A C 
Bust, laureate, r., with drapery on 1. shoulder. 

Rev. TR POT XV COS IIII Draped figure standing 
r., r. hand at side, holding corn-ears in 1. hand ; 
to 1., uncertain object. Much worn. 

And one Lycian drachm (B.M.C., Lycia in gencre, 9). 
Worn. 


IIadriax. 128. 

M. & S. ii, p. 339, no. 4 c (C. 250); p. 340, no. 12 (C. 1011); 
p. 345, no. 39 b. no. 41 a and c (C. 745-2), no. 42 a (4), 
no. 44 c (C. 1015). no. 45 a (C. 1027), no. 46 a (C. 1350), 
no. 47 (C. 1475); p. 348, no. 67 a and b (C. 1072, 1073-2); 
p. 349, no. 71 b (C. 1065), no. 77 a, b (3), c (2), (C. 1102- 
1104-6); p. 350, no. 80b (C. 1190-2), no. Sib (C. 1114), 
no. 82 b (C. 1149-2), no. 85 a (cp. C. 1157); p. 851, no. 94 b 
(C. 1140), no. 95 a (C. 1148-2); p. 852. no. 101 a (8), b (6) 
(C. 1131, 1132-9); p. 353, no. 113c(cp. C. 1174); p. 854, 
no. 116b (cp. C. 212), no. 118b (C. 255-8). no. 120a and 
laureate, draped r. (2), (C. 600 &c.-8); p. 855, no. 126 b 
(C. 816), no. 127 a (2), b (C. 902, 904-3); p. 856, no. 188 a 
(cp. C. 1198), no. 137 a, b, aegis on 1. shoulder and laureate, 
draped r. (C. 1824, 1827 &c.-4), no. 141 b (C. 1477); p. 35S, 
no. 148 d (C. 382-2); p. 859, no. 154 d, no. 155 d (C. 807), 
no. 158 d var. (cp. C. 309, rev. Neptune holds acvostolium 
and trident), no. 160 d (C. 353-8), no. 161 d (C. 349-3), 
no. 162 c (C. 337); p. 360, no. 169 d (C. 881-2). no. 171 
(rev. modi us in front of Annona-2), no. 172 d (C. 328-2), 
no. 178 d (C. 335), no. 175 d (C. 374), no. 176 d (C. 392); 
p. 861, no. 181 d var. (cp. C. 390 -obv. AVGVST), no. 182 d 
(C. 858-2), no. 183 d (C. 360-2); p. 362, no. 198 d (C. 454); 
p. 364, no. 207 (C. 238?), no. 209 g; p. 365, no. 221 var. 
(obv. b, rev. SECVRITAS PVBLICA COS 111 P P); 
p. 367, no. 230 d (C. 170), no. 284 d (C. 615); p. 368, 
no. 237 d (C. 680), no. 241 a a (2), b (2) (C. 716-4), no. 244 d 
(C. 765-2); pp. 369-370, no. 256 a. d (C. 963. 966-2); p. 870, 
no. 261 b; p. 371, no. 266 d (C. 1316), no. 267 b (C. 1386-2), 
no. 268 d (C. 1329); p. 372, no. 276 e (3), f (C. 1427 &c.-4), 
no. 282 d (C. 1455-2); p. 373, no. 290 a (C. 1481); p. 374, 
no. 297 a (C. 99-2), no. 299 i (cp. C. 139), no. 300 c (C. 156), 
no. 301a (C. 188); p. 875, no. 305 a (C. 822), no. 307 a 
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(C. 867), no. 310 a (C. 989); p. 878, no. 327 f, no. 330 c 
(C. 295); p. 379, no. 839 e (C. 883-2); p. 880, no. 343 c 
(C. 395), no. 351 e, no. 360 c (C. 724); p. 881, no. 362 c 
(C. 8S2), no. 867 e (C. 1437). Fine—Much worn. 


Sabina. 10. 

M. & S. ii, p. 886, no. 390 var. a-r (but rev. double cornu- 
copiae), no. 891 (C. 24-2), no. 895 a (C. 48); p. 387, no. 396 
(C. 73-3), no. 398 var. a-r (C. 12-2), no. 899 a (C. 25). 
Moderate. 

L. Aelius Caesar. 5. 

M. & S. ii, p. 392, no. 430 (C. 50), no. 432 (C. 53-2), 
no. 436 (C. 1); p. 393, no. 439 a. Fine—Moderate. 

Antoninus Pius. 134. 

(Struck under Hadrian, 2.) 

M. & S. ii, p. 394, no. 447 a (C. 1058), no. 449 (C. 1060— 
rev. add “cornucopiae in 1. hand"). Fine—Moderate. 

(Own reign, 120.) 

M. & S. iii, p. 28, no. 28 a (C. 84); p. 30, no. 42 (C. 881); 
p. 81, no. 49 a (C. 859), no. 51 n; p. 32, no. 54 b (C. 878); 
p. 83, no. 63 b (C. 59), no. 64 a (C. 123), no. 65 a; p. 34, 
no. 70 a and c (C. 405, 406-2). no. 73 c (C. 463); p. 35, 
no. 76 c (no TR P) ; p. 36, no. 86; p. 37, no. 98 (C. 467); 
p. 3S, no. 105b, obv. c (C. 1176); p. 39, no. llld var. (cp. 
C. 439— obi\ laureate r.); p. 40, no. 112 (C. 451), no. 117 
(C. 187 = C. 188); p. 42, no. 129 (cp. C. 203-3), no. 180 
(C. 258); p. 43, no. 136 (0. 344), no. 137 (C. 845-2); p. 44, 
no. 148 (C. 809); p. 45, no. 154 (C. 945), no. 156 (C. 490); 
p. 46. no. 162 (C. 288); p. 47, no. 171 a (C. 670), no. 175 
(C. 284-2); p. 48, no. 178 (C. 252), no. 180 (C. 218). no. 181 
(C. 281), no. 183 (C. 304); p. 49, no. 188 (C. 264), no. 193 
(C. 254); p. 51, no. 203 (C. 196), no. 204 (C. 288 3 and 1 
with drapery on 1. shoulder); p. 52, no. 206 a. obv a (C. 585), 
no. 217 (C. 617); p. 53, no. 219 (C. 197-4). no. 221 (C. 290- 
2), no. 222 (C. 270-2); p. 54, no. 229 a (C. 198-3), no. 229 a 
var. (obv. laureate, draped r.), no. 231 (C. 291-2); p. 55, 
no. 28S (C. 201-9), no. 239 (C. 292), no. 240 (C. 272); p. 56, 
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no. 265 (2); p. 59, no. 274 (C. 1033-4). no. 275 (C. 1039-4), 
no. 282 (C. 527-3); p. 60. no. 286. no. 2S6 var. ( olr . laureate, 
draped r.). no. 290 (C. 804); p. 61, no. 291 (C. 1102-2); 
p. 62. no. 294 (8). no. 298 (C. 360), no. 299 (C. 374), no. 300 
(C. 383-2), no. 301 (C. 573); p. 63, no. 303 (C. G96), no. 305 
(C. 741); p. 64, no. 811 (C. 530); p. 78, no. 417 b. Fine— 
Moderate. 


(Struck under Marcus Aurelius, 12.) 

M. & S. iii, p. 247, no. 429 (C. 154-2). no. 431 (C. 155-2), 
no. 433 (C. 158), no. 438 (C. 164-4), no. 441 (C. 357-2), 
no. 442 (C. 352). Fine—Moderate. 

Faustina I. 6G. 

M. & S. iii, p. 68, no. 888 (C. 215), no. 389 (C. 219); 
p. 69, no. 343 (C. 1), no. 844 (C. 26-6), no. 347 (C. 11); 
p. 70; no. 348 a (2), b (C. 67-8), no. 851 (C. 32-9), no. 356 
(C. 96-2); p. 71. no. 858 (cp. C. 98-5), no. 360 (C. 787), 
no. 361 (4), no. 362 (C. 104-3), no. 863 (C. 120), no. 368 
(C. 10S); p. 72. no. 370 (C. 116), no. 871 (C. 119-2), no. 373 
(C. 124). no. 874, no. 378 (C. 136-7), no. 879 (cp. C. 141-2), 
no. 381 b (C. 159), no. 382 a (C. 166); p. 73, no. 3S2 b 
(C. 165-4), no. 384 (C. 175); p. 374, no. 394 a (C. 234-4), 
no. 395 c (C. 236); p. 75, no. 400 (C. 291). Fine—Moderate. 

Marcus Aurelius. 96. 

(Struck under Antoninus Pius, 81.) 

M. &. S. iii, p. 79, no. 422 (C. 236), no. 423 (C. 389-2), 
no. 424 a (C. 451-2); p. SO, no. 429 a (cp. C. 105-4), no. 431 
<C. 103); p. 81, no. 433 (C. 1006), no. 438 b (C. 608-2); 
p. S3, no. 448 d (C. 16); p. 84, no. 453 a (C. 645), no. 458 
(C. 661-3); p. 86, no. 461 (C. 673); p. 87, no. 466 a (C. 702- 
2), no. 468 (C. 703); p. 88, no. 470 (C. 709-2), no. 473 
(C. 721-3); p. 89, no. 475 a (C. 727 and C. 727 var., rev. 
no column-2); p. 90, no. 480e; p. 91, no. 483 (C. 762). 
Fine—Moderate. 

(Own reign, 60.) 

M. & S. iii, p. 214, no. 2 (C. 30), no. 4; p. 215, no. 25 
var. (cp. C. 510— obv. laureate, cuirassed r.); p. 216, no. 27 
var. (o5r. head, bare, with drapery on 1. shoulder), no. 35 
(C. 35); p. 217, no. 48 (C. 517), no. 50 (C. 519). no. 51 
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(cp. C. 847— obv. drapery on 1. shoulder); p. 222, no. 119 
var. (C. 869 -obv. ANTONINVS AVG. ARMENIACVS), 
no. 122 (C. 9), no. 124 (C. 473-3); p. 226, no. 163 (C. 873- 
3); p. 227, no. 170 (C. 881), no. 171 (C. 882-3), no. 176 
(C. 890); p. 228, no. 191 (C. 899), no. 192 (C. 901); p. 229, 
no. 203 (C. 178-2), no. 206 (C. 412), no. 207 (0. 543-8); 
p. 230, no. 212 (C. 130), no. 213 (C. 136), no. 221 (C. 418), 
no. 222 (C. 546), no. 225 (C. 979), no. 226; p. 231, no. 227 
(C. 113), no. 231 (C. 126), no. 285 (C. 141); p. 232, no. 252 
(C. 257); p. 283, no. 259 (C. 280), no. 261 (C. 290-2); 
p. 234, no. 280 (C. 800); p. 236, no. 293, no. 801 (C. 325), 
no. 304 (C. 381); p. 237, no. 307 (C. 351); p. 240, no. 349 
(C. 926), no. 352, no. 858 (C. 929); p. 241, no. 356 (C. 987); 
P . 243, no. 885 (C. 954); p. 244, no. 402 (C. 967); p. 245, 
no. 418 (C. 147-2). Fine—Moderate. 

(Struck under Commodus, 5.) 

M. & S. iii, p. 398, no. 267 (C. 80), no. 269 (C. 83-2), 
no. 272 (C. 84), no. 274 (C. 88). Veiy fine—Fine. 


Faustina II. 57. 

(Struck under Antoninus Pius,* 28.) 

M. & S. iii, p. 93, no. 495 a (C. 15-6), no. 496 (C. 21-4), 
no. 497 (C. 24-4), no. 502 (C. 54-4); p. 94, no. 506 (C. 155- 
2), no. 507 (cp. C. 176), no. 508 (O. 184-4); p. 95, no. 517 
(C. 266-8). Fine—Moderate. 

(Struck under Marcus Aurelius, 29.) 

M. & S. iii, p. 268, no. 669 (C. 35), no. 674 (C. 85-2), 
no. 676 (C. 95-3); p. 269, no. 677 (C. 99), no. 686 (C. 110), 
no. 689 (C. 126), no. 690 (C. 127, rev. ?peacock); p. 270, 
no. 694 (C. 141-8), no. 700 (C. 147), no. 706 (C. 172); 
p. 271, no. 710 (C. 228— rev. ?no stars-2), no. 714 (C. 195), 
no. 715 (C. 197), no. 721 (C. 226); p. 272, no. 737 var. 
(cp. C. 286— ohv. with stephane); p. 273, no. 740 (C. 6-2), 
no. 743 (C. 70-2), no. 744 (C. 71), no. 746 (C. 75-3). Very 
fine, Fine—Moderate. 


3 It is possible that a few of the earliest coins with obc. 
FAVSTINA AVG VST A, assigned here to the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, may have actually been struck before the dcuth 
of Antoninus Pius. 
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L. Verus. 19. 

M. & S. iii, p. 253, no. 482 (C. 155), no. 491 (C. 156-2), 
no. 491 a; p. 254, no. 501 (C. 6); p. 255, no. 509 (C. 8), 
no. 515 (C. 229-2); p. 25G, no. 526 (C. 253); p. 257, no. 537 
(C. 270); p. 258, no. 546 (C. 123), no. 560 v»r. (C. 181— 
oho. head, bare); p. 259, no. 561 (C. 126-3); p. 261, no. 586 
(C. Ill), no. 589 (C. 315), no. 595 (C. 318); p. 262, no. 596a 
(C. 55). Very fine—Fine. 


Lucilla. 9. 

M. & S. iii, p. 274, no. 757 (C. 6), no. 759 (C. 7), no. 762 
(C. 14); p. 275, no. 770 (C. 36); p. 276, no. 785 (C. 71), 
no. 786 (C. 89-2), no. 787 (C. 90), no. 788 (C. 92). Very 
fine—Fine. 

Commodus. 57. 

(Struck under Marcus Aurelius, 6.) 

M. & S. iii, p. 263, no. 616 (C. 609-3); p. 265, no. 636 
(rev. read TR P for TR POT); p. 266, no. 649 (C. 762) ; 
p. 267, no. 066 (C. 775). Very fine—Fine. 

(Own reign, 51.) 

M. & S. iii, p. 368, no. 19 (C. 804); p. 869, no. 28 (C. 835), 
no. 29 a ; p. 371, no. 44 (C. 846); p. 372, no. 57 (cp. C. 888); 
p. 373, no. 64 (2), no. 72 (2); p. 374, no. 78 (C. 44), no. 84 
(cp. C. 931); p. 375, no. 86 (C. 940. but rev. Pax, not 
Commodus-2); p. 376, no. 95 (C. 17); p. 377, no. 102 
(C. 476), no. 106 (C. 18); p. 379, no. 117 (C. 486-2), no. 121 
(C. 497), no. 122 a (C. 492); p. 380, no. 124 (C. 504-2), 
no. 131 (C. 150); p. 382, no. 150 a (C. 212); p. 383, no. 157 
(C. 897-2); p. 384. no. 164 (C. 537), no. 173 (C. 259); p. 385, 
no. 179 (C. 697); p. 886, no. 186 (C. 146-2); p. 889, no. 208 
(C. 282-2); p. 890, no. 218 (C. 25), no. 220 (C. 127); p. 891, 
no. 224 (C. 655-2); p. 892, no. 253 (C. 583-3); p. 893, 
no. 235 (C. 578-8), no. 239 (C. 824), no. 241 (C. 288); 
p. 395, no. 253 (C. 195); p. 396. no. 255 (C. 239), no. 256 
(C. 245); p. 397, no. 257 (C. 346-2), no. 261 (C. 703). Very 
fine—Fine. 

Crispin a. 4. 

M. & S. iii, p. 398, no. 276 (C. 1); p. 399, no. 183 (C. 21-3). 
Very fine—Fine. 
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PERTINAX. 8. 

(Own reign, 2.) 

M. & S. iv. 1, p. 7, no. 1 (C. 21); p. 8, no. 11a (C. 43). 
Very fine—Fine. 

(Struck under Septimius Severus, 1.) 

M. & S. iv. 1, p. 94, no. 24 a (C. 6). Very fine. 

Clodius Albinus. 1. 

(Struck under Septimius Severus.) 

M. & S. iv. 1, p. 44, no. 1 a (C. 58). Fine. 

Septimius Severus. 180. 

M. & S. iv. 1, p. 93, no. 18 (C. 281-3); p. 95. no. 32 
(C. 301-2); p. 97, no. 49 (C. 381), no. 52 (C. 395), no. 53; 
p. 98, no. 58 (C. 48-5), no. 00 (C. 396), no. 61 (C. 390-2), 
no. 62 (C. 363); p. 99, no. 64 (C. 50). no. 67 (C. 397-2), 
no. 68 (C. 891), no. 69 (C. 404), no. 71 (C. 416), no. 71 a 
(2); p. 100, no. 76 (C. 51), no. 78 a (4); p. 101, no. 85 
(C. 429-2), no. 86 (C. 419), no. 87 (C. 436-2), no. 88 a 
(C. 444-2); p. 102, no. 93 (C. 647-8); p. 103, no. 100 
(C. 349-2); p. 106, no. 122 c (C. 21); p. 103. no. 107 (cp. 
C. 37, rev. A VC-8); p. 104, no. 113 (C. 315-2); p. 105, 
no. 117 (C. 449-2), no. 118 (C. 357-2), no. 120c (C. 694); 
p. 107, no. 131 (cf. C. 243, olv. SEP-2); p. 108. no. 142 

(C. 741-2); p. 109, no. 144 (C. 718-2); p. 110, no. 150 

(C. 454, 3 dies, the point of wing dividing 11 in 3 ways-10); 
p. 112, no. 160 (C. 203-2), no. 166 (C. 5S6-2), no. 167 a 
(C. 599-8), no. 168a (C. 612, rev. ?PROVID AVC. cf. note 
p. 112-2); p. 113, no. 170 (C. 670-3), no. 171 n (C. 761-6); 
p. 114. no. 176 (C. 370-7); p. 115, no. 184 (C. 372-2), 

no. 185 (C. 373-2); p. 193, no. 189 b (C. 461-3); p. 117, 

no. 196 (C. 469-8), no. 197 (C. 470. 471-7), no. 198. no. 200 
(C. 476-4), no. 201 (C. 475-2); p. 118, no. 202 (C. 480), 
no. 207 (C. 493), no. 207 a, no. 211 (C. 489-3); p. 119, 

no. 218 (C. 514); p. 222, no. 248 (C. 1); p. 123, no. 258 

(C. 25), no. 254 (C. 31), no. 257 (C. 109); p. 124, no. 261 

(C. 135-3), no. 264 a (C. 181, in one the wheel is not 
clear-8), no. 265(13); p. 125. no. 266 (C. 222-5); p. 126, 
no. 278 (C. 298-3); p. 127, no. 288 (C. 606-3); p. 128, 

no. 295 (C. 744-8); p. 129, no. 308 (C. 791-10), no. 809 

(C. 794). Indeterminate, cp. pp. 97 ft., no. 52; pp. 101 ft*., 
no. 85-1. F.D.C.—Fine. 
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Julia Domna. 83. 

M. & S. iv. 1, p. 165, no. 536 (C. 191-2); p. 166, no. 546 
(C. 14-7); p. 167. no. 54S (C. 27), no. 551 (C. 47-8), no. 554 
(C. 57-2), no. 555 (C. 76); p. 16S. no. 557 (C. 79-2), no. 559 
(C. 82), no. 560 (C. 97), no. 561 (C. 101); p. 169, no. 564 
(C. 123-9, cf. no. 564. but lion on I. occupies whole space 
beside seat-1, cf. no. 565. but MATER DEVM-1); p. 170, 
no. 572 (C. 150-8), no. 574 (C. 156-18), no. 577 (C. 174- 
10), no. 580 (C. 198-4); p. 171, no. 5S7 (C. 246-3); p. 178. 
no. 640 (C. 97), no. 644 (C. 168-2). F.D.C.—Fine. 

Cakacalla. 105. 

M. & S. iv. 1, p. 212, no. 2 (C. 562-2), no. 4 (C. 587), 
no. 6 (C. 53-2); p. 213, no. 11 (C. 154-3). no. 13 (C. 505); 
p. 215, no. 24 (C. 82), no. 25 (C. 159-2); p. 217, no. 30 
(C. 413/5-6), no. 83 (C. 19); p. 218, no. 39 (C. 542-3), 
no. 40 (C. 547), no. 42 (C. 558-4); p. 219, no. 45 (C. 590), 
no. 47 (C. 614-2); p. 220, no. 54 (C. 175-9), no. 55 a, 
but obv. ANTONINV5 AVCVSTVS for ANTON1NVS 
PI VS AVG-1 ; p. 222. no. 64 (C. 179-5), no. 65, no. 68 
(C. 686-2), no. 69 (C. 499-4); p. 223. no. 74 (C. 50); p. 225, 
no. 81 (C. 421), no. 82 (C. 422-2), no. 83 (C. 424-10). no. 84 
(C. 427); p. 226, no. 88 (C. 481); p. 227, no. 96 (C. 441-3); 
p. 228, no. 108 (C. 510, captive more like a soldier); p. 230, 
no. 120 (C. 8); p. 231, no. 124 (C. 23), no. 127 (C. 64-4), 
no. 180 (cf. C. 97-2); p. 233, no. 141 (cf. C. 546-8), no. 144 b 
(C. 658-4); p. 234. no. 150 (C. 688-5); p. 235, no. 158 
(C. 128), no. 161 (C. 143); p. 237. no. 179 (C. 689-3); p. 240, 
no. 204 (C. 682); p. 263, no. 330 (C. 566); p. 267, no. 354 
(C. 664). F.D.C.—Fine. 


Plautilla. 30. 

M. & S. iv. 1, p. 269, no. 359 (C. 2), no. 361 (C. 10-2), 
no. 862 (C. 21-6); p. 270, no. 863 b (C. 1-5), no. 365 a 
(C. 12), no. 367 (C. 16-7), no. 369 (C. 25-S). F.D.C.—Fine. 


Gbta. 80. 

M. & S. iv. 1, p. 314, no. 2 (C. 44); p. 315, no. 6 (C. 12), 
no. 8 (C. 36-2), no. 9 (C. 91); p. 316, no. 13 (C. 90-10), no. 15 
(C. 159-4), no. 18 (C. 157-19), no. 20 a (C. 183-6); p. 317, 
no. 24 (0. 231-5); p. 818, no. 31 (C. 81), no. 84 a <C. 104-8); 
p. 819, no. 38 (C. 230-4); p. 230, no. 46 (C. 77), p. 321, 
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no. 51 (C. 170-6); p. 328, no. 94 (C. 49), no. 96 (C. 192) : 
p. 329, no. 107 (C. 1S9). F.D.C.—Fine. 

And two Acs coins— 

(1) As of Hadrian. 

M. & S. ii, p. 433 no. 716 d (C. 482). 

(2) Dupondius of Marcus Aurelius. 

31. & S. iii, r . 292, no. 9S2 (C. 549). 

(the tribunician power—TR P XXIIII—on obverse is 
uncertain.) 

The hoard, it will readily be seen, belongs to a well- 
known class, that containing denarii from Nero to 
Septimius Severus or Severus Alexander, with, it may 
be, a sprinkling of legionary coins of 31 ark Antony at 
the beginning and of Antoniuiani at the end. The 
3Iuswell Hill hoard, which is summarized for com¬ 
parison with Bristol on pp. 8G-7, may serve as a parallel 
and, indeed, as a very close one. 4 

The latest dated coin of our hoard, as of the 3Iuswell 
Hill hoard, was of a.d. 208. The date is confirmed by 
the absence of an}' coins with BRIT, in the title of the 
emperors or of any coins of Geta as Augustus. The 
most noticeable feature in the composition of our 
hoard was the large number of early denarii. There 
were as many as 60 legionary denarii of 3iark Antony, 
and the coins of Vespasian (162) actually outnumbered 
those of any other emperor down to Septimius Severus. 
The wear of the coins corresponded very closely to 
their age, and, where search for die-identities was 


4 Xun i. Cht'Ott ., 1929, pp. 315 ft'. Other examples that might 
be cited are Silchester (Aixhntdl<xjiu,\'\\\ 2. p. 473), East of England 
(yum. Chroii., 1898, pp. 12G IT.), and Llanaruion Dyfl'ryn Ceiriog 
(ibid., 1923, pp. 152 ft'.); cp. also ibid., 1929, p. 319, no. 4, where 
some further examples are quoted. 
xuuisu.cnBox., vou xvm, «i:hiks v 
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made, among the well-preserved coins of Septimius 
Severus and his family, they seemed to be definitely 
very rare, though not quite non-existent. We should 
naturally conclude that the hoard as a whole has been 
drawn in from the general market and that only, 
perhaps, in the case of quite the latest coins have we 
to think of “ bank-money ", still holding together in 
batches fresh from the mint and not yet scattered into 
general circulation. 

The hoard, as we have seen, contained no coin later 
than a.d. 208. The latest coins must, however, have 
taken some time, if no long one, to reach the west 
of England, and, once arrived there, they were not 
necessarily deposited at once in the earth. Britain, 
as a whole, was free from serious disturbances in the 
whole of the period in which hoards of this class fall; 
the campaigns of Septimius Severus were all far to the 
north. It is likely enough, then, that the cause of 
burial was fear, not of the common foe from abroad, 
but of the common oppressor within. Our hoards may 
illustrate that revolt in defence of the denarius against 
the Antoninianus (introduced a.d. 215), of which 
Mr. Sutherland has recently written . 5 It might be 
well worth while to test this hypothesis in fuller 
detail. 

Harold Mattingly. 

Bertram W. Pearce. 


* Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain, p. 39 f. 
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SAUROMATES ITS REFOEM OF THE 
CURRENCY. 

[See Plates IV and V.] 

In working on the catalogue of the royal Bosporan 
coins in the Hermitage I have been able, thanks to 
the exceptional completeness of our collection in that 
section, to apply the method of comparing the respec¬ 
tive dies. Pieces struck from the same die are not 
rare among the Bosporan coins, even at the beginning 
of the imperial epoch. Gold staters, as well as copper 
coins from the same obverse die, are met with often 
enough; identical reverses are found more rarely. 
Towards the end of the first century a.d., on the other 
hand, after the reigns of Rhescuporis II and Sauro- 
mates I pieces of identical dies begin to be very 
numerous. In the Hermitage collection alone we have 
not only instances where the number of coins obtained 
from the same obverse die amounts to a dozen or more 
specimens, but even pieces from the same pair of dies 
occasionally exist to the number of three or more. 

After the reign of Mithradates VI the coining of 
silver was abandoned on the Bosporus and thus during 
the imperial epoch the coinage of Bosporan rulers is 
limited to gold and bronze alone. As a matter of fact, 
the method of comparing dies is especially important 
for the copper coins, which do not, like the gold 
staters, bear dates. By means of this method we can 
determine the synchronism of coins with different 
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reverse types and trace the sequence of coin groups. 
Moreover, the application of this method, by training 
the eye, permits us to compare the royal portraits on 
bronze coins with analogous portraits on the gold 
staters and to conclude that they were executed by the 
same hand, though on a smaller scale. Thus we find 
that both the gold stater and the bronze coin belong 
to the same series. In this way we obtain a sound 
basis for an absolute chronology of undated bronze 
coins, the importance of which cannot be underrated, 
if we keep in mind the length of the reigns of some 
Bosporan rulers. 

An exact chronological classification of these bronze 
coins permits us to make some interesting observa¬ 
tions. Thus under Sauromates I bronze coins dating 
from the first twenty-five years of his reign are very 
abundant. On the other hand, during the last six 
years (415-420 Bosp. Era = a.d. 118-123) the gold 
staters, which begin to be more numerous from that 
time, have no corresponding bronze series. It seems 
that in the year 415 b.e., the year following the 
accession to the throne of Hadrian, the issue of copper 
coins is abruptly suspended and instead of it the 
emission of gold staters increases . 1 Under Bhoerne- 
talces we find a break of five years in the coinage of 
gold staters (434-4-38 b e.), which again coincides with 
the accession to the throne of Antoninus Pius, and is 
perhaps connected with the sojourn of the king at 
Borne, mentioned by Julius Capitolinus . 2 It is very 


1 Cp. the lists of gold staters in Bertier-de-la-Garde’s "Materials 
for Stathinological Investigations", Numimaticeskij Sbomilc, vol. 
ii, pp. 10G sqq. 

8 Vita Ant. Pit, is. 8. 
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probable that the issue of bronze coins was also 
interrupted at this time. Indeed, all the bronze coins 
of King Rhoemetalces in the Hermitage collection, 
save those from a unique obverse die that may belong 
to the later part of his reign, correspond to staters 
which precede the break. We can hardly doubt that 
in the second half of Rhoemetalces’ reign the issue 
of copper coins became very scarce, while the issue 
of gold staters was continued on the same scale as 
before the break. Further examination of the tables 
in Bertier-de-la-Garde 3 shows other cases where a 
revival of gold coinage on the Bosporus is connected 
with changes on the Roman imperial throne. It 
appeal’s that Rome kept a watchful eye over the 
Bosporan coinage, and, while approving the issue of 
gold staters, was displeased by a too abundant coinage 
of bronze. Indeed, Sauromates I and Rhoemetalces, 
who coined the largest bronze piece (marked MH— 
sestertius) in great quantities and practically no smaller 
coins, 4 seem to have abused the right of coining 
copper with nominal value. The cause of such a policy 
on the part of Rome towards its vassal kingdom is 
not difficult to understand: inasmuch as the gold 
stater (aureus) retained its average weight of 7-80- 
7-90 grammes till the second century a.d. and was 
not affected by the temporary reduction of weight 
which the aureus underwent in Rome, its exchange 
for ten Roman denarii was profitable for the Romans. 
The result was the opposite in the case of exchanging 
one Roman denarius for four Bosporan bronze pieces 

3 Op. cit., pp. 114, 117,119. 

4 The two pieces of Sauromates 1 marked KA in the Hermitage 
are quite exceptional. 
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marked MH, as the intrinsic value of these coins 
apparently was much inferior to their nominal value.* 
At this point it becomes necessary to discuss the 
meaning of the value-marks found on Bosporan bronze 
coins. The bronze coinage of Sauromates II has been 
chosen as the principal subject of this paper. It 
furnishes abundant matter for discussing this question 
and at the same time it shows clearly the advantages 
of the method of die-comparison for the classification 
of Bosporan coins. 

Leaving aside the enigmatic bronze coins, which 
bear the monogram B^E,° the successive stages in the 
use of value-marks on Bosporan royal coins appear 
from the table of weights illustrating the bronze 
coinage in the first to second centuries a.d., and can 
be summarized as follows. During the reigns of 
Aspurgus, Mithradates VIII, and Cotys I, the principal, 
largest, and we may say the sole regularly coined 
bronze piece is that of twelve units, bearing the 
mark IB. 7 All the other contemporary pieces of four, 
six, eight, and ten units 8 are exceptions and their 
issue cannot be considered as regular. In the year 62 
>s T ero introduces instead of the coin of twelve units 
two bronze pieces of larger size marked K A and MH, 
containing 24 and 48 units respectively. 0 The gradual 

* Though we have no positive evidence for a wide circulation of 
Roman denarii in the Bosporan kingdom itself, they were un¬ 
doubtedly current in the western Crimea and in the Caucasus; in 
the latter we find simultaneously Cappadocian provincial silver 
coins. 

* They deserve a special study; in any case their date is about 
the beginning of our era. 

1 E. H. Minns, Scythian « and Greeks, PI. VII. 7, 8, 19. 

* Ibid., PI. VII. 5,12, 13. 

* Ibid., PI. VII. 21. The coins with the inscription: rttyat /3n<7<- 
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fall of weight which we can trace in the coins marked 
IB leads us to suppose that the monetary system 
inaugurated by Nero on the Bosporus depended on 
the growing depreciation of the current bronze coin, 
which in its turn caused the issue of larger pieces. 
The arrangement of Nero seems to have satisfied the 
need for current money; at least his system of currency 
lasted on the Bosporus for more than a century, 
although, as we have seen, some rulers display a 
tendency to issue in great quantities the larger bronze 
piece MH alone, a circumstance apt to produce a 
further depreciation of the current bronze money. 
From the latest years of Rhescuporis II the average 
weight of bronze coins, as seen from the table, remains 
throughout the period concerned almost invariable, 
and it even rises again in the first part of Eupator’s 
reign, after a slight decline under his predecessors. 
Nevertheless, the bronze coinage of this latter king is 
of considerable interest, as it forms a kind of transition 
to the monetary reform of his successor. His coins of 
larger size, marked MH, are very few, and, moreover, 
they are distinctly divided into two groups. Those 
which bear traditional types inherited from the pre¬ 
ceding reigns display the normal average weight of 
about 12 grammes. All belong to the first years of his 
reign. On the other hand, the second group comprises 
coins similarly marked MH, which bear on the obverse 

\(o»s Kurvoc rot> '\<Tiroitpyov marked KA {ibid., PI. VII. 20) cannot 
be considered us preceding tbe Neroniau reform; they resemble 
so closely the large (MH) pieces of Kkescupovis II with analogous 
type and legend (ibid., PI. VII. 25), that it is very tempting to 
consider both groups of coins as contemporary. The inscription 
Tftfuii &aai\ta>r liorvot does not contradict such a dating, as it may 
be posthumous. 
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the king’s head together with that of the patron 
goddess or of the emperor M. Aurelius, and thus they 
cannot be previous to the year a.d. 161. All coins of 
this latter group show a sudden fall of weight (average 
about 8-5 grammes). It must be remembered further, 
that, particularly after the accession of M. Aurelius, 
Eupator coined a great quantity of staters, although 
of pale gold. 

Now we can turn to the coinage of Sauromates II. 
This king did not issue any coins marked KA ; the 
smallest bronze pieces coined during his reign are those 
of 48 units (with MH) and their number is small. On 
the contrary, the pieces of larger size, marked PM A 
(144 units), X (denarius), and BX (double denarius) re¬ 
spectively, are more numerous. Bertier-de-la-Garde 10 
has published a unique coin from his own collection 
bearing the mark (96 units). The denominations 
given in brackets are those proposed by Th. Mommsen. 11 
According to him, the unit of account applied in the 
Bosporan bronze coinage from the beginning of the 
imperial epoch is the ounce, and consequently the 
principal denominations used are: IB = as, KA = du- 
pondius, MH = sestertius, X = denarius, BX = double 
denarius ; P M A (= three sestertii) has no corresponding 
piece in the Roman coinage, nor have the coins with 
the mark H and others occasionally occurring at the 
beginning of the imperial epoch. Mommsen himself 
has noted this fact, and it presents the chief argument 
against his view. For this reason, and especially taking 
into account that values of one and two denarii are 


10 Nvmitmatiinkij Sbomik, vol. i, p. 812. 
u GescJtichte des Rdmischm Muusioesens, p. 700. 
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much too heavy for bronze coins weighing about 11 
and 16 grammes respectively, Bertier-de-la-Garde 12 
does not accept Mommsen’s view. He proposes, on 
the contrary, to take as the unit of account half an 
ounce, which was chosen, according to him, as being 
equivalent to the local unit of bronze money current 
on the Bosporus at the beginning of the imperial 
epoch. Thus the above-mentioned bronze coins are 
only worth half as much, and, of the denominations of 
the Neronian reform, that marked KA represents an 
as and MH a dupondius. But, according to Bertier- 
de-la-Garde’s view the larger figures— RR and PM A— 
on the coins of Sauromates II do not represent 
the same unit. He supposes that the reform of this 
king consisted in an attempt to restore the as and 
dupondius of full weight after the long depreciation 
which these bronze coins had undergone during the 
preceding century. In order to distinguish clearly 
the new full-weight coins from the depreciated ones of 
the preceding period, the former value-marks, he says, 
were abandoned and instead of them for the as the 
sign X and for the dupondius XB were introduced. 
Lesser denominations were no longer expressed in 
half-ounces, but in scruples, the SR being a triens and 
P M A a semis. According to him all the coins of Sauro¬ 
mates II marked MH were previous to the reform, and, 
as some of them bear the head of Septimius Severas, 
the reform of the coinage cannot be earlier than the 
last years of the second century a.d. 

Everyone will agree that the l^pothesis of Bertier- 
de-la-Garde is far-fetched and hardly acceptable ; it 


11 Op. cit., pp. 305 sqq.; cp. E. H. Minus, op. cit., p. G33. 
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raises many more objections than that of Mommsen. 
Leaving apart the improbability of his suppositions 
that the sign X can designate anything but the 
denarius, that small change coins like the semis and 
triens were issued on the Bosporus towards the end of 
the second century, and that the reduced unit, the 
scruple, could be considered as a unit of bronze coins, a 
decisive proof against his view is furnished by the 
comparison of dies. There exist coins marked PM A 
as well as others marked MH, which are contemporary 
and undoubtedly belong to the same series; cases are 
met with when both denominations are struck from 
the same obverse die. Consequently, both numbers 
refer to the same unit. 

A thorough study of the bronze coins of Sauro- 
mates II compared with his staters permits us to divide 
his bronze coinage quite distinctly into three periods, 
as follows: 

Period I, a.d. 174-186 [PI. IV. 1-0] contains only 
those bronze coins marked M H (sestertii). Their average 
weight—7-53 grammes—is a gramme lighter than that 
of the corresponding coins from the later part of his 
predecessors reign. Their types vary sometimes, but 
those occurring most frequently are the king's portrait 
on the obverse and the value-mark MH included in a 
wreath on the reverse. The number of coins is very 
restricted, and not one countermarked piece of that 
period is known to me. 

Period II, a.d. 186-196 [Pis. IV. 11-13; V. 1-6]. 
This second period evidently starts with the year of 
the reform. Four denominations are coined: B-X 
(average weight 15-95 grammes), X (11-18 grammes), 
PM A (10-90 grammes), and MH (5-93 grammes). The 
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unique piece with which certainly represents a 
short-lived experiment, will be discussed later. The 
obverse type represents invariably the king's portrait, 
the reverse types of the lesser denominations are 
strictly fixed: X —the seated goddess (Aphrodite ?); 
PM A —the eagle bearing a wreath in his beak; MH— 
the same type or the value-mark in a wreath or the 
royal armour. The types of the largest coins vary 
greatly: the king riding and raising his hand, the king 
standing with attributes of Heracles and Poseidon, 
sometimes crowned by a Victory, 13 the royal insignia, 
all the exploits of Heracles. The coinage is very 
plentiful during that period, the total number of 
bronze coins in the Hermitage amounting to 179 pieces. 
It is remarkable that a great many of these coins are 
countermarked with a head of Sept. Severus. 

Period III , a.d. 196-210 [PI. V. 6-13]. The bronze 
coinageofthis period is again scarcer; the total number 
of bronze coins in the Hermitage does not exceed 
70 pieces. The weight and the types of the two smaller 
denominations remain almost unchanged. The weight 
of the larger piece (B-X) falls considerably (9-89 
grammes); its reverse types are restricted to the riding 
king and seated goddess. This latter type was formerly 
used only for the next denomination. The denarius 
(X), on the other hand, issued during this period in 
very small quantities, is specially distinguished by an 
Eros or a Victory advancing towards the goddess. 


” These triumphal coins correspond to the staters either of the 
year 489 b.e. or of the year 491 n.E., ami it cannot be a mere 
accident that one inscription of the year 490 n.E. mentions victories 
over Sirochi and Scythians and the expulsion of sea-robbers from 
the Pontus. Ios., P.E., ii. 423 ; Minns, op. cit., p. 655, no. 52. 
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A characteristic sign invariably present on all tlie 
coins of this period is a head of Septimius Soverns 
engraved in the field of the reverse die. 

On account of this grouping we may trace the 
evolution of bronze coinage during the reign of 
Sauromates II in the following way. Through the 
first decade of his reign his coinage differs little from 
that of his predecessor. The issue of staters (of pale 
gold) is restricted, as well as that of the only de¬ 
nomination of bronze coins (MH) f which in their 
weight come quite close to those of the later years of 
Eupator. About the year 186 apparently the Bos- 
poran kingdom underwent a monetary crisis, and a 
want of current money was experienced. It was 
perhaps caused by the preparations for the warn and 
expeditions, the successful accomplishment of which is 
celebrated in the inscription dated 490 b.e. (= a.d. 
193). In fact, we can state that an enlargement of 
the issue of staters takes place shortly after 186 and 
the reform of the bronze coinage starts just from that 
year. Inasmuch as the only denomination of bronze 
coin of the preceding period had lost almost half of 
its initial weight and apparently had been completely 
depreciated, the purpose of the reform must have 
been to create side by side with that piece a new 
bronze coin possessing a larger purchasing power. 
The first attempt to regulate the crisis consisted in 
the issue of bronze pieces, which retained almost 
invariably the weight of the former sestertius, but 
assumed, together with a new reverse type, the eagle 
bearing a wreath in his beak, 14 a double nominal 


14 This reverse type was soon afterwards used for the PM A 
denomination. 
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value expressed by the mark SR ; thus they were 
reckoned at the rate of two sesterces or a quinarius. 
However, apparently this measure—a simple doubling 
of the nominal value—did not meet the needs of the 
moment; the rise in prices had progressed and de¬ 
manded a much larger increase of the nominal value 
of coins. Therefore, this experiment was short-lived, 
and the coin published by Bertier-de-la-Garde, men¬ 
tioned above, remains its unique representative. The 
actual reform, which followed it immediately and 
seems to have succeeded, introduced, besides the 
sestertius bronze coins corresponding in value to a 
drachm, a denarius, and a double denarius. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, we possess in the Hermitage collec¬ 
tion ,a [PI. IV. l, 8] a bronze coin of the year 186, as 
the stater [PI. IV. 7] shows, which certainly repre¬ 
sents the first stage in the realization of the reform. 
Unlike all the coins of the preceding period, the 
king’s portrait on the obverse lacks an inscription 
with his name and title surrounding it. This legend 
is transferred to the reverse and instead of it only 
the value-marks *-B figure in the field besides the 
portrait Such a departure from the traditional scheme 
well suits the first issue of this new and exceptionally 
large denomination, in which the value-marks had 
necessarily to occupy a visible place in order to make 
them recognizable at the first glance. This issue 
formed a short-lived episode and the traditional 
scheme prevailed again ; this is proved by the fact 
that not only did the coin lacking the name and the 

A second specimen of this coin is found in tbe Vienna collec¬ 
tion, cp. Oreshnikov, NuHiisinaliitukij Shorn He, vol. iii, p. 65, 
PI. II. 42. 
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title around the head remain unique, but also that 
the obverse die of this coin itself underwent, a change 
later on: in spite of the value-marks, traces of which 
are quite distinctly visible, the usual inscription 
BacriXttoi 2a.vpona.Tov was engraved around the por¬ 
trait of the king and then the die was actually em¬ 
ployed again for the coining of lesser denominations, 
like the denarius no. 221 of the Hermitage collection 
[PI. IV. 9]. 

This time the reform had a real, although certainly, 
temporary effect: a great number of pieces marked 
X-B, X, PM A (those marked MH were issued in lesser 
quantity) were current down to the year 196, which 
forms the starting-point of the last period. In this 
very year Byzantium, the most obstinate of all the 
cities which had taken the part of Pescennius Niger, 
surrendered to Septimius Severus, and he became 
master of the eastern as well as of the western part 
of the empire. It is quite natural that from that 
moment, throughout the following period, the head of 
Severus engraved in the die forms an essential part 
of the type of the bronze coins. This was especially 
necessary as the three larger denominations of these 
coins corresponded in value to silver coins bearing 
the portrait of the reigning emperor and current in 
the neighbouring provinces. 

Probably shortly before this date all the double 
denarii, denarii, and drachms, issued during the pre¬ 
ceding second period and still current, were counter- 
marked with the emperor’s head. "VVe do not know 
whether Sauromates II did so of his own accord or 
by order of Home, but it is very probable that both 
the appearance of countermarks with the head of 
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Severus and the issue of coins bearing his head 
engraved in the die are connected with the moment 
when this emperor after having defeated his com¬ 
petitors gained a free hand in his eastern policy. It is 
noteworthy that during this last period the weights of 
the larger denominations at least (cp. the table, p. 116) 
once more undergo a considerable reduction, and at 
the same time the number of gold (or rather electrum) 
staters in circulation again increases (especially in 
the year 198). This fact—the steady connexion 
between the reduction in weight of bronze coins and 
the increase in number of gold staters in circulation— 
furnishes an important argument against the view of 
Bertier-de-la-Garde that the purpose of the reform 
was to restore the bronze coinage to full weight. 
On the contrary, the bronze coins in the Bosporan 
kingdom must always have represented a kind of 
credit and exchange money with conventional values, 
supported and guaranteed by the contemporary issues 
of gold staters. There exist denarii bearing the 
reverse type of the seated goddess and the sign 
and issued during the second period of Sauromates II, 
which have in addition two countermarks: one with 
the head of the emperor, and another with the letter 
B. According to Bertier-de-la-Garde's view they are 
quite inexplicable, but they may be fairly explained 
if we bear in mind that the weights of the bronze 
coins continued to fall and that during the last period 
of Sauromates II the double denarius became equal in 
module, weight, and type to a denarius of this king 
prior to the year 196. 

Thus the hypothesis of Bertier-de-la-Garde must 
be rejected, and the scheme proposed by Mommsen 
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appears much more plausible. Ifc remains for us to 
review the objections which have been raised against 
it. As we have already said, the denomination PM A = 
144 ounces = three sesterces does not fit into the 
Roman monetary system. But we may suppose that 
on the eastern market there was a corresponding coin 
in the provincial drachm, reckoned equivalent to 
three-quarters of a Roman denarius. 10 Another point 
which deserves attention is the sharp disproportion 
in weight between the Bosporau bronze coins and 
those struck at Rome. If we leave out the larger 
denominations which have a purely token character, 
and consider the history of the principal denomina¬ 
tions—the as and the sestertius—as shown on the table 
of weights, we can make the following deductions. 
Although the weights of these pieces, even at the 
beginning of their issue, are very irregular and their 
average weights differ considerably from those of the 
corresponding Roman coins, the highest among their 
weights, especially at the beginning of their issue, 
come much closer to the Roman norms. The picture 
is the same as that presented by the quasi-autonomous 
coinage of Chios 17 —the only local bronze coinage 
that offers an uninterrupted series of coins constantly 

’* Mommsen, Zeitschrifl fQr Numismatik, vol. xir, p. 40. As to 
the coins marked H, A, and I (perhaps also S)» which appear only 
in the first half of the first century a.d., they can hardly represent 
the same unit as a Roman ounce. These pieces must rather be the 
last representatives of coins based on a local Greek unit and thus 
be descendants of the bronze oboloi and their fractions, struck in 
the time of Mithradates VI and Asander. We have no certain 
data to judge whether this unit was a chalcus or not, neither have 
we the means to state how many of them would make an obolos. 

1T Mavrogordato, “Chronology of the Coins of Chios”, Num. 
Chron. t 1918, pp. 1-79. 
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bearing value-marks from the beginning of the im¬ 
perial epoch down to the reign of Gallienus. Further, 
if we similarly deduce the norm of the as from the 
average weights of the sesterces alone, we obtain for 
the whole reign of S&uromates II an average weight 
of 1-50-2-00 grammes, which does not differ widely 
from the as during the third century in the coinage of 
Chios as well as in the local coinages of the cities of 
Moesia, which similarly used value-marks. 14 

We cannot leave unanswered the further question 
raised by Bertier-de-la-Garde: was it possible that 
the Roman government would tolerate in its vassal 
kingdom the issue of bronze coins equivalent to 
various denominations of silver coins? Mommsen 
did not pay special attention to the precise date of 
the coins provided with the sign X. lie seems to 
refer the greater part of them to the third century, 
when the Roman denarius itself had become fully 
depreciated. We have been able to determine with 
certainty that the reform dates from a.d. 18G. Never¬ 
theless, such dating, earlier though it is, does not 
forbid the assumption that the system admitted 
the introduction of bronze double denarii, &c. In fact, 
as recently shown by Fr. Heickelkeim, 10 the Roman 
denarius underwent the first decisive impulse to de¬ 
preciation just during the reign of Commodus. A 
sudden doubling or trebling of prices is noted by him 
in Egypt and in Asia Minor as a symptom of this 
depreciation. The reduction in weight of the silver 

'* Pick-Regling, Lie anti ken Mil men Xonlgriechtniands, vol. i, 
pp. 75, 625. 

'* Zur I i'ilhningtkriet* de* rfinischen Impei’iumt im S.Jahrtt. m. Chr., 
Klio, xxvi, 1932, pp. 96 sqq. 

XUUIStf. CllttOX., VOU XVIII, HBltlKS V. I 
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didrachm in Caesarea Cappadociae at the same time 
depends probably on similar causes.'*' 1 We have no 
epigraphic or literary evidence as to the economic 
situation on the Bosporus at that period. However, 
there exist Olbian coins which prove that the Black 
Sea region was similarly involved in the crisis. I 



Fio. 1. 

mean the coins (fig. 1) issued towards the middle of 
the second century or even earlier, but still current 
during the second half of the century; these often 
bear three countermarks: one containing a caduceus 
and the other two letters. The letters are, in the 
case of the lesser module A and A, in the case of the 
larger module B and H. These letters in counter- 
marks, which must have been stamped very soon one 
after another, and which apparently both belong to 
the first part of the reign of Commodus, are especially 
interesting, as they show that it was suddenly neces¬ 
sary to raise the nominal value of the same piece by 
four at that moment. 

Finally, why should the Bosporan kingdom from 


*° Hum. Chi-on., 1934, p. 57. E. A. Sydenham, Coinage of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, pp. 8, 91. We may be specially interested in this 
fact, as the Cappadocian silver coins were current in the neighbour¬ 
ing Caucasus district. 
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the time of Nero issue sesterces and dupondii alone, 
and towards the end of the second century replace 
them by bronze denarii and double denarii, while the 
cities of Thrace and Moesia were at a later date still 
content with sesterces as the largest pieces for their 
currency? I consider that it may be explained by 
the fact that these cities were solely interested in 
satisfying the everyday needs of the domestic market. 
On the other hand, the Bosporan region was a vassal 
kingdom obliged to guard the Roman frontier and so 
had to support numerous armed forces. The purpose 
of the issue of gold staters as well as of the bronze 
coins was chiefly the payment of war enterprises. 
It is significant that the Roman emperor Nero, who 
attempted to transform the Bosporus into a Roman 
province, was the first to double and quadruple the 
value of the current bronze money. 

A. N. ZOGRAPH . 21 


11 The author and editors are indebted to Professor Ellis Minns 
for reading the manuscript and proofs in English and comparing 
them with the Russian original. It lias not been possible for the 
author to correct the proofs. 

PI. IV. 1, 3, 6, 7, 10,12, and PL V. 1, 6, 8,11 are, of course, 
electrum staters whose dated portraits provide a chronological 
framework into which the undated bronze coins with similar 
portraits can be fitted. 
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TABLE OP WEIGHTS OF THE BOSPORAN COINS DURING FIRST TO SECOND CENTURIES A.D. 



1 Average weight; 2 maximum weight; 0 minimum weight; 4 number of specimens. 






























miscellanea. 

MORE LATE AES FROM EGYPT. 

SrB . Fli . KDER8 Petrie lias kindly put at my 
dispose for examination six finds of late Aes made by liim 
some years ago in the Ilawara district. Some of these are 
of exceptional interest. 

JK r 461 ^ h0 'X ev f r > is economic rather than purely 
numismatic. There is hardly a coin among them whic£ 

oni our numismatic knowledge. The types are the trite 

^? flraC nS C of their r esi>ective periods and their few 

th?pL R mar i k - 8 1 T ne . arly a11 ’ 08 we 8hould expect, Of 
the East So, while keeping a detailed record in case the 

need for future reference should arise, I content myself here 
the main with a bald rdsumd of their contents, adding 
now and then a few notes where these seem to be advisable 
lhe little known and often misquoted fifth-century types 
however, have received as full treatment as the state of the 
coins allowed. 

1. c. a.d. 420. 

lhe latest coins of certain date are some in which Arcadius, 
Hononus, and Theodosius II share. However, two show 
the distinctive late Victory and the ending - - - AVGG, and 
the deposition of the hoard must, I think, be placed to- 
wards the end of Honorius’ reign at the earliest. 

This hoard differs from all others of my experience in 
that every com (except two) in it is halved or quartered— 
many carefully with the aid of a chisel-cut—or broken into 
less regular fragments. Even a thin “ imitation ” appears 
as a half, weighing 0-16 grin. The two which escaped 
mutilation were an “imitation ” of Dr. Milne's “Copies G " 
class (0-4 grm.) and a very barbarous Solus (0-56 grm.). 

The coins were distributed over periods as follows 
Constantinian. 12. 

Constantian. 188. 

Jovian. 2. 

Vulentiniamon. 243. Of the Eestilulor reip. type there 
WaS one exam P Ie » of Concordia Auggg. (post 
a.d. 378) three. There were more than twice as 
many of the Securitas as of the Gloria type. The 

I 3 
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average weight of these halved JE 3 was a little 
under a gramme. 

Theodosian.' 209. There were 149 “ Salus ” (only one 
seen of Honorius) and of those some were quartered. 
The Vota coins have an interest of their own and I 
give their numbers: Vot V, 4, all of Arcadius; 
Vot X mult XX, 29; Vot XV mult XX, 5, all of 
Gratian ; Vot XX mult XXX, 6, two of Gratinn, one 
of Theodosius alone legible. The average weight of 
these halved JE 4 was about half a gramme. 

Joint reign of Arcadius and Honorius. 25. JE 3 
“Three Emperors standing” type, 6; Urbs Jlomu 
fclix, 7. /E 4 Concor-dia Auggg. 8; Concoidia Aug. 2. 
There is a consistent rough approximation to 1 grm. 
and 0-5 grm. respectively in the halves of the JE 3 
and the /E 4. 

? End of Honorius’reign. 2. 

Of the thin “Copies G” class I recognized only three, 
two halved (0-2 and 0-3 grm.) and one unbroken (0-4 grm.). 
Besides the 67G coins classified above there were about 450 
which I was unable to classify. Theso included two of pure 
lead, halved like the rest. 

2. 7 c. a.d. 480. 

This consists of 43 coins, none of which are halved. With 
them came the remains of a small leathern purse, such as is 
still used in N. Africa. They comprised : 

Constantinian. 1. This is, however, a thin cast of 
uncertain date. It is fairly worn. 

Constautian. 8. 

Theodosian. 4. 

Joint reign of Arcadius and Honorius. 6. 

Joint reign of Honorius and Theodosius II. 2. 

Marcian. 6. 

Leo. 6. There were two each of * 1 Monogram ”, * ‘ Lion ”, 
and “Empress 1 holding cross on globe” types. 


1 Sabatier 15 “ Emperor”; but I think Col. Ulrich-Bansa is right 
in asserting that the headdress is that of an empress. Cf. Num. 
Chon., 1937, pp. 151-2, where his article is reviewed. 
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Zeno. 1. This was a Salus type with barbarous 
lettering. The obv. read clearly mNZEm. 

The coins, with the exception of those from Marcian 
onwards, showed traces of considerable wear. Fourteen 
remain unclassified. 

It is difficult to imagine differences of value in these coins. 
One of the larger Constantian J2 8 (16 mm.) weighs exactly 
the same as one of the later Arcadian “ jES” (12 mm.), 
viz. 1-6 grin. Others, again, theoretically of the latter 
module but 11 and 13 mm., weigh respectively 115 and 
1 grm. while another of the earlier and larger size (now 
broken, but 14 mm.) weighs only 1-1 grm. The only JE 
coin struck for some years before the deposition of the hoard 
seems to have been c. 10 mm. and c. 1 grm. 


3. ?c. a.d. 480. 

This hoard of about 880 coins is, like the last, datable by 
coins of Zeno, the latest that I am able to identify. It 
contains a great many “imitations" of the “Copies G” 
class and also—especially for the last half of the fifth 
century—of a class of dumpy coins often holed or showing 
a whitish patch of corroded metal, presumably lead—a 
preliminary stage of the hole. This would seem to indicate 
a common and local origin for most of the coins of Leo and 
Zeno in this hoard. All except the later coins are badly 
worn. 

Constantinian. 4. 

Constantian. 47. Most of these seem to be “imita¬ 
tions”, either struck on small flans of c. 11-12 mm. 
or cut down. One, however (12 mm., 1 grm.), is 
almost perfect and may possibly be a legitimately 
struck half of the usual JE 3 coin. I have in previous 
reports drawn attention to similar, but certainly very 
rare, instances of what may have been a recognition 
by the State of the need of “small change”. 

Valentininnian. 49. Here again the “Securitas” 
more than twice outnumbers the “Gloria” type. 
Only one of the two or three normal-sized coins is 
unbroken ; the rest are all between 13 and 10 mm. in 
module and average 1-8 grm. in weight, and seem to 
have been originally struck on flans too small for the 
die. This is especially noticeable in coins bearing 
the Alexandrian mint-mark. 
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Theodosian. 114. There are 76 of the Saltis type, all 
legible iuint-marks but one (AQ.P) being Eastern. 
Vot X mult XX, 20; Vot XV mult XX, 1; Vot XX 
mutt XXX, 1. 

Joint reign of Arcadius and Ilonorius. 31. The 
“Three Emperors standing” type ranges from 15 to 
11 mm. and 21 to I I grin. It is difficult to believe 
that they can all be the same denomination and 
equally difficult to understand how, if they are of two 
denominations, the boundary-line could have been 
discerned. Larger module and heavier weight by no 
means always coincide. 

Joint reign of Ilonorius and Theodosius II. 11. All 
are worn and broken or cut down. Average weight, 
1 -2 grm. 

Probably c. a.d. 420-30. 80. These are all of types 
associated with the names of Ilonorius, Johannes, 
Theodosius II, and Valentinian III. As, owing to 
their general illegibility, they are little known — 
though latterly evidence has been accumulating—I 
give here full details, so far ns it is possible. 

Type A. Victory st. or ndv. 1. with wreath and palm. 

Itcv. 1. Victor-ia Augg. 7. Victor- is completely 

visible only on one coin; and- Augg only on 

one coin. No Emperor’s name is legible. Mint- 

marks ^ 1, jj^ 1, X. These might 

be of either Ilonorius or Valentinian III. 


Itcv. 2. Sahis rci{publice). 3. 1, with obv. of 

Valentinian III, gjgjjgjjjj 1» the third is barbarous. 

I have seen this only for Galla Plncidin and 
Valentinian III. 


There are also 19 barbarous of type A closely 
resembling those illustrated in Wroth's Coins of the 
Vandals, PI. III. The legends are blundered and 
meaningless or in two instances represented by 
lozenges; cf. Wroth, loc. cit., PI. Ill, 10. 

Type B. Victory carrying trophy and dragging 
captive 1. 
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P \ 

liev. [SWJms rci-[publicc or -ac]. 1. P I I have 

seen this type with this mint-mark only for 
Johannes, Theodosius II, and Avitus (Hamburger 
Cat., No. 9C, lot 1078). But reverse division and 
ending vary. In the present coin the Emperor’s 
name is illegible. These coins average 11 mm. 
and c. 1*3 grm. 

Probably c. a.d. 430-50. 49. Of these 89 had 44 no 

legend. Cross in wreath ”. Only 4 were from 
a Western mint, i.e. Rome. 
c. 450-?4S0. 78. 

Mnrcian. 17. All “Monogram”. Average weight 
of 13, 0-9 grm.; of the 4 smallest, 0-5 grm. 

Leo. 57. I give the average weights in brackets. 
Monogram, 10 (0-9 grm.); Lion, 15 (1-0 grm.); 
Emperor standing (a) with cross on globe, 21 
(1-1 grm.), (6) with captive, 5 (0-0 grm.). 

Zeno. 4. All monogram (0*85 grm.). 

Besides the coins listed above there wore nearly a hundred 
examples of the thin “Copies G” class. They average 
only 0-5 grm. in weight. They imitate with excellent 
workmanship in type and lettering coins ranging from 
Constantine I down to Theodosius. 

The following coins I am unable to identify with known 
types; they seem to bo of the class illustrated by Wroth, 
loo. cit. , PI. Ill, iv: 

Obv. [-P ERPA. liev. Apparently two seated nim- 

bate figures. This is a dumpy coin witli the corroded 
centre characteristic of Leo’s coins in this hoard. 

Obv. Obliterated. liev. A small thick cross in a small 
circle around which are apparently letters. The coin 
is of “Copies G” class. 

Obv. DN V-. Ilcv. GLO-. Standing figure, 

facing, head r., holding in r. hand standard . . . . 
Apparently a broken (late) 8. 

Obv. Rude bust. Itcv. Emperor advancing 1., holding 
?glohe in r. hand and ?long sceptre in 1. 

Obv. Very barbarous bust. liev. A scratchy ?nudo 
figure holding in r. hand an indeterminate object 
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(merely scratched on the die). This small coin is 
interesting from the rarity of this extreme barbarous¬ 
ness in Eastern hoards. 

Obv. Bust with D-A\, Iieo. Victory adv. 1., 

holding wreath and palm, l*oth in front of her. 
Below palm, a neat cross. The figure is much more 
graceful than on the contemporary legitimate coinage. 

Obv. Bust with cross above. The traces of letters sug¬ 
gest Theodosius (II).. Rev. Cross in wreath WfVlCL. 
There are nine “coins” of lead, S-ll mm., 0-4- 
0-85 grin., all neatly rounded and blank, except that 
two may have been slightly impressed on one side. 

Unidentified. 863. Of these about 30 were originally 
JES. They are almost indistinguishable in size and 
quite indistinguishable in weight from many iE4. 
The jE 4 again sinks to a minimum of 7 mm., 
0-4 grin., by almost imperceptible gradations from its 
maximum size and weight. 

4. ?End of Fifth Century. 

This hoard of 348 coins is very similar, except in numbers, 
to the last. The latest coins I can date are Zeno’s, which 
are not much worn. One coin, however, with a monogram 
unknown to me, may suggest a later Emperor. The 1. side 
of the monogram is obliterated. The r. side—an upright 
with a small cross-piece at the top, surmounted by a V, as 
in Wroth’s PI. IV, 14, 15 (Aunstasius)—has, joined to its 
lower half, what appear to be N and M ligated. The coins 
as a whole are badly worn. 

Constantinian. 4. 

Constantian. 19. 

Valentinianian. 14. There are thirteen of the Securitas 
to one of the Gloria type. All but one are struck on 
inadequate flans. 

Theodosian. 44. Of these 81 are of the Salus type. 

Joint reign of Arcadius and Ilonorius. S. Five are of 
the “Three Emperors standing” type (13-11 mm. ; 
av. wt 1 to 1-3 grin.); two Concordia Aug (10 mm.; 
0-75 grm.). 

Joint reign of Honorius and Theodosius II. 4. 
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Probably c. a.d. 420-30. S. All are of the late “ Single 
Victory ” type. Of the four which are not barbarous, 

* I 

one shows ending-A VCC, one with obv. 


Bn Valentinianus p / Aug, one 


fj_ 


Probably c. a.d. 430-50. 80. Of these 21 were “No 
legend. Cross in wreath.” The 4 Western coins of 
Valentin inn III were all barbarous, 
c. 450-?c. 500. 44. 

Mnrcian. 7. All “ Monogram ” (0-65 grm.). 

Leo. 35. Monogram, 10 (0-76 grin.), Lion, 5 
(0-77 grm.), Emperor standing with (a) cross on 
globe, 12 (0-98 grm.), ( b ) with captive, 8 (0-9 grm.). 
The coins of Marcum and Leo are fairly worn. 
Zeno. 2. Monogram (0-84 grm.). 


There are 80 of the “ Copies G ” class ranging from 
Constantine I to Theodosius. 

Resembling these in so far ns they ni - e cast and very thin, 
but showing inferior skill in every respect, are eight others, 
including a barbarous imitation of Marcian's monogram. 

A few appear to have unusual types: 

Obv. Indecipherable. Rev. Palm (0-32 grm.); cf. 
Wroth, PI. Ill, 35, 3G. 

Obv. Bust helmeted, dr. and cuir. r. Rev. Emperor 
standing facing, holding ?long cross and ?cross on 
globe. Cf. Sabatier, Leo, 16. 

Obv. ?Bust 1. Rev. Victory hurrying 1., holding long 
? cross. Cf. common N type, where, however, 
Victory is “standing”. 

Obv. Bust with traces of the name of ? Theodosius II. 
Rev. Emperor with his 1. hand grasping the head of 
a captive. Cf. Wroth, PI. Ill, 32. 

Obv. Ilelmeted bust l\, with traces of a short name. 
Rev. Nimbate Emperor standing facing, holding 
standard and cross on globe. 

Indecipherable and unclassified. 130. These range 
from c. 6 to c. 12 mm., and seem to be mostly of the 
early or mid-fifth century. Only one seems to have 
been deliberately halved and only one—a fourth- 
century M 3—quartered. 
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The two following hoards are of n special character and 
I have placed them together on the ground of their similnr 
nature, though the few closely datable coins in each would 
place them a century apart. 

5. ?c.a.d. 420. 

Out of 127 five only are genuine coins, viz.: 

JE3. Gloria Itomanorum “Empress seated facing”, of 
Eudoxia sen. 

4* [ PI 

JLi. Solus rcipublicac aq^s' Emperors 

illegible. 

Victoria Auggg “ Two Victories ” RS, of Valen- 
tiniau II. 

Vot X mult XX ALEZi, of Ar cadi us. 

These are all of normal size and weight and not much worn. 
With these were 122 small bronze discs of the thinness of 
paper for the moat part, sinking in weight to half a grain 
(0 032 grm.) and averaging 0-12 grm. They seem to have 
been produced by punching from a thin sheet of metal. 
Slight irregularities of their surface may point to an imita¬ 
tion of a coin type, but none is recognizable and most of the 
discs seem to be quite blank. A very few are of a different 
class, being produced by casting and showing a definite 
though always unintelligible attempt at a type. The heaviest 
of these latter weighs 0-32 grm. 

Nothing like the thin punched coins” occurs in any of 
the other hoards described above, nor indeed in any hoard 
that I have seen, except that of which the description follows 
below. 


C. ?c. 500. 

This hoard resembles the lustexcept in itsgreater numbers, 
hero about 1,800. Again there are a few coins or rather, in 
this case, copies of coins to suggest a date: 

(Obverse, unless otherwise stated, always a rude bust r., 
with unintelligible, if any, lettering.) 

Iiev. Cross in wreath. 5. One has obv. t apparently, 
a barbarous monogram. One, very barbarous, is of 
the very thin class. Two showing better workman¬ 
ship aro of “ Copies G ” class. 
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Rev. Solus reipuhlicae, much worn, of “Copies G" class. 

Rev. Monogram. ?Marcinn, 1, barbarous. 

Anastasius. 1, similar to Wroth, PI. IV, 14, 15, but 
slightly smaller. 

Rev. 1111 with N above. Obv. Bust 1., palm-branch in 
front. It is Wroth’s PI. I, 17, 18 which he doubt¬ 
fully assigns to Huneric (a.d. 477-84), while admit¬ 
ting a later date as a possibility. 

As Anastasius reigned from a.d. 491 to 518, the end of 
the fifth century is the earliest date we can assign to the 
hoard. 

All the remaining coins are of the same kind as those of 
Hoard 5. The average weight is 0-1 grin. Among them 
was a fragment of lead (9 x 14 mm.), obviously, I think, 
stamped to resemble a coin. 

When Wroth wrote his Coins of the Vandals he had before 
him, I presume, little evidence except from specimens sup¬ 
posed to have come, and which probably did come, from 
Egypt Their barbarous appearance naturally led him to 
think they were non-imperial, and their provenance, that 
they were African. But since he wrote, similar coins with 
“ Single Victory ”, “ Camp-gate ”, etc. as reverse type, and 
with the name or an attempt at the name of Ilonorius or 
Valentinian III on the obverse have characterized hoards 
found in Italy, Dalmatia, or Pannonio. They cannot then 
as a class be styled Vandalic. Dr. L. Cesuno pointed this 
out in an article dealing with Italian hoards, which appeared 
in the Riv. Hal. di Nttm. for 1918. 1 Lately the Minturno 
hoard, published by Mr. Newell, proved to bo almost half 
composed of Valentinian Ill’s coins of this class. 

So, too, with the Byzantine coins. Dr. Cesano would 
place these with Sabatier among imperial issues. They 
were found in great numbers in the Dalmatian hoard and 
there is no miaou to call them Vandnlic. 

No doubt both these classes were imitated in Egypt. As 
I said above, the numerous “ holed ” specimens of Byzantine 
issues seem certainly local und I have ehsewhere noted the 
Egyptian predilection for lead. But I think with Dr. Cesano 
that “Vandnlic” is a misnomer. 


1 1 may mention incidentally that in the same volume Signor 
Dattari gives an excellent illustration of a mould from which the 
coins attributed by me to Dr. Milne's “ Copies ti ” class were made. 
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To (he question “What are these coins? How do the 
units of this heterogeneous jumble of old and new, whole 
and fragmentary, stand in relation to one another”? no 
certain answer seems yet possible. Dr. Osano takes the 
average weight of groups assorted by size in the various 
hoards and finds that in the time of Johannes weights of 
3-54, 21, 1-G3, 1-09-1 grm. are distinguishable; later, 
weighls of 1-03, 1-09, 0-70, or perhaps only 1-G3 and 0-76, 
marking different denominations. (The heavier weights 
would, of course, be those of older coins.) 

We can, I think, be sure of this, that the use of the 
“coins”, however obscure to us, was quite simple to the 
users, and I doubt whether anything like half the “coins” 
of a hoard could be recognized readily as belonging to one 
or other of these 1 * denominations ”. Buyer and seller would 
hardly see eye to eye about those on the border-line. There 
teas a coin called denarius. In 419 a pound of pork cost 
50 denarii, and 4,000 denarii would buy just as many pounds 
of pork as a solidus of 889. Probably the denarius was the 
M 4 which settled down to a weight of little over a gramme. 
The obvious suggestion has been made that the obsolete 
and fragmentary coins were weighed—at first sight a cum¬ 
brous procedure, but every shop would have scales handy 
or they could be carried about and brought into action 
almost ns easily ns a fountain-j>en or a spectacle-case. 

J. W. E. Pearce. 


A NEW AES TYPE OF VALENTINIAN I IN THE 
MUSEUM AT BUDAPEST. 



The remarkable coin illustrated above from a cast kindly 
sent me by Dr. Elemer Jonds, Keeper of Coins in the 
National Museum at Budapest, seems to be as unique in 
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the legend as in the symbolism of its reverse type. Its 
description is as follows :— 

Obv. DN VALENTINI — ANVS PF AVC. Bust 
pearl-diademed, draped and cuirassed r. 

Rev. PERPETVIT — AS IMPERII. Emperorstand¬ 
ing l*., holding shield inscribed with swastika¬ 
shaped cross ; above, on the right, a hand reaching 
down from heaven. SIRM 

All other bronze coins of Sirmium struck at the beginning 
of Valentinian I’s reign have an officina letter A or B pre¬ 
ceding the mint-name in the exergue. Here an unfilled 
space is left, suggesting to Dr. Jon&s that this is a jvxttern- 
coin. Apparently no further stage was reached and Sirmium 
was content, with the rest of the Empire, to strike the 
common JV types RESTITV-TOR REIP. GLORIA RO- 
MANORVM, SECVRITAS—REIPVBLICAE and V-X 
vote-coins. The activity of the mint at this period ended 
befox-e the accession of Grntian in August, JJG7. 

The obverse of this coin shows the portrait normal at 
Sirmium for Valentinian I and Valens. The revei-se, how¬ 
ever, shows an entirely fresh treatment in the way in which 
the assurance of divine protection is conveyed to the Christian 
monarch. Victoi-y under the banner of Christ had been 
promised to Constantino I in a vision and all Christian 
Emj>ei-ors afterwards had applied the promise to themselves 
by placing the divine monogi'am or a cross upon the standard 
which they were represented as holding in their coinage. 
That we find it here for the first time upon a shield gains 
significance—perhaps not realized by the m-tist—from the 
gloomy picture drawn by Ainmianus(XXVI. 5) of the enemies 
piessing upon the Empii-e from every quarter in the year of 
Valentinian’s succession. If there is an unusual directness 
in the symbolism of the shield to the Empire’s great need, 
this is seen no less in the manner in which the shield is 
conveyed—by a hand from heaven. This symbol, which 
was presently to become trite on the obverse of coins as the 
expression of the fact that the Emperor derived his position 
from Divine Providence, had so far been seen only on the 
posthumous coin of Constantine I in which it receives him 
ascending, Elijah-like, in a chariot to heaven. The coin of 
Vetrnnio II HOC 5IGNO VICTOR ERIS with Victory 
crowning Emperor who holds the laharum is more allusive 
and less direct. The imagery on our present coin is a bold 
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innovation for the time of Valentinian I. The peculiar form 
given to the cross—that of a swastika—is unexampled on 
Roman coins. It is not, however, unknown in early 
Christian symbolism and is to be found, though rarely, in 
fourth-century paintings in the Catacombs at Rome, but 
only ns a picturesque variety for the normal cross. There 
seems, therefore, little hope of finding in its use here an 
allusion to contemporary religious questions. Sinuium at 
the time of Valentinian's visit in July 3G4 had an Arian 
bishop, Germinius; but Valentinian, though himself Ortho¬ 
dox, followed iu Church matters a policy of toleration and. 
even if there had already been a St. Ambrose here, would 
have been no Gratian in his hands. I can see nothing in 
the type beyond its obvious general appropriateness to the 
political situation of a.d. 804. 

The nearest approach to the reverse legend seems to be 
the AETERNIT 1MPER1 of the House of Severus with 
type “ Facing busts of members of the royal family ” and 
the AETERNIT IMPER of Philip I and II with type “ Sol 
walking 1.” The former suggests that the application is to 
the duration of the dynasty rather than to that of the 
Roman Empire. The PERPETVETAS of Gratian with 
type “Phoenix on globe ” no doubt has the wider reference 
of the legend here, but the ty]>e is colourless. Why our 
coin with its clear assertion in combined type and legend, 
that the Empire for its continuance must rely on the pro¬ 
tection of the Christians’ God, passed no further than the 
“pattern” stage, cannot be known. Perhaps it was too 
clear. There must still have been many who felt with the 
pagan Symmachus that only the old religion was able 
imperii aeiemiiatcm caelestibus fulcirc prucsidiis. 

J. W. E. Pearce. 


A HOARD OF ROMAN COINS FROM EAST 
IIARNHAM, WILTS. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Frank Stevens, Controller 
of the Salisbury, South Wilts, and Blackmore Museum, the 
writer has been able to examine a small hoard of 09 Roman 
coins (now in that museum) which were discovered at East 
Hnrnham, near Salisbury, in November 1875. The find was 
recorded by Dr. Blackmore (Coin Notebook, No. 1), by whom 
a MS. list of the coins was drawn up. A detailed account 
of the coins has already appeared in the Wiltshire Archaeo• 
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logical Magazine (vol. xlviii, pp. 48 ff.), but for the sake of 
convenience a list of them is given here also 

Maximianus Herculius .... 8 

Galerius Maximianus .... 2 

Maximinus Daza . . . . 6 

Licinius I.7 

Constantine I.49 

Crispus.I 

Uncertain.1 

Total.09 


This little deposit is of some interest, for it covers a period 
of years represented by comparatively few other British 
hoards. Comprising issues from the mints of London, 
Trfcves, Lyons, Arles, and Ostia, it opens with 2 coins (JE 2) 
of Gal wins Maximianus, struck before a.d. 305. The issues 
of the succeeding years show the progressive reduction of 
the content of the follis and its ultimate eclipse by the 
new JEB issues; it is also possible to trace clearly the rise 
of Constantine to supreme power, culminating in his tem¬ 
porary pact in a.d. 317 with Licinius I. It was thereby 
agreed, inter alia, that the sons of Constantino and Licinius 
should be regarded equally as Caesares ; and one of the two 
latest coins in the hoard is an issue struck in the name of 
Crispus at the London mint shortly after the pact was made. 
The coins were probably buried towards the end of the year 
817; they were enclosed in a pot, but this (jus Dr. Blackmore 
recorded) was broken at the time of its discovery, the frag¬ 
ments being very “ rotten ”, and no trace of it now remains. 

C. H. V. Sutherland. 


A REPUBLICAN D EX TANS FOUND IN 
SOMERSET. 

Through the kindness of Mr. W. A. Seaby, the Aslimolean 
Museum has recently been able to acquire a rare denomina¬ 
tion of the Roman Republican coinage-a dextans of the 
Italian mint of “ Luceria”—found somewhat surprisingly in 
Somerset. A comparison of this coin with the two dexfantes 
of u Luceria” in the British Museum is here given, in order 
that the existing details of this scarce issue may be supple¬ 
mented as fully as possible. 
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1. Ashmolean Museum. 

2. British Museum. 

S. „ (=Z?..V.C., 

Horn. Rep., ii,p. 184, no. 169; 
Mattingly, Soman Coin*, 
PI. vi, 1). 


Gm. Mm. Axis. 

22 - 90 ' 88-5 -* 

2i -8G 33-0 / ) Same obv. and 

12-03 28-0 \ f I'ev. dies. 


The interest of the two British Museum coins—struck 
from the same dies but on different systems of weight—one 
sextantal and one uncial—is obvious. Grueber, when he 
wrote his paper, “ The Coinago of Luceria ”, * was at the time 
unaware of the existence of bronze of “ Luceria” struck on the 
uncial standard; but, in his great catalogue of Republican 
coins published four years later, he was able to include coin 
no. 8 above, as well as a dextans of P(alio), 3 as examples 
of the issue of a bronze series at local Italian mints after 
the adoption of the uncial standard in 217 b.c. It was 
possibly tho very rarity of the denomination that caused the 
reluctance of the authorities of the mint of Lucoria to ex¬ 
change the dies used in striking the heavier dextanUs for 
new ones more suited to the reduced size of the flan. Nor, 
indeed, when the standard was changed, were the old dies 
at all badly worn, as a glance at no. 3 below will show. 
The Ashmolean coin must, of course, have been struck 
before no. 2; possibly the dies from which it was produced 
immediately preceded those of nos. 2 and 3: they are 
certainly very much worn. 

Tin's Somerset dextans was found, not less than ten yearn 
ago, in the garden of the Old Rectory at Batcombe, miles 
north of Bruton, and passed recently into the hands of 
Mr. G. B. Coney, of Batcombe, from whom (through the col¬ 
laboration of Mr. Seaby) it was acquired by the Ashmolean 
Museum. There appears to be no reason at all for doubt¬ 
ing the story of the circumstances in which it [was dis¬ 
covered. A certain suspicion has, of late years, attached 
to finds of pre-imperial coins in the west of England, 
and in one or two cases this suspicion has been amply 


1 This weight would be greater but for the deep indentation on 
the surface of the reverse. 

* CortAIa Numismatioa (1906), pp. 115 ff.; see p. 125. 

* D.M.C., Horn. Rrp., ii, p. 203, no. 259. 
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justified. 4 But it has lately been argued” that the in¬ 
filtration of pre-imperial bronze into the West of England 
is neither very remarkable nor suspect. The British Museum 



records include a number of cases of such coins having been 
found in the southern half of Britain. No one Ims ever 
doubted the authenticity of the finding of a Numidian JE 

4 See. for example, V.C.H. Somerset, i, p. 287 for a hoard of 
mixed Roman, Numidian, and Carthaginian coins, mid to have 
been found at Bath, and traced eventually (Xiiih. C/tion 1907, 
p. 147) to a dealer in Bath. 

• Num. Citron 1907, pp. 124 ff. 
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coin fit Carn Brea in Cornwall;* this coin was issued in the 
latter half of the second century n.c. Two other iinds of 
early bronze which have met with suspicion—a Roman 
uncia of circ. 230 b.c. from Exeter, 7 and an us of cirr, 100 n.c. 
from Marnzion in Cornwall"—are, intrinsically, likely enough 
to be perfectly genuine. Of course, the im|K>rtnnco of early 
bronze coins in Britain must not be exaggerated. Such 
isolated finds cannot be adduced ns strong evidence either 
for close trading connexions at an early date between 
Southern England and the Continent or for a very busy 
and continuous sea-borne trade between Southern England 
and Mediterranean ports. Nothing was easier than for a few 
stray coins to enter the island so long as intetcourse of any 
kind existed between Britain and Gaul, and so long as even 
a few ships made their way up from the Mediterranean to 
ports in Cornwall and Devon. In many cases such coins 
would arrive in Britain long years after their original date 
of issue; the present coin, for instance, is very greatly worn. 
All that we can safely say of these sporadic finds of early 
bronze coins in Britain is that they illustrate the readiness 
with which good bronzo coins were accepted, in the south 
and south-west, as a means of supplementing tho native 
currencies, which were chiefly of gold and silver. Moreover, 
we should almost certainly have been able to multiply the 
instances of such finds in Britaiu, if the Senate hail not 
virtually ceased to produce any bronzo coinage for the last 
half-century of the Republic. 

C. II. V. Sutherland. 


* V.C.II. Cornwall, Part 5 (Romano-BritisU Supplement), p. 33. 
7 Sum, Chron., 1907, p. 153. 

• V.C.1I. Cornwall, Part 5 (Romano-British Supplement), p. 37. 




VII. 


THE HIERAPYTNA HOARD OF G-REEK AND 
ROMAN COINS. 

[See Plate VI.] 

Early in 1934 there appeared on the market a part 
of an unusually interesting hoard which had been 
found at the Cretan port of Gierapetra (the ancient 
Hierapytna). 1 2 * * * & It contained coins struck in many 
different parts of the ancient world, ranging from 
a cistophorus of Phrygian Apamea to eight denarii 
minted in Spain ; but, with a few exceptions, they all 
fall under four headings: Cretan silver of the latest 
period, New Style tetradrachms of Athens, cistophori, 
and Roman Republican denarii;* the last-named 
made up more than half the total, and ranged in date 
from about the middle of the second century b.c. to 
c. 46 B.C. 

This part of the hoard was examined and briefly 


1 My thanks are due to the Keeper of Coins in the British 
Museum, to Mr. H. Mattingly, and especially to Mr. E. S. (i. 
Robinson, for permission to publish this hoard and for much help 
and information given to me while studying it; also to Mr. R. U. 
Lockett for .allowing me to include a coin in his collection, and 
to the many other numismatists without whose help, direct or 
indirect, this article could not have been written. 

2 Republican denarii do not often appear in hoards found in 

Greece; for other examples see S. P. Noe, Bibliography nos. 307, 
4C2, and two finds from the Pciraeus, one published in Xum. 

Chron ., 1927, pp. 287-8, the other unpublished. For information 
about the latter, which was very large and ran down to c. 2 b.c., 

I have to thank the Rev. E. A. Sydenham and Messrs. A. H. Baldwin 

& Sons. 

MOM1SU. CUROX J VOL. XVIII, SCRUB V. K 
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listed by different persons in Athens and London 
during 1934; more than a year later, when many 
specimens had been sold, the remainder were examined 
at the British Museum, which retained those marked 
with an asterisk in the list below. According to one 
report, the whole hoard was about three times the 
size of this part and contained many more Roman 
denarii, mostly in very poor condition. The coins were 
all badly encrusted with oxidization, and many were 
broken; but those which reached the Museum have 
been cleaned, and, where possible, mended. 

The catalogue which follows is based on the speci¬ 
mens examined at the B.M., supplemented by lists 
supplied by various dealers who handled the coins. 
Some references to the Schlessinger sale catalogue of 
4 February 1935 have been added, as this is said to 
have included specimens from the find. 

The Cretan coins are given first. It will be seen 
that, apart from three worn staters of Aeginetic weight, 3 
and some Gortynian drachms of the early second 
century b.c ., 4 they all fall into the latest period. Their 
condition is shown, where possible, by the signs I, II, 
or III (I denoting good): these are put in round 
brackets when the coin in question has not been 
examined by me. I have added the weights of the 
few complete specimens, including one that has been 
broken and mended. Sv. refers to Svoronos, Numis - 
mafique de la Crete ancienne. 


1 Nos. 19, 50, 51. 


4 Nos. 20-3. 




Cnossus. 

1-9. Tetradrachms (head of Apollo; circular labyrinth). Sv., p. 77, no. 96, PI. VI. 18. 

3 seen at B.M. ; all from same obv., and 2 from same rev. die as Sv., PI. VI. 18 
all broken. 

10. Tetradrachm (head of Zeus; square labyrinth). Sv., p. 77, no. 98, PI. VI. 21. 
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44. Similar, as Sv., p. 191, no. 26, PI. XVII. 14. 

45. Similar, as Sv., p. 191, no. 28, PI. XVII. 15. 

46. Similar, as Sv., p. 191, no. 29; Schlessinger Cat., 1985, no. 1055. 

47. Similar, worn and illegible. 
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Series with two magistrates names (early). 



Series with three magistrates' names {the third not recorded). 
56-7. OEMIZTOKAHZ—OEOnOMnor 
58-60. OEOAOTOZ—KAEOOANHS 
61-2. HPAKAEIAHZ—EYKAHE 
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Nos. 71-7 are now in a private collection in Athens; nos. 75 and 76 are the best pre¬ 
served, but we are told that none of this series were at all badly worn. It is said that 
most of the remaining specimens of Athens belonged to this period, but no details are 
available. 
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we have no details of any other specimens from the hoard. References are to H. A. Grneber s 
British Museum Catalogue, volume, page, and number. 

164. a- MARC. LI BO i. 94- 700 (broken) II 

165. C. SCR. i. 98. 727 II 

166. NAT. i- 101. 756 II 


i. 112. 844 (plated) 
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It is easy to suggest an occasion for the burial of 
the hoard. Only two years after the striking of the 
latest denarius, the whole Roman world was involved 
in civil war, and Crete did not escape. In the summer 
of 44 the island had been assigned to Brutus os his 
province for the following year. But during that 
autumn Antony, who knew its value as a recruiting 
ground, promulgated a decree, which he said he had 
found among Caesar’s papers, granting remission of 
taxes to the chief cities, and promising that after the 
governorship of Brutus it should cease to be a province . 6 
As the governorship had not been assigned to Brutus 
till after Caesar’s death, Cicero had no difficulty in 
showing that this was a forgery ; 6 but it had apparently 
served its purpose, and Crete was won over to Antony’s 
side. When Brutus was collecting his forces in the 
East, he saw no prospect of obtaining help there, and 
went elsewhere . 7 Some time later, however, the island 
was recovered for him by a force under an officer named 
Lepidus, as we learn from a chance phrase in Appian ; 8 
this is the only occasion during the war when fighting 
seems to have taken place there, for not long after¬ 
wards Crete came under Antony’s control again as 
a result of the victory of Philippi. The burial of the 


* Cic., Phil., ii. 38. 97; xi. 12. 27; Dio Cass.; xlvi. 23. 3. 

* Phil, ii, ibid .; cf. also v. 5.13 ; viii. 9.27, on Cydas of Gortyna, 
one of Antony’s agents in Crete, who is perhaps the KYAAS 
KPHTAPXAZ of the Cretan cistophorus (Imkoof, Monnaita 
grecques , p. 210) and of an inscription (Collitz-Bechtel, G.D.1. 5031). 

7 Dio Ca9s., xlrii. 21. 1. 

* Appian, Bell. Civ., v. 1.2. The date is not clear, but may have 
been shortly before Philippi. The identity of Lepidus is a disputed 
point, but need not concern us here. For a mthcr different 
interpretation see Paribeni in Diz. Epigr., ii. 2. 1265 (s.v. Creta). 
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board may therefore be placed between 44 and 42 b.c., 
and should perhaps be connected with the expedition 
of Lepidus. 

A word may be added here on the latest denarii in 
the find. It may seem surprising that whereas it 
includes over thirty specimens struck between 59 and 
49 b.c., 0 there is only one which falls between 48 and 
the date of burial. There is no need to suppose that 
these denarii took several years to reach Crete: it is 
more probable that a large proportion of them had 
been brought back to the island by men who had 
fought for Pompey at Pharsalus in 48 b.c.; for his 
forces included not only native Cretan archers, but 
also a legion composed of veterans who had recentty 
been settled in Crete and Macedonia. 10 This would 
sufficiently explain the scarcity of denarii struck after 
48 B.c.; for Roman coins are more likely to have 
reached the island in the hands of the returning 
veterans and mercenaries than in the course of trade. 

The hoard throws a good deal of light on the dating 
and interpretation of the various series of late Cretan 
tetradrachras which it contains. 11 It will be seen, for 
instance, that their average condition is better than 
that of the denarii struck before 100 b.c., and seems 
to correspond most closely to those of c. 90-70 b.c. 
Similar evidence of a late date may be obtained by 
comparing them with the New Style tetradrachms of 
Athens; for it appears that nearly all the secoud- 

9 Noa. 329-62 (following the dates given in B.M.C.). 

10 Caesar, Bell. Civ., iii. 4. 1-3. 

11 ie. all the Cretan coins except nos. 19-23 and 50-1; the 
Hierapytnion series of course contains didrachms and drachms as 
well as tetradrachms, but all the other mints issued the tetrn- 
drachms alone. 
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century Athenian pieces of whose condition we have 
any record were more worn than the Cretan tetra- 
drachms. The only exceptions are the two specimens 
bearing the names of Demeas and Hermocles, which 
are known to have been struck only a few years before 
100 bo.; 12 their condition was rather ambiguously 
described as “ presque satisfaisant ”, and may have been 
as good as that of the most worn Cretan tetadrachms. 
It follows that most, if not all, of these Cretan series 
should probably be dated between c. 110 b.c. and the 
Roman invasion of 68 b.c. 

The problems which this conclusion raises in con¬ 
nexion with the Cretan pieces of Athenian type will 
be considered later; the remaining issues, two of 
Cnossus 13 and one each of Cydonia 14 and Hierapytna, 15 
need not be discussed individually; but in support of 
the proposed dating it may be noted, first, that the 
Cnossian series with a head of Zeus on the obverse has 
long been known to belong to this period, as two 
specimens are restruck on coins of Antiochus IX (114- 
95 B.c.); lc and secondl} 7 , that Hierapytnian and Cydo- 
nian coins of these series, found in another Cretan 
hoard, which was buried some years after 68 b.c., were 
again in good condition. 17 

But this dating implies a revival of coinage in Crete 
which calls for some comment. None of these three 
cities had struck much silver during the previous 

ls This is the last of the series with three magistrates’ names: 
cf. M. L. Karobanis in B.C.H ., Iviii (1934), pp. 118sqq. 

11 Nos. 1-9 (with nn Apollo head), and no. 10 (with a Zeus head). 

»* Nos. 12-18. 11 Nos. 28-49. 

,fl Sv., p. 78, no. 99. 

Z.f. N., xxi (1898), pp. 321-2; the hoard is discussed below, 
p. 151. For Cydonia, see also infra, p. 154, footnote 41. 
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century, and the abundance of the series which they 
now issued suggests a great increase in their prosperity. 
This is confirmed by recent excavations at Amnisus, 
one of the harbours of Cnossus, which have revealed 
many signs of its wealth at this period, and the explana¬ 
tion put forward by the excavator 18 is no doubt 
correct: it was the growth of piracy that had made 
these Cretan ports so prosperous. 

The Cretans were no longer the chief pirates in the 
Mediterranean 19 (the Cilicians had by now robbed 
them of that position); but there were, no doubt, 
certain cities in the island which allowed their harbours 
to be used by the corsairs, and, like Side in Pam- 
phylia, 20 profited greatly by doing so. How much 
booty the Cilicians obtained through their co-operation 
may be judged from the nickname they gave to the 
Cretan waters, “ the golden sea ”; 21 and the Cretans, 
themselves were accused of taking a share in their 
exploits 22 

Though no ancient author tells us which cities were 
guilty of such practices, it is possible to guess their 
identity. In 68 b.c. Crete was divided into an anti- 
Roman and a pro-Roman group; the former, led by 
Cnossus, must have included the other five cities which 
resisted Metellus, namely Cydonia, Eleutherua, Hiera- 

M Dr. S. Marimitos in Arch. Am., 1986, 215. 

’* On piracy at this time see H. A. Ormcrod, Piracy in the 
Ancient World, pp. 190 sqq.; E. Ziebartb, S ei-auh und Sechamhl t 
pp. 31-48. 

Strabo, xiv. 3. 2. 

11 Floras, iii. 6. The date is doubtful; Onuerod (op. cit., p. 206, 
note 2) suggests the period before the Mithridatic Wars ; Ziebartb 
(op. cit., p. 38) that before 78 B.C. 

** Appian, Sic., vi; Diodorus Siculus, 10. 1. 3; Plutarch, 
Pompey, 29. 

V0M18U. CdKOJC., YOU XVIII, SEtlES Y. 
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pytna, Lappa, aud Lyttus: the latter was headed by 
Gortyna, the inveterate enemy of Cnossus, and may 
have included Poly rhenium. 23 The cities which helped 
the pirates should probably be sought among the coastal 
towns of the anti-Roman group, namely Cnossus (with 
its two ports), Cydouia, and Hierapytna, the very three 
which issued the coins under consideration : and it 
will be noted that no comparable series was struck by 
the pro-Roman Gortynians, who had perhaps refused 
to help the Ciliciaus. 24 Finally, we may observe 
that the greatest activity of the pirates falls between 
c. 100 b.c. and their final defeat by Pompey in 67 b.c., 
and therefore coincides with the date suggested tor 
the coins. 

The series on the Athenian model, which was issued 
by seven Cretan cities, 25 calls for a more detailed 
discussion, since it has usually been considered to fall 
much earlier than the date suggested bj r the hoard. 
Beule proposed to connect it with the alliance of 
c. 200 b.c. between Athens and the Cretans- 0 ; Head, 
who rightly preferred to explain the adoption of 

53 Diodorus Siculus, ibid.; Dio Cass., fr. Ill; xxxvi. 17-19; 
Velleius, ii. 34; Appian, Sic., vi; Livy, Epil. t 98-9; Floras, iii. 7 ; 
Phlegon, fr. 12. The position of Gortyna is shown by the tetra- 
dracbm of Metellus; that of Polyrheniuiu by the inscription on 
the base of a statue of him (Rev. Arch., 1867, p. 418; Sv , p. 276). 

*' This would help lo explain the seemingly contradictory 
statements made by ancient authorities about Cretan piracy at 
this time; for, as against the evidence cited above, a passage in 
Strabo (x. 4.9) suggests that in some cases Cretan cities, so far from 
helping the Cilicians, bad actually been attacked by them. 

•* Only the mints of Cnossus and Goityna were represented in 
the hoard; nos. 11, 24-6. One list mentioned another specimen 
(five in all), but did not record the mints of any of them ; so this 
piece could not be included in the catalogue. 

** Houjtaies d'Athcnes, pp. 90sqq. 
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Athenian types on commercial rather than on political 
grounds,suggested a date early in the second century ; ST 
and more recently Sir George Macdonald has pointed 
out the federal nature of the series and connected 
it with the first appearance of the Cretan Koinon 
c. 220 b.c. m A few numismatists have advocated a later 
dating; thus electrotypes of the series exhibited in the 
British Museum are now labelled c. 125 n.c.; but 
Svoronos seems to be the only one who has hit on the 
right period, for in his catalogue he places the Cnossian 
specimen 20 later than the two tetradrachms which are 
restruck on coins of Antiochus IX (114—95 n.c.), 30 thus 
implying a date iu the first century b.c. 

This conclusion is confirmed both by the present 
find, which contained five specimens, all said to be in 
tolerably good condition, and by a second hoard, or 
part of a hoard, published by Dressel, 31 which furnishes 
a close parallel to the Cretan section of the Hierapytna 
find. The latest coin in it was one of the tetradrachms 
struck by Metellus at Gortynac. G8-67 b.c.; 02 as this 
is a little worn, the hoard must have been buried some 
years later. Of the four specimens of Athenian type 


" B.M. Guide (ed. 3), pp. 98-9. 

*» “ The Silver Coinage of Crete ” ( P/vc. Brit. Acad., is), p. 14 sq. 
Though so early a date seems impossible, it U not unlikely that 
the series was organized by the Koinon, which appears as late as 
the first century B.O.: see M. Van der Mijnsbruggo, The Cretan 
Koinon, pp. 71-2. 

» p. 88, no. 174, PI. VIII. 1. 

10 Ibid., p. 78, no. 99. Compare also the position given to this 
series iu the issues of C'ydonia and Hierapytna. 

11 Z. f. N., xxi (1898), pp. 821-2; cf. p. 148 siqnv. 

s * Now in the B.M. (pres, in 1905): Hill, Historical Greek Coins, 
p. 105, no. 97. Identified by a cast made at Berlin when the 
hoard was shown there in 1898. 
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which it contained, two are in good condition, 33 while 
the other two, 34 though less good, are not much more 
worn than the tetradrachm of Metellus. Some other 
coins of the same type, which (though not recorded 
by Dressel) may well have come from another part of 
this find, are in similar condition/ 5 
It remains to explain why the Athenian types should 
have been copied in Crete at this period and why 
seven cities united to do so. As Head saw, it is 
unnecessary to assume any political connexion with 
Athens. It was a common practice for Cretan mints 
to issue imitations 30 of any foreign money that com¬ 
manded a ready circulation in the island, and the 
present instance need only imply that Athenian New 
Style tetradruchms were current there, a fact sufficiently 
proved by the presence of fifty in our hoard. 37 


*1 The first, of Poly rhenium (also cast at Berlin in 1898), is now 
in the Newell coll.: Amer. Journ. Num., 1914, p. 67, no. 23, 
PI. IX. 23; the second, of Gortyna, is in Athens (1908-4, KB'. 1). 

Berlin 496/1899; Dressel in Z. f. N., xxiv (1904), p. 70, 
PI. UL 9 (a specimen of Cydonia): and Hirsch Cat., xxix. 588 
(a second specimen of Gortyna). 

» e .g. three B.M. specimens (of Gortyna, Polyrhenium, and 
Priansus) bought in 1898 (AW Chron., 1899, pp. 93-4, nos. 10-12, 
PI. VII. 6 and 7), and a Berlin specimen of Gortyna (ex Loebbecke; 
Sroronos, Trtsor, PI. 113. 4) which had originally been shown and 
cast at Beilin in 1897, before being cleaned (weight then, 16-48 
grm., now 15-61); there is also at Berlin a cast of a specimen of 
Lappa, in good condition, with a note in Imhoof’s hand quoting 
a Greek dealer's statement that it and two others had been found 
in a hoard about 1897, and suggesting that this was another part 
of the find published by Dressel. 

M It is unnecessary to give a detailed list of these; -they range 
from the early Pseudaeginetica (Num. Chron., 1928, pp. 172 sqq.) 
to the cistophorus of the first cent. B.C. (Sv., p. 334, no. 1). 

,T There are also two small hoards of these coins in the Candia 
collection : the first (Noe, Bibliography *, no. 282) contains four of 
the three-magistrate and nine of the two-magistrate group; the 
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But there was a special reason for issuing imitations 
of them at this time. The Athenian mint, after a 
period of great activity in the latter part of the second 
century, had been forced to close down just before 
100 b.c. by a slave revolt; 38 and when minting was 
resumed, it was apparently on a far smaller scale than 
before. 3 ‘ J As a result of this, there may already have 
been a scarcity of these coins, when the supply was 
again cut off in 87 b.c., owing to the siege of Athens 
by Sulla, and the shortage became more acute. Such 
a situation might well lead to the minting of imita¬ 
tions: a very similar position had arisen during and 
after the Peloponnesian War, when the supply of Attic 
silver to Syria and Egypt had been cut off in the 
same way, and local copies had been issued to take 
their place. 40 

But there is also historical evidence which suggests 
that the series was struck soon alter 87 b.c. Before 
the outbreak of war with Rome in 88, Mithridates had 

second, unpublished, three of the monogram and four of the early 
two-magistrate group. All the Hemclcion (Candia) specimens 
illustrated in Svoronos, 'Tnsor, come from these hoards. 

s * On the date of this Bee Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 427 
and note : he suggests 108-102 B.c. Cf. also Svoronos, J.I.A.N., 
xvii (1915), pp. 60 sqq. 

»» Contrast the abundant scries of Xenocles-Harmoxenos, the 
first of the group with two magistrates’ names, which breaks off 
in the seventh month of its third year (owing to the slave revolt ?), 
with the slightly later series of Demeas-Kallikmtidcs, which 
“fait partie d’un groupe ou les ateliers monetaires marchaient 
au ralenti” (M. L. Kambanis, lviii (1984), p. 125); for the 

former series five workshops (or mines) were working in one year, 
as attested by the letters under the amphora ; for the latter, whose 
date falls before 88 B.C., only one (Kambanis, loc. cit .; cf. Svoronos, 
JJ.A.N., xvii (1915), p. 66). 

40 See E. S. G. Robinson on the coins from A1 Mina, Hum. Chr\,n., 
1937, pp. 182 sqq., specially pp. 188-9. 
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tried to obtain help from Crete. He did not succeed, 41 
though she was at first inclined to favour the Pontic 
side. But in the winter of 87-86 b.c. Lucullus, who 
had been sent to collect a fleet in the East, touched at 
the island and won its support for Rome. 42 It may 
be suggested that the leading cities in Crete began to 
strike these coins after coming to terms with Lucullus, 
and perhaps from silver supplied by him. 

Two points seem to support this view. One is the 
use of Athenian types, which Lucullus himself had 
chosen for the uninscribed tetradrachms that he struck 
in the Peloponnese in 87 b.c. s just before coming to 
Crete. 43 The other is the political position which the 
issue seems to reflect. At this time Cnossus had been 
closely connected with the kings of Pontus for nearly 
fifty years, first through Dorylaus Tacticus, the general 
of Mithridates IV, who had settled in the city and led 
it to victory over Gortyna, and then through his 
nephew Dorylaus, the war minister of Mithridates the 
Great. 44 Consequently, though Lucullus may have 
won her support temporarily, Cnossus would probably 
have been the first Cretan city to turn back to Mithri¬ 
dates. On the other hand, her enemy Gortyna was 


41 Sallust, Histories , iv. GO. 10, 12. The Cretans did not openly 
help Mithridates till the war of 74 b.c. (see specially Memnon, 
43 and 48; note also the appearance of the star and crescent, 
a Pontic badge, on late bronze of Cydonia, Sv., p. 107, no. 62; 

р. 110, nos. 80-6. The first of these bears the same magistrate’s 
name, Pasion, as the late tetradrachms, nos. 12-18 of the hoard). 

41 Plutarch, Lucullus, 2 : Kpr/rijr xanipm aro. 

4S For this identification of the AoukouXX«io»« vt'ipiapn of Plutarch, 
Lucullus, 2, see the appendix. 

41 Strabo, x. 4. 10; xii. 8. 33. The connexion seems to have 
lasted till the treachery and downfall of Dorylaus the younger, 

с, 72-71 b.c. 
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probabty as staunchly pro-Roman in 86 b.c. as she was 
in the invasion of C8. 43 Thus by connecting these 
tctradrachins with Roman intervention, we are able 
to explain why Gortyna took the chief part in minting 
them, 4C while Cnossus, the most active mint in Crete 
at this period, apparently struck fewer specimens than 
any other city. 47 We may perhaps infer that she 
soon gave up the policy of supporting Rome, and so 
abandoned the coinage connected with it. 

Note on the “Lucullan” Coinage of 87 b.c. 

The problem of the AoukovWciov vS/uajia has been 
brought much nearer to solution by M. G. Daux’s 48 

44 In Z.f. N., xxxv (1925), p. 260, Regling has put forward 
a theory which would show that Gortyna sided with Mitbridntes ut 
this time : he suggests that the rare gold coinage of the city (speci¬ 
mens, (i) Paris 2641 ; Sv., p. 172, no. 113, PI. XV. 21; (ii) McClean 
7115; (iii) R. C. Lockett coll ; 1‘roc. Roy. Anmi. Soc., 1935-6, p. 10) 
was issued with similar gold staters of Kphesus, Smyrna, &c., 
when those cities joined Mithridutes in 88-94 B.c. Hut Crete did 
not help Mithridutes till later (see mpra, footnote 41), while the 
Goitynian gold is certainly much earlier; the wooden style of the 
rev., on which Kegling bases his dating, can be found at almost 
any period in Crete, and it is impossible to separate these coins 
from the silver of the late third cent- (Sv., nos. 114-19), which has 
an exactly similar obv.; tbe rev. type is also found on bronze of 
this period (Sv., nos. 107-8). The issue of gold should be connected 
with the civil war that broke out at Gortyna in 219 B.C. (Polyb., 
iv. 53-5). 

44 There survive some twenty specimens, struck from at least 
four obv. and seven rev. dies. 

47 The only specimens known to me which ure unquestionably 
genuine are the old B.M. one ( B.M.C. , 40, PI. VI. 4), and the one 
in this hoard; both are struck from the same )«air of dies. For 
the number of specimens from other mints see Macdonald, op. eit., 
p. 13, and for Lappa (of which he only records one, Hirsch Cat., 
xxi. 2151) add ’!•(/>. ’A,.*., 1889, p. 204, no. 39, and the three 
mentioned in footnote 35 above. 

4 * Iter, yum., 1985, pp. 1 sqq. 
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publication of a Delphi inscription of c. 30-20 b.c., 
which mentions a sum of rrA art] AevicoWua ; 49 he is 
able to show that the coins in question must be tetra- 
drachms, and proposes to identify them with the well- 
known uninscribed pieces of Athenian type which 
bear two trophies as symbols on the reverse. 40 Un¬ 
fortunately, however, he has not cleared up one diffi¬ 
culty which must be solved before this identification 
can be accepted, namely, the correct interpretation of 
the trophies. 

We learn from Plutarch that the “Lucullan” coins 
were struck in the Peloponnese in 87 b.c. 61 But the 
uniuscribed tetradrachms are usually dated a few years 
later. As von Sallet first pointed out, 65 the trophies 
on them closely resemble those on Sulla’s aurei and 
denarii (oftu. head of Venus with Cupid: rev. jug and 
lituus between two trophies) which bear the legend 
IMPER ITERVM; and it has been thought that both 
trophies and legend refer to his two victories in 86 b.c., 
on the assumption that he was saluted as Imperator 
for the first time after Chaeronea and for the second 
after Orchomenus. 63 


" The term wX«rof no doubt refers to the spread fabric of 
Hellenistic tetradrachms, and may be compared to the English 
“broads” or “broad-pieces” of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

“ Sv., Trbor, PI. 78. 20-4. 

M Lee. cit.; the coins were struck before Lucullus left for the 
East in winter 87/6. Note that Plutarch does not apply the term 
AovKot'XXuor to the later series which Lucullus struck from the 
indemnity of 20,000 talents paid by the cities of Asia Minor in 
84 B.c. (Luc., 4). 

« Z.f. N., xii (1885), pp. 881-8. 

M Orchomenus should be dated late in 86 and not in 85 bc.: 
C.A.H., ix. 252. 
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But literary evidence suggests that he already bore 
this title before reaching Greece; S4 if so, von Sallet’s 
whole argument breaks down, and we should look for 
a different interpretation of the trophies. Further, 
whatever the date of the Roman coins may be, the 
tetradrachms need not have been issued at the same 
time. The style of some specimens is very different 
from the rough workmanship of the aurei and denarii, 
and incidentally shows that the tetradrachms can 
hardly have been minted at Athens. The workmanship 
of the best obverse die 65 is far superior to that of the 
Athenian coins of this time, and the treatment of the 
owl on the reverse is quite different. At the same time 
there seems no stylistic ground which prevents our as¬ 
signing them to a Peloponnesian mint and regarding 
them as the “Lucullan ” issue. On the other hand, the 
aurei and denarii are roughly and boldly engraved; 
Mr. E. S. G. Robinson tells me that to his eye they 
display all the characteristics of the Athenian style of 
the period, which suggests that they were struck at 
Athens after its capture by Sulla. 

The two trophies should be regarded as Sulla’s 
personal device; “ we know that he had three engraved 


M This evidence, duly cited by Mommsen (Rom. MUtino., p. 594, 
note 379), was ignored by von Sallet. But it agrees with the 
evidence of the hoards, which (as Mr. Mattingly points out to me) 
suggests that Sulla’s coins with IMP only are earlier than those 
with IMPER ITERVM. 

ts See specially the Paris specimen (figured by Duux, loc. cit., 
better than Sv., Triaor, PI. 78. 21). Svoroncra's argument (J.I.A.N., 
xvii (1915), p. 68) for an Attic origin for these coins, based on 
their provenance, is shown to be unsound by Plutarch’s allusion 
to their widespread circulation (loc. cit.), and by their appearance 
in the Delphi inscription. 

M So already Babelon, Motvi. de la Ripubl. rom., i. 407. 
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on one of his signet-rings, 5T and the difference in 
number may be due simply to the difficulty of finding 
room for three on the coins. It is not necessary to 
assume that they refer to any particular victories: 
but, if they do, there are several possible occasions 
earlier than Chaeronea and Orchomentis. For instance, 
we hear that after the surrender of Jugurtha, King 
Bocclms dedicated some Victories bearing trophies on 
the Capitol in honour of Sulla, 58 an event which led 
to quarrels with Marius; and it can hardly be doubted, 
though there seems to be no literary evidence for it, 59 
that Sulla himself erected trophies alter his victories 
in the Social War. 00 Nor does the actual form of the 
trophies on the coins compel us to connect them 
with Chaeronea and Orchomenus; the two distinctive 
features, the crested helmet and small round shield, 
are typical of Italian armour of the period, such as 
would have been worn by Sulla’s enemies in the Social 
War, 61 and so need not necessarily be regarded as 
Poutic or Greek. There is therefore no good reason for 
rejecting M. Danx’s theory, and we may accordingly 
identify the tetradrachms with the “ Lucullan ” coinage 
of 87 b.c. E. J. P. Raven. 


M Dio Cassius, xlii. 18. 3. 

M Plutarch, Sullu, 6. 1; Marius, 32. 2. Sulla also destroyed the 
trophies erected by Marius for his victories over Jugurtha, the 
Cimbri and the Teutones; refs, in Platner-Ashby, Topogr. Diet., 
s.v. Tropaea. 

** Cf., however, Plutarch's remark (Comp. Lgsaud. ami Sulla, 4) 
on the number of Sulla’s trophies. 

* For a possible representation of these see Arch. Arts., 1909, 
pp.559-69. 

ei Cf., for instance, the relief of Mettius Curtius, C.A.1I. Plates, 
iv. 80a, and the representation referred to in the previous note, 
both of which show the same type of helmet and shield. 
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THE FLAT BRONZE COINAGE OF NICAEA. 

The flat bronze coinage of Nicaea forms a compact 
and interesting little series which has hardly received 
the attention it deserves. As far as our knowledge at 
present goes, with a single exception to be mentioned 
presently, it is confined exclusively to the reign of 
John Dncas Vatatzes (1222-54). Of this emperor 
Sabatier gives the five following types, with three 
minor variants: 

1. Olv. ICO O Emperor standing facing, holding sword 
A AV in r. hand and with 1. hand resting on 
€ K thigh. 

C A 
C 

Rev. Square formed of four interlaced bands ornamented 
with dots and with dot in centre of square. 

Sab. 5, PI. LXIV, fig. 11; B.M.C. Vandals, $C., 
p. 219, n. 



1 a. Var. Without dot in centre of square. 
Sab. 6, PI. LXIV, fig. 12. 
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2. Obv. KO O Half-length figure of Emperor facing, 
A holding labarum. 

€ 

C 

n 

Rev. Shield ornamented by flower of three leaves, sur¬ 
mounted by two dots ; to r. triangle of three dots. 

Sab. 7, PL LX IV, fig. 13. 



3. Obv. I CO 0 Half-length figure of Emperor facing, 

A A holding long cross in r. hand and roll 

€ O in L 

C V 

n K 

Rev. A fleur-de-lis between two dots. 

Sab. 8, PI. LXIV, fig. 14. 

4. Obv. I CO 0 Half-length figure of Emperor facing, 

A A holding labarum in r. hand and globus 

6 b cruciger in 1. 

C K 

Rev. Head of winged seraph between two triangles 
formed of three dots. 

Sab. 9, PI. LXIV, fig. 15; B.M.C. Vandals , 4 c., 
p. 218, no. 82. 

4 a. Var. The same, but of very small module. 

Sab. 10. 

5. Obv. ICO 0 Emperor standing facing, holding long 

A Ab cross in r. hand and roll in 1. 

€ K 
A 
C 
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Rev. (a) O Bust of St. George, nimbate, facing, holding 
lance and shield. 

Sab. 11, PI. LXV, fig. 1; B.M.C. Vandals, fc., 
p. 219, no. 86. 



5 a. Var. The same, but with initials r€COP in monogram. 

This last coiu he quotes from De Saulcy, PI. XXXI, 

fig. 6. 

To this list the British Museum Catalogue makes 
no addition, but in the Ratto sale appeared the fol¬ 
lowing coin which brings the number of types up 
to six: 



6. Obv. CO (= I CO) Half-length figure of Emperor facing, 
holding labarum in r. hand and globus 
cruciger in 1. 

Rev. Cross within crescent-shaped ornament decorated 
with dots. 

Ratto 2292; Num. Citron., 1981, p. 157. 

Of the above six types no. 5 is the only one which 
can be described as of comparatively common occur- 
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rence. Nos. 2, 3, and 6 are apparently represented by 
singlespecimens. In the British Museum Catalogue four 
examples of no. 4 (PI. XXX. 8 and PI. XXXI. I) and 
a like number of no. 5 (PI. XXXI. 2-5) are described. 
I have not been able to trace the whereabouts of nos. 2 
and 3. They are not in the Paris collection. No. 6 
is now in my own cabinet It is a little difficult to 
reconcile Sabatier’s description of no. 2 with his illus¬ 
tration, and it rather looks as if he may have had 
before him an indifferent specimen, or inaccurate 
drawing, of no. 4. 

The only other coin of the series of which I am 
aware can, I think with considerable confidence, be 
assigned to Theodore II of Nicaea. 1 It may be described 
as follows: 

Obv. . . . AeCnOBC Emperor standing facing, hold- 
A(jl) ing cross and roll. 

PO 

C 

llev. A fleur-de-lis with dot in each angle. 

This coin was first described by Freiherr von Paffien- 
hoffen in a letter from Donaneschingen to M. de Saulcy 
published in the Revue Numisniatiqtie for 1865. He 
sa}'s the coin is of the type of John Bucas figured by 
Sabatier (PI. LXIV. 14), and adds that it seems to him 
to belong to Theodore II, rather than Theodore III. 
because it appears to be of slightly better style than 
the coin of John Ducas. Paffenhoffen takes the 
Theodores of Thessalonica and Nicaea in their chrono¬ 
logical sequence and his Theodore II is consequently 
Theodore Angelus of Thessalonica. On the strength 

1 Cf. also iuy note in Numuinatiea, ii (Home 1936), uos. 4-5, 
pp. 93-4, PI. no. 8. 
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of this attribution the coin appeared in the sale 
catalogue of the Donaueschingen collection under this 
reign, but Paffenhoffen’s reference to John Ducas 
makes it doubtful if he really intended to attribute 
the coin to Theodore Angelus of Thc-ssalonica. In the 
light of our present knowledge there can be little 
doubt that the coin does not belong to this Theodore, 
and Mr. Wroth in a note on page 195 ( li.M.C. Vandals, 
4*c.), referring to this identical specimen, says: “The 
small bronze coin attributed by Paffenhoffen in Rev. 
Num., 1865, p. 291, PI. XII. 5, to this Theodore (i.e. 
Theodore Angelus of Thessalonica) would seem, if 
correctly described, rather to belong to Theodore II 
of Nicaea.” 

The possibility of the type being the forerunner of 
the lis type of John Vatatzes (Sab. 3) must not be 
overlooked, but since we know of no other flat bronze 
coin of Theodore I it seems more reasonable to assume 
that it was the successor, not predecessor, of the small 
group of coins which we know to have been in circula¬ 
tion in the reign of John Vatatzes, and presumably 
belongs to that of his successor Theodore 11. Further 
the lis, which is found in the field of several of the 
coins of Theodore II (see B.M.C. Vandals, <§-c., PI. 
XXXI. 8, 10), has never, so far as I know, been met 
with on the coins of Theodore I Lascaris. 

The presence of the lis is itself of interest. In a note 
on page 222 (B.M.C. Vandals, <§c.) Mr. Wroth says that 
the lis has been regarded as an emblem of the Lascaris 
famity, but qualifies the significance of this by a 
reminder that it also appears not infrequently on 
Byzantine and medieval coins. This reminder, how¬ 
ever, is valueless unless the appearance of the lis is ot 
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earlier date than the reign to which the note relates 
(i.e. Theodore II), and this, as far as I can discover, is 
not the case. The earliest occurrence of the lis on the 
Byzantine coinage I know of is on a gold nomisma of 
Andronicus II (B.M.C. PI. LXXIV. 10). 

In the Arta hoard described by Mr. Mattingly in 
the Num. Chron. for 1923 is a bronze nomisma of 
Michael VIII having for its reverse type a large fleur- 
de-lis, but this coin Mr. Mattingly assigns to the 
Thessalonican mint on account of its evident connexion 
with another nomisma in the same hoard (PL III. 8) 
which, for reasons given, he has already attributed 
to this mint. I do not question the correctness of 
Mr. Mattingly’s attribution, but it does not preclude 
the attribution of the coin of Theodore II to the mint 
of Nicaea. What little evidence we do possess tends 
to support the presumption that the mint of Thessalon ica 
continued to function after the absorption of the Empire 
of Thessalonica in that of Nicaea in 1246, and it may 
well be that the badge of the reigning Nicaean house 
fouud its way on to the coinage issued from the Thessa- 
lonican mint after this event. It is possible, of course, 
that the small flat coin of Theodore did emanate from 
the ThessaJonican mint, but in this case I think we 
should have to assign the whole group of coins with 
which this article deals to Thessalonica, and I can see 
no sufficient reason for doing this. 

The Donaueschiugen coin is now in my possession. 

Hugh Goodacre. 



IX. 


ON SOME EARLY ENGLISH RECKONING 
COUNTERS. 

[See Plates VII-VIII.J 

Most collectors of English coins are confronted from 
time to time with certain bronze pieces greatly re¬ 
sembling “Edward pennies”. They are commonly 
known as “black money" or occasionally as “Abbey 
pieces”. As a matter of fact, they are not money of 
any sort, and they have acquired the name of “ Abbey 
pieces” because it was supposed that such things 
had been dug up in the neighbourhood of old ruined 
abbeys. Those who are familiar with the late Pro¬ 
fessor Barnard’s book 1 will remember his very full 
explanation of the uses of reckoning counters. The 
author also showed that the French counters were 
largely made at French mints for official use in the 
French Government Departments. 

Professor Barnard dealt very shortly with English, 
or as he called them “Anglo-Gallic” counters. The 
Euglish counters can be told at a glance because they 
are all either partially or completely pierced. Prof. 
Barnard refers to this piercing 2 as probably due to 
the process of manufacture, and suggests that they are 
analogous to the Ptolemaic coins which were pierced 
in the process of making. He also remarked on King 
John’s ordinance that bad money should be bored 

1 Barnaul, F. P., The Casting Counter and the Counting Board, 
p. 59. 

* Barnard, op. cit., p. 95. 

XUUiSU. CHROK.i TOk XT1II, BKRlES V. 3J 
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through, but, curiously enough, did not stress the 
{joint. The counters must surely have been pierced in 
order to proclaim that they were not real money. As 
King John’s ordinance did not apply to the Continent, 
it is not surprising that we find no Continental counters 
with the piercing. In other words, pierced counters 
are all of English origin. Prof. Barnard has shown 
that some counters were made in the French mints. 
It is also possible to point out some English counters 
which evidently originated in the English mint, that 
is to say, in London. 

The earliest counters which are specifically English 
belong to the reign of Edward I. There are one or two 
barbarous copper pieces which resemble the t} ? pes of 
Long-Cross coins [PI. VII. l|. They have no legends, 
only a series of vertical strokes. They are not always 
pierced. It is possible that these are counters, but they 
may equally be very poor forgeries of Long-Cross coins. 
The first unquestionable English counters belong to the 
year 1280. They bear on the obverse a king’s head 
crowned, surrounded by a border of alternate strokes 
and rosettes. On the reverse is an attractive pattern 
composed of a cross with stars and crescents in alternate 
angles; there is a similar border [PI. VII. 3 ]. The star 
and crescent was a Plantagenet badge last used by 
Edward I. The date can be asserted so positively 
because of the resemblance between these counters and 
the English pennies of that year. Most of my readers 
will be familiar with the classification of the Edward 
pennies devised by the brothers Fox, 3 and will be 


* Fox, H. B. E. and J. S. S., “The Numismatic History of 
Edward I, II, and III”, British Numismatic Journal, 1910-1914, 
in 5 parts. Sec alsoA Jum. Chron., 1917, pp. 279 ff. 
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aware of the subtle differences which distinguish the 
crowns and the portraits on the different issues. The 
interest of these counters lies in the fact that the por¬ 
traits on some of them are identical with those on 
various issues of the coins; this identity leaves no 
room for doubt that the counters were made from the 
same irons and punches as the coins and are the work 
of the London mint. Plate VII, nos. 2, 4, 6,10, 12, 14. 
16, and 18 are silver pennies for comparison with the 
counters. 

The counters of the year 1280 bear the same portrait 
as the pennies of Fox Class II [PI. VII. 2 ]. The next 
portrait which occurs on both pennies and counters is 
that of Class III [PL VII. 4 , 5]; this is used with 
the same star-and-crescent reverse as the counters of 
Class II. The commonest of the Edward I counters are 
those with the portrait of Class IV [PI. VII. 0-9]. These 
counters are found combined with a large number of 
reverses, the star-and-crescent type [PI. VII. 8], three 
lions on a shield or within a circle [Pi. VII. 9], five 
fleur-de-lis on a shield or a cross moline. Some of them 
must have been issued to the orders of private indi¬ 
viduals, for counters with this and other obverses are 
found with the coat of arms of Edmund Crouchback, 
the King's brother, on the reverse [PI. VII. 7]. Another 
variety, certainly struck for a bishop, has the same 
face as the regal coins of Class IV, but substitutes 
a mitre for a crown [PI. VII. 9]. The reverses of these 
mitred coins have the star and crescent, the three-lion 
type or the cross moline. A lew counters of this class 
have a border composed entirely of rosettes, but the 
majority have the same border of alternate strokes 
and rosettes as the earlier counters. 

m2 
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There are counters also with the unmistakable 
features of Class VII [PL VII. 10, ll]. The crown is 
composed of three even fleur-de-lis; the rose which on 
the coins decorates the breast is hero placed on either 
side of the head. The reverse is of the regular star-and- 
crescent type. Portraits of Class X occur with star-and- 
crescent or cross-moline reverses. Some counters of 
this class also have a mitre in place of a crown. In this 
class a wider variety of reverse begins to appear. The 
angles of the cross are sometimes filled by clusters of 
large pellets or stars and crescents combined [PI. VII. 
12, IS]. 

Another unmistakable group is Class XI, the first of 
Edward II. On these the left-hand jewel of the crown 
is invariably broken [Pi. VII. 14, 15] ; this feature, 
occurring on both pennies and counters, was the first 
to draw my attention to the series. About this time 
a border of large pellets began to replace the 
traditional stroke-and-rosette border. Most of the 
counters of Edward II bear it, though on some of 
the later ones it is replaced by a border of alternate 
pellets and rosettes. The later rosettes are completely 
different from the earlier. The reverse of the Class XI 
counters is a cross moline, which from now on becomes 
a standard type. There are counters of Class XIII with 
the same reverse and of Class XIV with a reverse 
divided into thirds instead of quarters and small faces 
in the angles. Another variety has a shield with three 
crowns [PI. VII. 10, 17]. Class XV is the commonest 
of all [PI. VII, 18-20]. In addition to the mint coins 
there is a long series of imitations undoubtedly taken 
from this class; perhaps they belong to the early years 
of Edward III when the mint was in a somewhat 
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passive state. The reverses of the Class XV counters 
have sometimes a large key, sometimes a cross ^ith 
circles of rosettes in the angles. A new type is a large 
cross fleury, and a number of flower designs appear for 
the first time. It is impossible to list all the types. 
On a few counters the crown is replaced by a chaplet 
of roses as on the sterlings of Brabant, Cambrai, 
Luxemburg, and elsewhere, or by the head-dress shown 
on PI. VII. 20. 

It must always be remembered that the makers of 
reckoning counters were not tied down by law to any 
particular designs. They could make what their clients 
wanted, or what they thought they could sell. It is 
probable that the colintel's actualty struck at the mint 
were for use in the various government departments, 
and also, perhaps, by certain people in authority. All 
these people had to have the means of “doing their 
sums ” just as much as the butchers and bakers had to. 

It must not be thought that all portrait counters are 
mint work; perhaps the majority from their obvious 
barbaric features must be considered unofficial, and 
cannot be precisely dated. In addition to the portrait 
counters there is an even larger class of counters which 
combine shields or patterns on both sides. Many of 
these have similar reverse types to the portrait counters, 
and even use the same reverse dies. It is, of course, 
impossible to classify them as accurately as the portrait 
counters; nevertheless certain types and borders clearly 
belong to particular reigns. For instance, counters 
which have a border of alternate strokes and rosettes or 
which use the star-and-crescent reverse undoubtedly 
belong to Edward I. Those with a border of large 
pellets are equally certainly of Edward II. Many of 
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the remaining counters with more complex borders 
belong to Edward III. 

During the reign of Edward III a new class of counter 
appeared, larger and thicker than those of his two 
predecessors. Amongst these are the well-known 
‘wardrobe counters’, issued presumably for the use of 
tho office of the King’s wardrobe. The earliest of these 
is one which reads on the obverse 

and on the reverse 

d-;w;6raiDfliw;R0Beiw«w«Rfl6is^w: 

[PI. VIII. l]. On the obverse is the type of the half¬ 
florin of 1344 and on the reverse is a cross pattern . 4 
The lettering of this counter is that of the Florin issue 
of 1344. The second counter shows the king half-length, 
and bears the legend 

+eDV/ARDvs:ww;Rex:ww;RB6jaRT. 

Tho reverse is similar to the previous counter and reads 

-fjw:6ARDG:w:w:ROBe:wrti7R06is:w; 

[PI. VIII. 2]. 5 The lettering of this counter is that 
of the noble of 134C; notice especially the chevron- 
barred A. Another counter has the same obverse legend 
-f 0DWARDVStl7WR0XWWR0GftATW 
around a shield with three keys on a band. The 
reverse has the legend 

+\&GARD0\47U7ROB0\i/\i/R0GIS\£r 
aud a similar type [PL VIII. 3]. c This obverse is also 
used with a reverse without legend [Pi. VIII. 4]. This 
.particular wardrobe reverse die must have remained 
long in use for it is found again with one obverse die 
bearing, strangely, the arms of Evreux surrounded by 


* Medallic Illustrations , i, p. 8, no. 5. 

5 Ibid., i, p. 7, no. 3. * Ibid., i, p. 7, no. 4. 
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the letters of the alphabet [PI. VIII. s]. 7 Here the let¬ 
tering, especially the H, is characteristic of Richard II. 
This alphabet die is also used with a reverse die without 
legend [PI. VIII. 6 J. There is only one other wardrobe 
counter, and this uses the same late wardrobe reverse. 
The obverse has no legend but shows a leopard rampant 
within a treasure and a border of leaves and crosses 
[PI. VIII. 7]. 7 This obverse is also used with three 
different reverses without legend. Another of these 
large-size counters has four small circles on the obverse 
each containing the king’s portrait as on the farthings 
[PI. VIII. 8]; I cannot convince myself that the heads 
are made from the same punches as the farthings of 
Richard II, but they certainly bear a strong resem¬ 
blance. This is used amongst others with an alphabet 
reverse. Another counter of the same period has a 
remarkable side-face head resembling the Roman 
emperor Postumus, with the legend 

\^iiQSOvmrjR:DQjBKBiLone 

[PI. VIII. 9 ]; it is used with various reverses including 
an alphabet and an Ave Maria type. 

In addition to the large counters of Edward III 
there is a common class of smaller counters which 
undoubtedly belong to his reign. Most of them have 
tj'pes resembling French or Anglo-Gallic coins, such 
as the king standing or seated beneath a canopy; they 
can often only be distinguished from the continental 
counters by the piercing. The English counters mostly 
read on the obverse RBX Jill [PI. VIII. 10] or 
6RTC RHX [PI. VIII. ll], while the continental ones 
generally read DQ JLj 3T TOVS or DH TONE. Some¬ 
times the reverses of the English counters have legends 


7 Not in Mtdallic Illustrations. 
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such as GLORI7I TIBI DOIIIR0[P1. VIII. 12 ],GLORIA 
DTCT or KV0 M7IRI7E G. PliQRTT. Sometimes there 
is a collection of meaningless letters. Usually, how¬ 
ever, there is only a floral pattern. It is impossible to 
give here anything approaching a complete list of the 
varieties. Like the larger counters they must have 
lasted into the reign of Richard II. There is one 
counter in my collection which has the usual canopy 
obverse combined with a floral reverse in the corners 
of which is inserted the letter R [PI. VIII. 10]; it has 
occurred to me that this may be intended as the initial 
of Richard. 

The series of English counters appeal's to end some 
time towards the close of the fourteenth century. 
Perhaps during one of the lapses into inactivity which 
were so frequent at the mint in this period, they were 
replaced by the prolific productions of French and 
German mints. These foreign tokens are still found 
here in large numbers on all medieval sites; hence the 
name “ Abbey ” tokens. 

These counters are an interesting bypath of British 
Numismatics. Struck to satisfy a demand and obeying 
no laws, they present an infinite variety of types often 
decorative and pleasing. No documents have survived 
to explain their types, and we are only able to guess at 
their makers and users. I have shown reason to think 
that some at any rate were made at the mint and some 
for particular people and places. I commend them to 
numismatists as an amusing sideline to the more serious 
study of our medieval coins. 


L. A. Lawrence. 


X. 


COINS OF JAHAN SHAH KARA KOYUNLU 
AND SOME CONTEMPORARY RULERS. 

[See Plate IX.] 

Recently I purchased several lots of silver coins in 
an auction room in London which, with one exception, 
appear to belong to a single find. Classified by rulers 
they show the following details:— 

Sh«ih Rukh. . . 18 (nos. 1-13) 

Ulugh Beg .... 2 (nos. 14-15) 

AbQ Sa'ld (overstruck) . 1 (no. 16) 

Abu’l-Kasim Babur . . 1 (no. 17) 

Bflbur II (?) . . . 6 (nos. 18-23) 

Mahmnd (? son of Abu’l- 
Rftsim) .... 1 (no. 24) 

IskandarShah KaruKoynnla 1 (no. 25) 

Jahan Shah . . . 93 (nos. 26-118) 

'All Mlrzft .... 2 (nos. 119-20) 

Shamakhl (autonomous) . 6 (nos. 121-6) 

Muhammad bin Faulad (of 

Khokand) ... 1 (no. 127) 

Total 127 

The first half of the ninth century of the Hijra era 
was a period of perpetual struggles in the east of Asia 
Minor, in Iran, and in 'Irak, among the descendants of 
Timur, the Kara Koyunld or Black Sheep Turkomans, 
and the Ak Koydnlu or White Sheep. Shah Rukh, 
who practically succeeded Timur, reigned from 807 
to 850 and his coins are well known. Those occurring 
in this find are :— 

1. Isfahan, dated 829. see Add. II, p. 149, no. 64 d. 

2. Tabriz, 84x(?840), see B.M.C. , VII, 91, and plate. 
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3. TnbrTz, no date, same type as no. 2, countennarked 
in pear-shaped border. 


4. Tabriz, 852. 

Obv. 

... 1 U IUJI 

. . . JoL t ska 

[-> 


Rev. 

In small square 

jir* 

Kdima in Kufic about it. 


Ai. 0-65 in. Wt. 77 grs. [PI. IX. 1.] 


Shilli Rukh died in 850, and Jahan Shah had already 
struck coin in his own name at Tabriz in 848, though 
there is a later coin of Shah Rukh struck at Tabriz, 
dated 849, in Add. II. p. 152. I cannot explain 

how Shah Rukh's name was revived here two years 
after his death, except that the successors of his time 
were still fighting each other. B.M.C., VII, describes 
two coins struck at Herat at even later dates, viz. 857 
(no. 88) and 859 (no. 89). 


5, 6. Sultuniya, 847, VII, 8G. 

7. Sultanlya, 848. 

Obv. 

^>1 c AhUl 

4)1 jii*. 

> v-ilkl— . 

■h ' 

i-j’ihLi 

A\. 0-725 in. WL 76-5 grs. 


Rev. 

In central space (?)k-ida!L 
surrounded by KaJima in 
Kulic margins. 
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8. SulUlnTya, 850. 


Obv. 

In circle with dots outside 

W>w 

<cJl 

aO. 

A half-dirham. 


Rev. 

In centre, without a frame 

yr* 

^lUL 

Surrounded by Kalhna in 
Kufic within circle with dots 
outside. In arcs 

u Utc \ ... \ j+z\ J&' y\ 


JR. 0-65 in. Wt. 25 grs. [PI. IX. 2.] 

9-13. Shah Rukh, various types, but no mints or dates 
legible. 


There are two coins (nos. 14 and 15) of Ulugh Beg 
who succeeded Shall Rukh in Transoxiana, though not 
without opposition in Khurasan, and reigned till 853. 
They differ from B.M.C., VII, 109, but bear no date. 
One may be of the Herat mint. 

16. AbQ Sa'ld. No mint or date. 


Obv. 

Iiev. 


Jac 

y> 1 

c,lWL- 




At. 0-7 in. Wt. 75 grs. 

Abu Sa‘id’s coins are of two classes, viz. those of his 
own exclusive mintage, and those of other rulers 
counterstmck by him. This specimen appears to be 
the first recorded in which his countermark appears on 
a coin of Jakan Shall. Abii Sa'ld escaped from prison, 
where he had been placed by the parricide ‘Abd al- 
Latlf, son of Ulugh Beg. and after ‘Abd al-La^lf’s death 
he seized Bukhara and in 861 took Herat. Here he 
came into conflict with Jakan Shah who, however, 
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after taking that city relinquished it to Abu Sa'Id. 
This type of Jah&n Shah’s coin is not dated; cf. nos. 
103-8. 

The next ruler represented is Abu’l-Kasim Babur 
who held parts of northern Persia and 'Irak for a time, 
but in 857 lost ‘Irak, Fars, and Kirman to Jahan Shah, 
and died in 861. One coin of his, no. 17, is of Herat 
and of the type described in B.M.C., VII, 121, but is 
not dated. The British Museum coin is dated 854, and 
I possess one of this mint dated 859, and one dated 
861, possibly of Nlmruz. 

In the J5.il/. C. Shahs of Persia, R. Stuart Poole 
assigned certain coins to Babur the Chaghatai as 
vassal of Ismail Safavl of Persia, cf. Introduction, 
pp. xxiv-xxviii. One of these, a gold coin no. 652, is 
clearly struck in the name of Isma'Il, and the only 
possible connexion with Babur is that it bears a word 
which may be read as Muhammad. At pp. xxvii-xxviii 
four other coins are mentioned which certainly bear 
the name Babur. They are again described in B.M.C., 
Add. II, p. 163, and one is figured in PI. XXXI. 
Stuart Poole’s reason for assigning them to Babur the 
Chaghatai, is that Firishta and KhafI Khan both say 
that in 917 Babur, having taken Samarkand for the 
third time, struck coin in his own name, while 
Khwandamlr says that he gave the honour to Isma II, 
and Iskandar Beg mentions only the reading of the 
Khutba in the name of Ismail, and does not refer to 
coinage. R. Stuart Poole also lays stress on the fact 
that the four silver coins show Persian influence as 
they bear the names of the Imams. The present find 
includes specimens of two of these coins, viz. no. 18 is 
B.M.C Add. II, no. 134 1, and no. 19 is no. 134®. It 
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also includes four other coins of rather similar style 
which represent two new types, viz.: 

20, 21. Obv. Rev. 

In oval In small square 

<ul) 

Margin. Margin. Kalima. 

4i)l jii. ^\ ^UoLJI 

M. 0-75, 0-8 in. Wfc. 75, 77 grs. [PI. IX. S.] 


22, 23. Obv. 

Jte)l c^UdJl 

j. l> in lozenge 
4Jl jla. 

JR. O S, 0-75 in. 


Itev. 

In square Kalima with 

4,1 J? 

Margin. Imams. 

Wt 77 grs. [PI. IX. 4.] 


I would suggest that the four silver coins published 
by R. S. Poole and the six in the present find are coins 
of Abu’l-K&sim Babur struck on campaigns. Apart 
from a single coin, this find appears to have been 
deposited soon after the death of Jahan Shah in 872 or 
forty years before the events on which R. S. Poole 
relies. In 906 Babur Chaghatai struck coin at Samar¬ 
kand with Sunni inscriptions. 1 It seems probable 
that if in 917 he struck coin there again he would 
have followed the same practice. The ten coins now 
being discussed bear much the same relation to Abu’l- 
Kasim’s more formal issues that some of Jahan Shah's 
types bear to one another, and the epithet “Bahadur” 
on them is more commonly used by the descendants of 
Timur in Persia than by Babur the Chaghatui. The 
latter held Samarkand only from October 1511 to May 


* R. B. Whitehead, Panjab Museum, Lahore, Catalogue, Vo). II, 
no. 9, p. 4. 
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1312 and lie is unlikely to have issued five different 
types of coins in that short space and in the very 
limited area which ho held, while Abu’l-Kasim ruled 
precariously for much longer and over a wider 
territory. 

The coin which I would place next bears the 
following inscription: 

24. Obv. Jicv. 

In circle In circle ICalitna, &c., as 

22 ' 

yU>. Ji* Margin? 

Margin. 

. . . .. . 

Ai. 0-75 in. Wt 77 grs. [PI. IX. 5.] 

I would assign this coin, which appears to bo new, 
to Mlrza ShiUi Mahmud son of Abu’l-Kasim Babur who 
was killed in 8G3. It bears no mint or date. 

The chief interest in the find lies, however, in the 
large number of coins of Jahan Shah of the Kara 
Koyuulu, a tribe of Turkomans who gradually extended 
their power over Iran and ‘Irak in the first half of the 
ninth century of the Hijra era, coming into conflict 
with Timur and his descendants. Kara Yusuf, the first 
of the line to become independent, died in 823, and was 
succeeded by his son Iskandar, represented in this fiud 
by the following coin: 

26. Obv. Itcv. 

In octagon In circle Kalima and 

Imams around. 

y>\ 

M. 0-85 in. Wt. 75 grs. [PL IX. 6.] 
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It is not dated and the reading of the mint Kashau 
is not certainly, though probably correct. Iskandar 
spent his life fighting with Shall Rukh and other 
rulers. In 888 his brother Jah&n Shah joined Shah 
Rukh in attacking Iskandar who was defeated and 
.Shah Rukh then placed Jahan Shah in charge of the 
Kara Koyunlu territory. A year later Iskandar was 
murdered in a fortress and Jahan Shah, who bears a 
ruthless character in the annals, entered on a career of 
conquest which gave a territory extending far beyond 
the province of Azarbaijan to which he had succeeded. 
Thus by 856 he held ‘Irak al-'Ajaml, and invaded Fars 
and Kirman.- In 862 he took Khurasan, and was 
enthroned at Herat, but being threatened by Abu 
Sa‘id as well as by a rebellion in Azarbaijan caused by 
his son Hasan he made peace with Abu Sa'id, as related 
above, and marched west. Hasan was defeated and 
another son Pir Budak was transferred from Fars to 
Baghdad where he also rebelled, entailing a long 
campaign by Jahftu Shah before he was killed and 
replaced by a brother named Muhammad Mlrzft. By 
this time Jahan Shall held ‘Irak and almost tho whole 
of the present kingdom of Iran excluding Khurasan. 
Aiming at a further extension westwards in 871 he 
attacked Hasan Bayandarl or tJzuu Hasan, the leader 
of the rival Turkomans known as the Ak Koyunlu or 
White Sheep, but was surprised in the following year 
872 by Uziin Ilasan and killed. 

The present find adds three new mints, Darab, 
Damavand, and Simnan, with certainty, and possibly 
three others, Shiraz, Kazvln, and Urrnlya to those 

* K. G. Browne, Patient Literature under Tartar Dominion, 
p. 402. 
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already known. It includes seven dates, all falling 
within the limits of Jahan Shah’s reign, which are not 
included in published lists of his coins. 

Three main types may be distinguished, viz. (a) fairly 
well executed coins which on good specimens bear a 
mint-name and date, (6) coins of cruder execution 
which do not seem to have a mint or date as a rule, 
and (c) coins of other rulers counterstruck by Jahan 
Shah. The coinage of Tabriz is fairly uniform and 
resembles that of the same mint struck by Shah Rukli. 
A detailed description follows. 


26. Obv. 

1 cj 

iaii4* un 

UoL* j 
X **(?!) 

/R. 0-65 in. 


Rev. 

In small square 

jtr* 

Kalima in Kufic in larger 
enclosing square. 

In segments, above, 

l/t y} I 

Wt. 78 grs. 


The unit figure is probably 1. 

27. Obv. Ilev. 


As on 26, but less complete 
and lacking jj.J. Date 
(8)48. 

At. 0-6 in. 

28. Obv. 

As on 26, but lacking 
J. Date 855. 

At. 0 65 in. Wt 


As on 26, but in left seg¬ 
ment | 0 \Js. j j 

Wt. 78 gvs. 

Rev. 

As on 26, but above ^1 

e an <! r - J4 

7 grs. [PI. IX. 7.] 
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29. 


Obv. 

c_ U 

jUll 

^ 4J] 


Iiev. 


As on 2G. 


jli. 

to 9 vr* 

CljUaL. j. 

AOV 

At. 0-75 in. Wt. 78 grs. [PI. IX. 8.] 

30. Obv. Rev. 

As on 29, with mark As on 26. 

over ^. No date. 

At. 065 in. Wt. 78 grs. 


31. Obv. Rev. 

As on 29, with mark As on 26. 

overly. No date. 

At. 0-65 in. Wt, 78 grs. 


32-3. Obv. 

<U u 

UaUl 

1 * c_) 

jli. lAiU*. UJI 

(nj)'JaL. j iSsi. 
All 


At. 0-7 in. 


Rev. 

As on 26, but 

arranged diagonally in 
square, and no square en¬ 
closing ICalima. Plain outer 
circle with surrounding circle 
of dots. In niaryin 

I <> j I 

Wt. 78 grs. [PI. IX. 9.J 



34. Obv. 

As on 33. 


Rev. 

As on 26, lacks margins. 


At. 0-65 in. Wt. 78 grs. 


XCUlitf. CtfftOX., TOL. XTUI, SEKIKi T. 


N 
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35. Obv. 

As on 82-3, but no date. 

At. 0-75 in. 


Rev. 

As on 32-3, but | y\ 
\j* J I 
Wt. 78 grs. 


36-8. Obv. Rev. 

As on 32-3, but at As on 26, lacks margins, 
top and no date. 

At. 0-65, 0-7, 0-7 in. Wt. 78 grs. 

39. Obv. Rev. 

As on 32-3, with fuller As on 82-3, but square 
inscription. enclosing Kalima. 

At. 0-7 in. Wt. 77 grs. 


40-1. Obv. 

(cjM ^ 

<Ul » 

i ll*. 

c-> jJ 

2 b 
UJu- »xL 


Rev. 

As on 26. In margin of 

39-I > | If and 

of 40_ \jZ> y\ |. 


All 

In scalloped ring sur¬ 
rounded by plain circle and 
circle of dots. 


Ai. 0-75, 0-8 in. Wt. 78 grs. [PI. IX. 10.] 


42. Obv. 


(0 (oj> 
.... lill 

. ... Li j 4j]l 

Air 


ifey. 

As on 26, but no square 
enclosing Kalima. Margin 

I.*'l 


At, 0-7 in. Wt. 78 grs. 
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JRev. 

As on 26. 

Margins | Jc ^ | | 


43. Obv. 

As on 26, but date nr. 
Traces of scalloped border. 

At. 0-65 in. 

44-5. Obv. 

As on 27, but date ais*. 
Traces of scalloped border. 


At. 0-7, 0-65 in. 
46. Obv. 

<c5)W (uj3i?) 

jA*. 

UoL« 

All (?) 

At. 0-65 in. 

47-8. Obv. 

As on 46, but no date. 

On one coin $$ above jJi.. 

At. 0-65 in. 

49-50. Obv. 

As on 27, but date aia. 
Scalloped border within 
plain circle. Shape irregu¬ 
lar. 

At. 0-75, 0-7 in. 


Wt. 78 grs. 

liev. 

As on 26. 

Margins. 

J* j | |.... 

- ] ^ |^ | .... 

Wt. 78 grs. 

JRev. 

As on 26. 

Margins poor. 


Wt 78 grs. 

Rev. 

As on 26. 

Matins. 

! f*. o?- 1 I i&A J* I 

-I y | . 

Wt. 78 grs. 

Rev. 

As on 26. 

Margins. 

.l(/0^l 

I J* .5 I Ci 1 ^ 6 3 I * * * * I * • • • I 
Wt. 78 grs. 

N 2 
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51-4. 

Obv. 

‘Her. 



As on 20. 


oli. U3U* 

Margins poor. 


•=* i 

UaL. 






In scalloped border with 
plain circle and circle of 
dots. 

At. 0-6, 0-6, 0-7, 0-7 in. Wt. 78 grs. 


55-6. Obv. 

Rev. 

In scalloped bolder. 

& 

UJJi 

As on 26. Traces of names 
of Imams. 

1 C_J 

jJi- lill 


iSJ « 41)1 

iui &L 


? date 


At. 0-75, r 0S 

in. Wt. 78 grs. 

57. 0&». 

Rev. 

y,- 

Ull IhLJl 

As on 26, but in 

jljZ 

small octagon. 

4)1 » <j( j) 

jla- 

Margin | Xi y\ J 

IkL 


At. 0-7 in. 

Wt. 78 grs. 

58. 05u. 

Rev. 

As on 57, omitting 

As on 26. 


Margin | | 

JR. 0-7 in. Wt. 77 grs. 


€ 
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59-61. Obv. 

Inscription poor. Possibly 
the same as 47-8. 

At. 0-6, 0-65, 0-65 in 

62. Obv. 

* j 

vii 4ll\ 

IhL. , 

JR. 0-7 in. 

63. . Obv. 

j* 

IhLJI 

J 

..... <jbdl 


Rev. 

As on 26. 

Margins. 

I J® J I c^ 2 * I • • • • 

Wfc. 78, 77, 79 grs. 
Rev. 

As on 26. 

Margins poor. 


Wt. 77 grs. 

Rev. 

As on 26. 
Margin |/ j | 


At. 0-7 in. Wt. 72 grs. 

Nos. 62 and 63 bear a style of writing different from 
that of the other coins. The ‘ he ’ of Jahan gljah is 
not of the butterfly type. 

Nos. 64-6. Coins of Tabriz of doubtful type (not 
weighed or measured). 

Nos. 67-72. Coins of Shah Rukh with countermark 
of Jahan Shah in mihrab -shaped frame: 

67-72. 


A 1 A 


[PI. IX. 11.] 
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It is uncertain whether the mint name is of the 
place usually written or or whether the 

coin was struck at a pass (Ar. darb). The execution is 
not good and might pass for but coins of 

that mint and this date are already known. The 
countermark has defaced the coins so much that the 
types of Shah Rukh on them are not clear. (Not 
weighed or measured.) 

Coins of Shah Kukh, so far as they can be identified, 
with countermark of J&h&n Shah in mihrab -shaped 
frame: 

73-84. Jac 

* AO 

aH [PL IX. 12 ] 

85. As on 73-84, but with second countermark <uJl in circle. 
[PI. IX. 13.] 

86. As on 73-84. but with $$ counter-sunk on opposite 
side. 

87. As on 78-84. 

The original mint appears to have been Sawa. 
Jahau Shah’s mint on all these coins is probably Darab 
or Tabriz, the name being combined with yy, cf. the 
method of writing oUyJ on BM.C. VII, PI. II, no. 67. 

I can suggest no explanation of the figure 85 or 80 
above Jaha-. 


*. 
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88. Obv. 

In plain circle surrounded 
by dots. 

j e> 
tflill U*UI 
4ll » 

•iia- y\ 

ixj jjjUo 

UJl- , *5sL 

Damavand. Ai. 0-75 in. 


Rev. 

In square enclosed in circle. 
«tii y\ j\ * 

4J1\ X** 

Margins . 

I 1^1. 

Wt. 74 grs. [PL IX. 14.] 


89. Obv. 

In plain circle surrounded 
by dots. 

U UaUI 
*Jll % cf(j) 

Joa. 



UaL* j iSi» 


Simnan. .At. 0-75 in. 


Rev. 

In square. 

ill >11 il 

J^E 4 -ill 

<131 t r> 
Margin. 


Wt. 76 grs. [PI. IX. 16.] 


90. Obv. 

In plain circle. 

u 

A UdUl 
ii* ^ 

Matgin. 

. Shir&z (?). 
At. 0-85 in. 


Rev. 

In square with brackets 
outside. 


4131 ill (ji 5) 
4131 J (J^*) 


-»• j7 (» 


Jforpin*. 

| (jUic | j**£■ | • 


Wt. 78 gra. [PL IX. 16.] 
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91. 

Obv. 

Rev. 

In circle. 

In circle. 



4ii ji 3» 



4)1 J..S* 


** 

Margin. 


Divided by amt 


) 

Margin. 

Only u Lic legible. 


_4)1 . . 

1 • • • 


At. 0-7 in. 

Wt. 74 grs. [PI. IX. 17.] 

92. 

Obv. 

Rev. 


r ;UJ1 csU(Jl) 

In square. 

4)1 311 ill 31 



4)1 J ytj S+s? 


t^Ju 4)1 jl»> 

J ; Jr 


Margins. Illegible. 

Kazvln (?). At. 0-75 in. Wt. 78 grs. [PI. IX. 18.] 


93. Obv. 

In circle. 

Vj* 

U*LJ1 

( j)^» 

.... (iJLjl**. j)l 
(uj)VLL i *5CL <l)1 

At. 0-7 in. 


llev. 

In small square. 

\2 

iT 

Surrounded by Kalima 
in Kufic, in larger square 
surrounded by circle. Names 
of Inulms in segments. 

Wt 79 grs. 


The obverse inscription differs from that on R.M.C ., 
VIII, no. 8, of the same mint. 





94. 
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Obv. 

In circle. 

* 


Iiev. 

Badly engraved Kalima in 
circle. 

Margin. Doubtful. 


Yazd. A. 0-8 in. Wt. 76 grs. [PI. IX. 19.] 


95. Obv. 

(l*)ll UaLJl 

41)1 i I Sj 

jJLi. 

(?w- ; ) ^ 

(u3lL)L. 


ill. 0-65 in. 


Iiev. 

In small octagon. 

. . .? 

Surrounded by Kalima in 
Kufic, in double circle with 
dots between. 

• • • I>.'!••• between 
Kalima and inner circle. 

Wt. 78 grs. 


The reading of the mint is very doubtful. It might 
be rfjji, or even yy. 


96. Obv. 

In plain circle surrounded 
by dots. 

u 

. . . . U UaL. 


jli. 

«&• 4]! 


Iiev. 

In square. 

S+3? 4jll 

J>") 

Margin. 

| | Jc 


A\. 0-75 in. Wt. 73 grs. 
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97. Obv. 

In circle. 

u 

_ iy . 


Rev. 

As on 95. 

Margins. Illegible. 


4}' 

Apparently identical with Istanbul Cat., iv. 953. 
Ah 0-85 in. Wt. 78 grs. 

98. 05u. 7?ee. 

.... UoLJl In circle. 

-\ -iii di N 

.... 451 jJi. Jr- J® 

<«0» J j 

Matyins. Illegible. 


99. 


Apparently the same as Istanbul Cat., iv. 954. 
At. 0-8 in. Wt. 78 grs. 

Obv. Rev. 


u 

_U)l IUJ1 


4ll 

d\ y 

% - 

Liitfa. y\) j-jj 

4.*) jli. 4JJI J . . . 

. . . . j 

At. 0-8 in. Wt. 71 grs. 


100 . 


Obv. 

Vs* 


u. 


Rev. 

In square with arabesques 
outside. 

.* 


(sic) jjici U»Ul 

yiajI (^>1) j* 

J 411 J .> 4141 

.jli. Jl/a iritis. 

Iy . 1 \j* I • 
At, 0-75 in. Wt 68 grs. 
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101. Obv. 

Iiev. 

As on 100, but m y* not 

As on 100. 

visible, and showing tzjlLL. 
and possibly a mint below, 

No Margins. 

Yazd (?). JR. 0-7 in. Wt. 73 grs. 

102. Obv. 

Rev. 

In plain oval with dots 

In rectangle enclosed in 

outside. 

plain oval with dots outside. 


ill Jl * 

Jlc ILL. 

41)1 

ok Ui(l*j.) 

4jjl 


In segments. 


-y.l | 

Ab 0-8 x 0-6 in. (roughly oval). Wt. 67 grs. 

103-8. Obv . 

7?eu. 

In circle. • 

In circle. Kalima in two 

c,tLL 

lines, usually blundered. 
Names of Imftms in margin 
separated by arabesques. 



M. 0-7, 0-75 (4), 0-8 in. 
[FL IX. 20 ] 

Wt. 66, 75, 76 (2), 77, 78 grs. 

109-14. Obv. 

Rev. 

In small circle. 

Blundered Kalima and 

» 

41)1 J j Jc divided by lines. 

l£i 



Margin. 


. o. 


^yUll ILUl 

4)1 


c^lUu 


Ai. 0-75,0-8(5)in. Wt. 71 (2), 74, 75(3) grs. [PI. IX. 21.] 
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One would expect or but the letter read 
ns £ has only one dot above it. 

This type resembles Istanbul Cat., iv. 955. 

115-16. Obv. Rev. 

As on 109-14. As on 109-14, but well 

engraved and no divisions 
between lines. 

At. 0-8 (2) in. Wt. 78, 79 grs. 

117. Counterstruck on coin of Shah Rukh. 

Obv. Rev. 

In hexagon. Obliterated. 

u lkL 

At. 0-75 in. Wt. 65 grs. [PI. IX. 22.] 

118. Both sides re-struck. 

Obv. Rev. 

.... IWU\ In circle. 

. . . Lil**. . 

.... 41It.... 

At. 0-9 in. Wt. 77 grs. 

It is uncertain by whom the next two coins were 
counterstruek. In Markoff’s Catalogue of the Hermitage 
Collection similar coins are assigned to an 'All Mlrza, 
who ruled from 871 to 873. One of the coins in the 
present find was a coin of Jab an .Shall, struck at 
Tabriz in 865 which gives the earliest possible date. 
'All Mlrza may possibly stand for Hasan 'All, son of 
Jahan Shah, who rebelled in 8G4 against his father and 
took refuge for a time with Uzun Hasan but left him. 
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After J&h&n Shah was defeated and killed by tJzun 
Hasan in 873, Hasan 'All attacked Uzun to revenge 
his father, but was himself slain. De Sacy, AntiquiUs 
de la Perse, pp. 162 sq., quotes a poem inscribed at 
Chahar Minor by 'All, son of Khatlb, son of Uzun 
Hasan in 869, but as Uzun was born in 828, it is not 
likely that his grandson would be ordering an inscrip¬ 
tion in 869, and the date has probably been read 
wrongly for Khatlb succeeded his father 

in 882. 

119. Coin of Jahiln Shah of same type and mint as no. 46, 

le 

but with date and counterstruck , ^ in square. 

Jr** 

JR. 0-7 in. Wt. 77 grs. [PI. IX. 23.] 

120. Coin of Shilh Rukh with same countermark as no. 119. 

JR. 0-75 in. Wt 62 grs. 

The next six coins are puzzling. On one side is a 
pentagon with loops at the angles, containing the 
mint name a town in Trans-Caucasia. In the 

angles is the inscription : 

»&. 4111 Jii. (sic/) JjJocSl 0 ^U\ 

On the reverse four coins have the dates 863, 864 

I 

and 865 in the centre with the KaUtna in Kufic about 
the date. One coin has something instead of a date, 
part of which may be Another simply has the 

Kalima in three lines. The arrangement of the obverse 
is clearly copied from coins of the mint struck by 
Husain Jalair (B.M.C., VI, 615) and by Toktamigh 
Khan (id. 514), in the previous century. A coin of Pir 
Budak,sonof Jahftn Sh&h. struck during his rebellion, 
probably in Hamadan or in 'Irak (B.M.C., VIII, 16), 
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bears the countermark J-Ui and the date ait, which 
must be a mistake for * 11 . The six coins now in 
question were probably struck by Jahan Shah’s son 
Hasan 'All, who rebelled in 863 or 864 and was driven 
out of Azarbaijan, and must have retreated north. 
Colonel E. v. Zambaur published (Num. Zeituchrift, 
1904, p. 97) an anonymous coin of Baghdad dated 871 
which he attributed to Hasan 'All. Dorn at p. 141 of 
his Supplement to Fraehu publishes four coins of Plr 
Budak of the Shamakhi mint, of a different type. 

121. Obv. Iiev . 

In pentagon Air in centre, with Kalima 

• i * in Kufic around it. 

5 

In angles 

411 | | . . . . 

At. 0-66 in. Wt 46 grs. [PI. IX. 24.] 


122. Obv. Iiev. 

As on 121, but above As on 121, but a rp. 
and in angles 
- | jjte* | ... 

At. 0-65 in. Wt. 49 grs. [PI. XI. 25.] 

123. Obv. Iiev. 

As on 121. In angles As on 121, but aio. 

.... \A&-\ -| JQAJt 

At. 0-65 in. Wt. 47 grs. 


124. Obv. Iiev. 

As on 121. In angles As on 121. but *il. 

_| 4)1 oh* |-| 

At. 0 7 in. 60 grs. [PI. IX. 20.] 
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125. Obv. 

As on 121. In angles 
- | 4 .\ ^ | | 


At. 0-8 in. 

126. Obv. 

As on 121. In angles 

... I ^ I. 

At. 0-85 in. 


Rev. 

In centre 

(?)^ 

cr ~a. 

surrounded by Kalima in 
Kufic. 

Wt 64 grs. 

Rev. 

Kalima. 

Wt. 61 grs. 


All the coins hitherto described are consistent with 
the theory of a single find, if it be admitted that nos. 
18-23 of the find have been correctly assigned to Abu’l- 
Kasim Babur and not to Babur the Chaghatai. The 
coins on that hypothesis may have been deposited 
about 870 or a.d. 1465-1466. There remains one coin 
which has been added to the lot, but it has some 
historical interest. 

127. Obv. Rev. 

In plain circle surrounded In plain circle surrounded 
by dots and ornaments. by ornaments. 

ijj\t i__aU 

i Mr 

U. »j* 

o'** cA 

At. 0-7 in. Wt 44 grs. 

The year 1292 ran from February 7,1875, to January 
27, 1876 a.D. Schuyler’s Turkestan, ii, pp. 278 sqq., 
explains the course of events which led to the striking 
of this coin. At that time Khudayur, who was the 
Khan of Khokand. was unpopular and had twice been 
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expelled. In 1875 the Russians were planning an 
expedition against Kaahgfaar and sent a mission to 
Khokand as they wished to send troops through that 
country. A rebellion broke out and Khuday&r took 
refuge with the Russians, his son Naar al-Din being 
elected Khan in his place. General disturbances took 
place in the neighbourhood. The Russians advanced 
on Khokand and after fighting on the way entered the 
city without opposition on September 10, 1875, and 
made a treaty with Naar al-Din, after which further 
military operations in the district took place. 

A man pretending to be Faul&d Beg, grandson of a 
former ruler, was elected Khan by the Kirghiz, though 
the real Faulad Beg, a youth of 18, was living quietly 
in Samarkand. The inhabitants of Khokand, dis¬ 
satisfied with the treaty which Nasr al-Din had made, 
drove him out of the city. Thereupon partisans of 
Faulad Beg and of ‘Abd al-Ghaflar. a former chief of 
Ur&tepe, seized on the government. Their exactions 
annoyed the people who called on Nasr al-Din to 
return, so the Russians re-occupied Khokand on 
February 20,1870, and annexed it on March 2. Faulad 
Beg was captured and hanged soon afterwards. 

APPENDIX. 

The following tables show the dated coins of Jahan 
Shah and his mints so far as I have been able to trace 

Abbreviations. 

B.M. = British Museum. 

H. = Hermitage. 

I. = Istanbul. 

R.B. = the present find. 

T. = Mr. P. Thorburn’s collection. A coin of Jahan 
Shah without mint or date is published in Dorn’s 
Supplement at p. 145. 
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Dates. 


A.II. 

Mint. 

A. II. 

Mint. 

848 

Tabriz (R.B.) 

S52 

Kanban (B.M.) 

855 

„ (R.B.) 

857 

Tabnz (H., R.B.) 

859 

K&aban (II.) 

861 

„ (RB.) 

862 

Tabriz (R.B.) 

8G3 

„ (B.M., R.B.) 
Shiraz (?) (R.B.) 

864 

„ (R.B.) 

864 

865 

„ (RB.) 1 

866 

Tabriz (B.M..H.. R.B.) 

868 

„ (I., R.B.) 

S68 

Darab (?) (R.B.) 
Tabriz (R.B.) 

868 

Kachan (H.) 

869 

' 869 
870 

Darab (?) (R.B.) 
Redit (H.), Baghdad * 
(B.M.) 

869 

Kadjan (B.M.) 


Mints. 


Amul 1 (T.) 

Tabriz (H., I. with Bui tint, 
R.B.) 

Damtlvand (R.B.) 

Si in nan (R.B.) 

Tihran (II.) 

KH'djttn (B.M , I., R.B.) 
Urnilya (?) (R.B.) 


Baghdad (B.M, I.) 
Darab (?) (R.B.) 
Rodit (H.) 

Shiraz (?) (R.B.) 
Kazvln (?) (R.B.) 
Lahijan (B.M., H.) 
Yazd (H., I., R.B.) 


R. Burn. 


1 Counterstruck by ‘All MIrzS, sec no. 118. 

* Date veriBed from the coin. 

3 Mr. Thoiburn and the previous owner of this coin had read 
the mint as Amid. This reading seems to contradict the known 
historical facts, as Amid is Diyarbakr, which Jahiin Shah never 
held though he proposed to attack it shortly before his death. 
On the other hand Amul was well within his territories in Iran. 


SUM ISM. CUROX., VOL. XVIII, SKR1KS V. 
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A MALTESE MEDAL OF 1679. 

A srECiMEX of the medal described below was sub¬ 
mitted for identification in 1936 to the Ashmolean 
Museum by the owner, Mile Hugon. As it offered 
certain difficulties of interpretation, Dr. Milne, at my 


suggestion, consulted Sir Hairy Luke, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Malta, who, in his turn, referred the 
problem to the Librarian of the Royal Malta Library, 
Dr. H. P. Scicluna, M.B.E. As was only to be expected, 
Dr. Scicluna was able without difficulty to identify 
the occasion for the production of the medal; but there 
still remained—and indeed still remain—one or two 
difficulties connected with the heraldry. On this I have 
had the advantage of drawing on the friendly assistance 
of Mr. A. Van de Put, F.S.A., late Keeper of the 
Library, Victoria and Albert Museum. At Dr. Sci- 
cluna's request the results are now communicated 
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to the readers of the Numismatic Chronicle. The 
specimen of the medal here illustrated is that in the 
British Museum, which is in rather better condition 
than Mile Hugon’s. The latter has since been acquired 
by Dr. Scicluna, and. I understand, is to find a home 
in one of the public collections in Malta. 

Obv. (quatrefoil) • F • D • MICHEL • DE ■ MOLI NA* 
EPISCOPVS • MELINVS Baroque shield of arms: 
Per pale: I, per fesse, 1, a triple-towered castle with three 
fleur-de-lis in chief and one in either flank; 2, a bond 
between two millstones. II, a lion rampant, with in 
base three fleurs-de-lis, 2 and 1. The shield has a small 
cartouche projecting upwards from the centre of the chief, 
bearing a single lily (?), stalked and slipped, and is charged 
upon a cross of the Order of St. John and ensigned by 
a prelatial hat. Linear border. The stops are punched. 

Jlcv. Above, half-figure of St. Paul three-quarters r., 
holding sword; to 1. and r, AN (scroll above) 1679. 
Below. RE ALDI FI C ATAL | CATHEDRA LIS |ECCLA. 
FVN |D AMENTA |P Linear border. 

Bronze, cast and chased, f 47 mm. 

The medal commemorates the laying of the founda¬ 
tion stone of the Choir attached to the Cathedral of 
Malta, which was and is dedicated to the Conversion 
of St. Paul. 1 The Cathedral, of Norman date, was 
destroj^ed by earthquake in 1693 and rebuilt in 1697- 
1702. A painting of the old Cathedral is to be seen 
in one of the Lunettes in the “Armoury Corridor ” at 
the Palace in Valletta. 

Michele Gerolamo Molina, who was born at Castel 
d’Emposta in Spain, was elected Bishop of Malta on 
April 18, 1678, and pi*omoted Bishop of Lerida, in 


1 Achille Ferris, Desci-izioue Storica delle Chiest di Malta e Gozo t 
Malta, 1866, p. 79, records that Monsignor Molina laid the stone 
on May 21, 1679, which is confirmed by the two documents com¬ 
municated by Dr. Scicluna and printed below. 
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Catalonia, in 1681.* The curious form Melinus in his 
title is, as the documents show, an abbreviation of 
Aielivetanus. That form (where the scholar accustomed 
to classical texts would expect to find Melitenus or 
MeUtensis), probably due in the first instance to a 
mistake, became consecrated by the usage of the 
Roman curia. It is found as early as 1089, and has 
been the subject of more than one protest. 3 

Now as to the arms. Those of Molina, of the king¬ 
dom of Leon, according to Rietstap are: azure, a tower 
arg., between two fleurs-de-lis or, surmounted by a 
third fleur-de-lis of the same and supported by the 
lower half of a millstone of the second; a bold are gu. 
charged with eight saltires or. Dr. Scicluna says that 
the arms on the medal are those of Molina as repre¬ 
sented in an armorial MS. in the Royal Library, except 
that the lion is not accompanied in base by fleurs-de- 
lis. Mr. Van tie Put further writes as follows: 


1 G. F. Abela, Malta lllustrata, cont. by G. A. Cum tar, Malta, 
1780, lib. Ill, not. 1, § lx, p. 70. Emposta is presumably Amposta, 
near Tortosa. But the writer in the Atiuari heraldic quoted below 
says Molina was a native of Fortanete. 

s G. F. Abela, op. cit., lib. Ill, not. 1, § viii, p. 13, commenting 
on tho signature Gualterius Melirdanua Episcopate testis in a 
document of 1089,adds: meglio in vero avrebbe detto Melitensis, 
perclie non si Farebbe introdotto quell’ equivoco di Melieetum per 
Malta, e Melicetani pe* Maltesi, voci anticumentc attribuite alia 
cittA di Milevio aituata e posta nella Numidia, ove celebroni ’1 
f&moso Concilio Melivetano. I may refer also to Quintinus Haedius, 
Melitae ins. descriptio, in Andr. Scbottus, ltaliae illustr. scr. 
Frankfurt, 1600, col. 1510: ilia Melitensiu concilia... Mcliuetana 
Gratianus nominat; & magnus ille Manicliccorum propugnator 
Faustus, Meliuetanus pariter nuncupatur. Quam nunc vulgb ap- 
pellationem Rornana similiter curia usurpat, de Melita nostra 
sentiens, ex quaMeliuetum detorse runt: cum neutra voce vulgaris 
appellatio conuenit, Malta vocatur. 
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There is, fortunately, an armorial of the bishops of 
Lerida in the “Anuari heraldic mcmxvii” of the Societat 
Catalano d’Heraldic of Barcelona, which gives your man 
at pp. 205-6. A seal (repr. pi. at p. 274) shows the 
same arrangement of the coat as upon the medal, the 
dexter half per /esse ; but a carving at Mont 9 o (same pi.) 
without the fesse line, brings the bend up alongside 
the castle, whilst the lion in the sinister half is prolonged 
downwards so that the fleur-de-lis are very much in base. 
The author says that sometimes the shieid is quarterly. 
No reference is made to Molina’s arms in the document 
(proof of nobility, I suppose) for his entry into the order 
of St John, which took place in 1048. The second quarter 
on the dexter side must be his paternal coat, however. 
I do not know of any criteria for determining whether 
the sinister should consist of two quarterings, none of his 
quartiers: Molina x Fonda; Aragones x Bueso, being given 
in Ganna y Duran, Adarga catalana; or by Sagarra in 
his Sigillografia catalana (for seals), and there available 
reference sources end, so far as I know. 

The little cartouche above the main shield may be for 
Lerida, though why only one lily—when a lily of three 
stalks is usual? 1 could not find one mentioned as for 
the see, but a lily on a cartouche appears above the arms 
at Lerida. 

The last suggestion, that the little cartouche stands 
for Lerida, is liable to the objection that this medal 
was in existence by May 1679, when Molina, so far as 
we know, had no claim to connexion with Lerida, to 
which see he was not promoted until 1681. Or had he, 
as Mr. Van de Put suggests, the “ expeutative ” ot 
Lerida ? The medal cannot have been made later than 
the first date, in subsequent commemoration, for wo 
know that a specimen was put in the foundations. 
The inscription as given in the second document is 
not, it is true, exactly the same as on the medal, but 
exactitude in such a matter is not to be expected in 
the circumstances. 


George Hill 
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DOCUMENTS. 

I. 

Die vigesinmprimn raensis Maij sec undue indictionis anni 
1679 Dominica Pentecostes hora sepiima de mane Illuatris- 
sinuis ac Reverendissimus Dorainus Frater Michael Hiero¬ 
nymus de Molina Dei et Sanctas Sedis Apostoliae gratia 
Epiacopus Melivetanus Regius Consiliarius et Abbas de 
Alcolea, pontificaliter indutus, Kovercndissimo Capitulo et 
Clero ossociantibua, et Cathedral! Ecclesia processional iter 
egrossus, accessit ad locum ubi dostinata fuit fabrics Novi 
Chori cjusdem Ecclesiao Cuthedralis, et per ipsum Illustris- 
sinmm ac Reverendissimum Dominum Episcopum, iactus 
fuit primarius lapis in fundamento dictae novae fabricae 
pro umpliatioue Chori coustruenda iuxta decretum pcrsuam 
amplitudinem lllustrissimam factum in actu Visitationis; 
supposita capsula plumbea, Agnos Dei, cereos benedictos 
et vasculum vitreum oleo olivarum plenum et numismata 
aerea, orgentea ot aurea, includente, et celebratis prius 
Sucris Cccremoniis et decantatis omtionibus opportunis ad 
prescriptum Pontificalia Romani bencdixit ipsum initialem 
lapidem lustrali aqua aspergendo etiam totum situm pro 
fundamentis ejusdem fabricae Chori destinatum quod 
faustum felixque sit. Unde de mandato dicti Illustrissimi 
ac Rt-vei-endissimi Domini per me Notarium Marium Saliba 
Cancellarium Reverendissimi Capitali qui etiam adfui facta 
fuit praesens nota in actis dicti Keverendissimi Capituli ad 
perpetuam rci memoriam. (Archives of the Cathedral of 
Malta, JRcgistro degli Atti Capilolari , tom. Hi, fol. 180.) 

Maggio 1679. 

Li 21 mnggio di quest’ anno si pose sollennemenle la 
prima pielra fondamentale della fabrics del nuovo Coro colla 
ussistenza del Capitolo, Magistrato, e tutto il popolo; si 
pose una sea tola di piombo nel pedamento, e dentro vi era 
unamedagliu del Papa Innocenzo XI, data per quest’effetto 
dall’ Abbate Costanzo, un’ altra del Rt» di Spngna Carlo Quinto, 
ed una moncta del Gran Maestro Fra Nicolo Cottoner, ed 
una Medaglia fatta dal Vescovo Molina da una parte aveva 
l’impronta di S. Paolo, e dall’ altra vi era l’arma colie 
seguenti lettere Frnter D. Michael Molina Episcopus Melive- 
tanus reedificanda Ecclesia Cathedral is fundamental posuit 
1679. ( Archives of the Cathedral of Malta. Qiomale della 
Santa Chicsa CaUedralc dull ’ anno 1651 sino al 1700, tomo iv, 
pag. 735.) 
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Lee ‘ Poulains' <le Corinthe, par Oscar E. Ravel. Tome I 

(Do 650 a 415 av. J.-C), pp. 155 and 28 plates. 

Mtinzhandlung Basel, and Messrs. Spink & Son, Ltd. 
1986. 16s. 

This, the first volume of a publication which presents 
such an excellent collection of material so objectively that it 
is not likely to be superseded, takes us down to near the 
end of the fifth century b.c. It consists of preliminary 
essays—brief but authoritative—on the method of classifica¬ 
tion, the chronology, the types and the finds ; then the 
catalogue proper, succeeded by observations on the arrange¬ 
ment which it is sought to establish, by a note on the 
Corinthian standard, and by nn analysis of the use of dies, 
which shows that, though numerous, the coins of Corinth 
have survived in small numbers relatively. It is a pity tlmt 
neither the paper on which the book is printed, nor the 
photography, are worthy of the matter they present, both 
being less good than in the sale-catalogues published by the 
tame firm. A sharp dominant light from right or left 
rarely suits an ancient coin—most dies were evidently cut 
with the engraver facing or almost facing the source of light. 
The three plates of enlargements, where the photographer 
has given some thought to this problem, even if not perfect, 
are much better: for instance, T. 148 and 162 can hardly be 
recognized as the coins illustrated earlier on a smaller scale. 

M. Ravel makes a classification into three periods—650 to 
550, within which the development of the mill-sail—swastika 
incuse provides a neat basis for arrangement; 549 to 458, 
and 457 to 415. These divisions are based in part on the 
belief that important political events may have an effect on 
the coinage ; but he sensibly does not dogmatize about 
absolute dating. He follows Head in associating the be¬ 
ginnings of the coinage with Cypselus, and Gardner in 
assigning the change of the incuse for the Athena-head 
reverse to 550, quoting von Fritze’s authority for the 
remarkable resemblance between the first head of Athena 
on the Corinthian, and the “first*’ heads of Athena on the 
Attic coins. This would carry more weight if we could 
agree which of the heads on Attic coins are genuine primitives 
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rather than barbarians, which are the first of true Athenian 
style, and what their correct date. Among the earliest 
Corinthian Athenas nos. 98 and 99 (which have no die- 
links with the series on either side of them) are surely 
slightly misplaced ; their style is later, and the design, with 
the helmet not thrust back so much as in the undoubtedly 
earliest examples, later also. 

Perhaps the most important single fact established is 
the deliberate archaism, analogous to that of Athens, of the 
coinage of Corinth about 480, and a reverse die which links 
two heads apparently widely separated in date is effectively 
cited as proof. 

No comparison with Corinthian vases is attempted, the 
reason given being that no pegasi are known except on 
the coins. But there is the aryballos in Boston (Payne, 
Piotokorinthischc Vascnmulerei, pi. 20, 2-4), and horses in 
plenty ; nor is it necessary to have identity of subject for 
a comparison of style to be tried. Possibly nothing can be 
made of it: but there are important remains of Corinthian 
painting and terra cottas, including architectural terra-cottas, 
for comparison with the heads of Athena, and the attempt 
would have been worth making. On the other hand, such 
a statement as “several of the early heads bear a striking 
resemblance to the korai of the Acropolis Museum”, not 
specifying which coins or which korai, leaves us pretty much 
where wo were. Not so the pure numismatics. Here the 
research, laborious even for one whose great knowledge fits 
him so admirably for the task, has produced solid and lasting 
results. M. Ravel is to be warmly congratulated on it, and 
his next volume is eagerly awaited. 


Bernard Asiimole. 





XII. 


GOLD COINAGE OF THE REIGN OF 
THEODOSIUS I. 

[See Plates X-XY.‘J 

I. 


NORTH ITALIAN ISSUES. 

Signor Laffranchi’s valuable article on the mint of 
Mediolanum {Le Monetc Milanesi , “Milano”, Agosto 
1933-XI) included the ordered and dated sequence 
of all issues struck there during the sixteen years of 
Theodosius I’s reign. It was especially noteworthy 

for his recognition of as a mint-mark of Milan, 

Aquileia, 4i and, perhaps, Tliessalonica”. No one who 
has studied this coinage would, I think, now disagreo 
with him (beyond eliminating the “perhaps” before 
“ Tliessalonica This marks a gratifying advance in 
numismatic knowledge since Grueber, writing on “ The 
First Corbridge Find ” in Num. Chron 1913, p. 37 n., 
stated decisively that, whatever the precise meaning 
of the abbreviation, “ at all events it is to tlie Roman 
mint that all coins with COM or COMOB only are to 
be assigned " and claimed the authority of De Salis 
for this view. 


1 The illustrations are almost all taken from casts made in great 
numbers and therefore necessarily very hurriedly by myself. 
This will explain why sometimes there is not exact correspondence 
between the edges of obverse and reverse of the same coin. 

XUUUlf. CUKOX., VOL. XVIII, SKKIHI V. P 
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But less demonstrably true is Lafiranchi’s attribution 
of these COM coins, which include Gratian, to the 
four years (383-387) which followed Gratian’s death. 
He compares the posthumous appearance of Gratian’s 
name in the heading of rescripts in the Codex Theodo- 
sianus as collateral evidence of his official survival. 
But, as Seeck (Regesten der Kaiser , p. 112) says, no 
reliance is to be placed on the imperial names given in 
these headings. Two other distinguished numismatists, 
whom I have consulted, differ from Laffranchi, from 
each other, and from the present writer, both in their 
dating of the COM issue itself and in their view of 
its relation to the other AJ issues of the Valentinian II- 
Theodosius period. Of these other issues Laffranchi 
gives CONCORDIA AVCGG with Vota of Valen¬ 
tinian II. Theodosius, and Arcadius to 388, and 

VICTORIA AVGG to 388-393. The issues 

COM 

with VOTA PVBLICA of Valentinian II and Theodo¬ 
sius he assigns to the respective consulates of these 
emperors in 390 and 393. 

I have seen no discussion of this coinage and there¬ 
fore do not know what evidence could be brought 
forward in support of each of the contradictory 
opinions expressed. It seems more 1 ikely that the avail¬ 
able evidence varied in each case than that the same 
evidence should lead to widely varying views. Clearly, 
the problem is a difficult one, and, as its solution is of 
great numismatic and historical interest, I am anxious 
to put at the service of fellow students of this period 
such evidence as I myself have been able to collect. 

The coinage reflects the political situation, and this 
itself for most of the period under review was very 
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confused. Theodosius owed his throne to Gratian, 
but their mutual relations were anything but cordial 
towards the end of their joint reign, and Maximus 
could claim with plausibility, if not with truth, the 
approval of Theodosius for his usurpation. After 
Gratiau’s death, of the two legitimate Augusti the 
senior, Yalentinian II, was a mere boy of eleven years 
but fully conscious of his rank ; the junior, Theodosius, 
was an experienced soldier and statesman, and im¬ 
patient of the independence of his boy-colleague. 
The third Augustus, the usurper Maximus, no less 
anxious than Theodosius to play the part of “protector” 
to the boy, who feared them both, thus served to 
maintain for a while an unstable equilibrium between 
the two other empires, until finally Valentinian II was 
driven to make choice of Theodosius as the lesser of 
two evils. After a brief rule of a year in Italy, 
Maximus fell. Yalentinian II was exiled to Gaul and 
from 388 to 391 the central empire, still nominally his, 
was ruled from Milan by Theodosius. 

Throughout we see a clash of interests, and this, I 
think, is duly reflected for us in the many perplexing 
inconsistences of much of the coinage. I have else¬ 
where ( Num . Cliron ., 1934, pp. 114 ff.) pointed out what 
seemed to me to be evidence of this in the Aes of the 
period, but there are still many problems for numis¬ 
matists to solve before we arrive at the complete 
picture and can be certain that we are viewing each 
part in its proper relation to the whole. 

The issues which are most continuous and best 
linked up by portraits are the gold, and these I propose 
to illustrate here. I give in round brackets the numbers 
of each issue which I possess in casts obtained through 
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the kindness of many Museum Curators and private 
collectors. Those from the great Dortmund hoard, 
from which we can infer the comparative numbers of 
each still current in the west c. A.D. 410, are given 
separately (marked D) as a check upon the other list. 
It should be possible to gain a fairly accurate idea of 
the relative magnitude of the several issues and so to 
have a criterion by which to judge how far they 
actually correspond with the financial needs of the time. 

The periods among which we have to apportion the 
coinage are: 

(A) The four and a half years between the accession 
of Theodosius in January S79 and the death ofGratian 
in August 383, in which Gratian acted as regent for 
his young brother, Valentinian II. 

(B) The four years of Valentinian Il’s independent 
rule from August 383 to May 387, when lie fled to 
Thessalonica from the danger threatened by the 
invasion of Maximus. 

(C) The one year of Maximus’s rule in Italy. His 
coinage dates itself. 

(D) The three years from August 388 to the summer 
of 391 during which Theodosius remained in Italy. 

The coinage of Eugenius in 393-394 and the last 
issue of Theodosius before his death in Januai’y 395 
date themselves. 

The mint-marks of the North Italian gold coinage 
during the years 379-395 are: 


(1) AQjOBF AQ.OB MDOB 


(2) 


A | Q . 
COM 


M 1 D 
COM 
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Each of these different styles (except that the final 
F is peculiar to Aquileia) is paralleled in other parts 
of the empire under western authority. But, of course, 
a change of style initiated by Valentinian II could be 
carried out only in those mints over w'hich he exercised 
direct control, and between 383 and 387 these were 

T I R 

only the North Italian. For instance, - ' could 

v l v l 

appear only when the Gallic mints had been recovered 
from Maximus, some time, I think, after the adoption 

of this style of mint-mark in ^ . It was 

COM COM 


adopted also in the eastern part of the western empire 
only alter the purely Tkessalonican change from COM 
to COMOB had taken place; tho issue from Sirmium is 
S 1 M 


marked 


COMOB ‘ 


So I see no absolute necessity to 
S | M 


T | R 

infer that because -- h- • and jr—..-v_ 

COM COMOB 


are clearly post- 


Maximus, 


M 


and must also be post-Maximus. 

COM COM 1 


The solidi issued by Valentinian II with the above 
mint-marks from the North Italian mints between 379 
and 395 are: 

(A) VICTORIA AVGC Two emperors seated facing, 
holding globe. 

(B) CONCORDIA AVGGG© Constantinople seated 
facing, holding shield inscribed with Vota. 

(C) VOTA PVBLICA Two emperors seated facing, 
holding fvappa and sceptre. 

For the following enumeration of the varieties of 
type or mint-mark, or both type and mint-mark, with 
which these, or some of them, occur, my evidence is 
sometimes based upon a single coin. This raises the 
question whether the coin is the sole survivor of an 
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issue struck with similar type for all the legitimate 
emperors, or an issue struck simultaneously with slightly 
varying type for the different emperors. The recent 
appearance of an unexpected Theodosius with mint- 
mark AQ.OB, no. 1029 of the Santainaria Catalogue of 
24 January 1938, suggests that arguments based upon 
the absence of an emperor from a given issue may 
prove in the light of fresh evidence to be fallacious. 
However, the point is of no importance for my present 
purpose, which is to delimit the periods in which the 
various mint-marks were used. 

(A) VICTOR-IA AVCG 

Throughout the reign of Theodosius (with the ex¬ 
ception of a few months at the end) the type VICTOR¬ 
IA AVCC “Two emperors seated, holding globe 
between them ; behind them, a Victory ” continues to 
recur. This varies in mint-mark and in certain details 
of the type. The emperors (1) are either equal in 
size or one is the smaller; (2) are nimbate or not 
nimbate; (3) have 1. leg bare or both legs draped. 

In the following enumeration of the varieties noted 
by me, these three details alone are considered. We 
find then: 

L M.m. AQOBF 

Emperors are nimbate and have 1. leg bare. 

(a) Emperors equal. 

Gratian (6; D. 2) 'PI. X. 2], Theodosius (2; D. 1) 
[PI. XII. 7]. 

Obverses all have rosette diadeni. 

(b) One emperor smaller. 

Vnlentinian II unbroken obv. legend with IVN (10; 
D. 1) [PL X. 11]. 

Obverses all have pearl diadem. 

The portraits are purely Aquileian and connect with 
those of the period 375-878. 
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II. M.m. AQ.OB 

Similar in every respect to la obv. and rev. 

Gratian (1). This issue is known to me only through 
the illustration in the Bourgey Cat., Dec. 1913 
(no. 727). The portrait is Aquileian. 

(From now onward the obverse portrait has always 
pearl diadem.) 

III. M.m. AQjOB 

Emperors are not nimbate and have both legs draped. 

(a) Emperors equal. 

Gratian (4) [ PL X. 3]. 

( b) One emperor smaller. 

Valentinian II unbroken obv. legend with 1VN (D. 1) 
[PI. X. 12]. 

A comparison with IV below renders it likely that 
this issue was struck also in the name of Theodosius. 

The portrait of Gratian seems to have been imported 
from Treveri; cf. PI. X. 1. 

IV. M.m. MDOB 

Similar in every respect to III. 

(а) Emperors equal. 

Gratian (7 ; D. 2) [ PI. X. 4 ]. Theodosius (5 ; D. 2) 
[PL XII. 8]. 

(б) One emperor smaller. 

Valentinian II unbroken obv. legend with IVN (2). 
[Pl. X. 13J. 

It will be seen that the portraits of'Gratian illustrated 
under III and IV are from the same die. All my 
other specimens of him also have this Treveran 
portrait, and clearly follow the same model. There is 
great similarity, too, observable in the portraiture of 
Valentiuian II; that of Theodosius seems less settled. 

V. M.m. AQ.OB 

The emperors are nimbate and have both legs draped. 

(a) Emperors equal. 

Gratian (1). 

Valentinian II unbroken obv. legend with IVN (1) 
[PI. X. 14]. 
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The portrait of Grati&n is extremely similar to that 
of III and IV. With Valentinian II's compare 
Santamaria Catalogue, 24 Jan., 1938, no. 1014 
with m.m. MDOB 

(6) One emperor smaller. 

Theodosius (1, Santamaria Catalogue, 24 Jan., 1938, 
no. 1029). 

This portrait is quite unlike those from Mediolanum 
and much more resembles Gratian’s. 

The three coins given under V are all “ unique ”. I 
know of no other specimen from Gallic or Italian 
mints on which Theodosius has the “one emperor 
smaller” variety of reverse. It is, of course, un¬ 
safe to assume that V represents a single issue. 

(From now onward Valentinian II always has obverse 
legend DNVALENT1N1-ANVS PF AVG) 


VI. M.m. COM 

The emperors are equjd, nimbate, and have both legs 
draped. 

Gratian (31; D. 5) [PI. X. 5, 6]. Valentinian II 
(28; D. 8) [PI. XI. 1, 2]. Theodosius (25; D. 4) 
[PI. XII. 9. 10]. Arcadius (1, Laffr., Lc Monde 
Milancsi, 18, 19). 

The portraiture in general agrees closely with that of 
the foregoing AQjOB and MDOB issues: cf. 
PL X. 3, 4, 0, but occasionally we have a throw¬ 
back to the more purely Aquileian style of 
AOOBFt cf., e.g. PJ. XII. 7, 9. The various 
issues seem to follow closely upon one another. 

This sixth issue meets us with change of mintmark 
and of the style of Valentinian II’s obverse legend, 
which henceforth on his gold al\va 3 's has the broken 
form without IVN, identical with that regularly used 
for Valentinian I. As stated above, one very high 
authority dates it to the period after Gratian’s death. 
But as others date it to his lifetime, it is clear that 
the question cannot be regarded as settled. There 
seem to me to be serious difficulties in the way of 
placing the whole of the COM issue either before or 
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after Gratian’s death. Those difficulties are partly 
historical, partly numismatic. 

Historically, we must consider (a) the adequacy of 
the various issues, as roughly estimated by the number 
of extant specimens, to the presumed financial needs of 
our three periods A, B, and D ; (6) the importance 
attached to Arcadius in the coinage; and (c) the 
meaning of the change in Valentinian Il’s obverse 
legend. If we could know the reason why in the 
west the uniform signature of the Comes atiri, a purely 
western official responsible for the supply of gold to 
the mints, takes the place on the coinage of the 
signature of the individual mints, which was retained 
in the east, we should have another valuable historical 
clue to the dating. But I can do no more than note 
the fact. It is interesting to note that when the 
eastern CONCOR-DIA AVGGG type was borrowed in 
the west, the old form of signature was revived. 

(a) For the last two or three years I have obtained 
casts of all the solidi of the Theodosian period which 
came under my notice. I presume that the numbers 
still extant are fairly proportionate to the original 
issues. I have of the legitimate emperors: 


VICTOR IA AVGGAabBF18, ACXOB8, MDOB14. 
COM 84. 


a i_a 

COM 


10 , 


M i D 38 
COM 88 * 


CONCOR-DIA AVGGG AQjDB 2, M DOB 18. 
VOTA PV-BLICA 4. 


Of the usurpers I have: 


Maximus and Victor AOOB 1, MDOB 2. 
MID 
COM 


Eugenius 
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If period B (i.e. 383-387) were represented by the 
COM issue alone, it would have twice as many coins 
as A (i.e. 379-383). But there are strong numismatic 
reasons for including other issues in B, which would 
make the disproportion still greater. During the four 
and a half years of period A Gratian seems to have 
spent only the winters of 379 and 380 at Treveri and 
the rest of the time chiefly at Mediolanum. Yet 
Gratian’s last issues from Treveri are represented by 
more specimens than those from North Italy (Theodo¬ 
sius, for instance, in my collection of casts, has thirteen 
from the former to eight from the latter), unless we 
can restore the balance by including some of the North 
Italian COM coins in A. So far as I can judge from 
the scanty details that have come down to us of the 
history of these times, the military expenditure should 
have been greater in the last four years of Gratian’s 
reign than in the four years that followed on his 
death. 

(b) The second historical consideration is concerned 
with the position accorded to Arcadius in the coinage. 
I have myself never seen a coin of his with mint-mark 
COM, but Laffranchi illustrates one in his article on 
the mint of Mediolanum. That Gratian gave him but 
grudging recognition, if any, is certain; that Justinaand 
Valentinian II, after Grat.ian’s death, were estranged 
from their eastern colleagues is probable, and is, I 
think, suggested by the coinage; but that the gold 
coinage of the four years 383-387, if represented 
solely by the COM issue, should bear no witness to 
the change of attitude towards Theodosius forced upon 
Valentinian II by his fear of Maximus and attested 
by the rest of his coinage is, I think, impossible. 
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I feel, therefore, rightly or wrongly, that on histori¬ 
cal grounds alone it is difficult (1) to make Gratian’s 
death the starting-point of the COM issue and (2) 
to make this issue cover the whole of the period 
383-387. 

(c) The third point—the change in the obvei'se style 
of Valentinian II—turns out, after all, to be of 
numismatic rather than of historical interest. It is 
true, I believe, that the unbroken legend convention¬ 
ally marks a young Augustus as standing in statu 
pupillari to a senior colleague and that, when Gratian, 
who had acted as regent for his young brother, died, 
the normal divided legend of a ruling Augustus might 
well mark the changed position of Valentinian II. 
But, in fact, it had been used for him in Gratian’s 
lifetime. As we are dealing with the coinage of 
Aquileia, let us take the evidence of the Aquileian 
siliqua VIRTVS RO-MANORVM MIPS. My speci¬ 
mens of this give 17 to Gratian, 4 to Valentinian II 
with his early legend, unbroken IVN, 15 to him with 
legend divided l-A and no IVN, 20 to Theodosius. 
Die-identities connect an early Valentinian with an 
early Gratian (i.e. without curls) and a Valentinian 
with the later divided legend with a later portrait 
of Gratian (i.e. with curls). Gratian’s position with 
regard to his young brother was as unchallenged when 
the later, as when the earlier, coin was struck. The 
change of legend in the COM issue, then, need have 
no historical significance at all as marking a change 
of status. Only when later Theodosius on his iE 
coiuage still gives Valentinian II, his senior Augustus 
now freed from tutelage by Gratian’s death, the 
unbroken form of legend, we must surely see in this a 
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very serious historical significance, for it is never used 
at this period for a ruling emperor. 

Nor can Isee any reason why the change of mint-mark 
should in itself be evidence of the beginning of a new 
historical period. If the COM issue was already in 
progress at the time of Gratian’s death, it would 
naturally, I suppose, be continued, with omission, of 
course, of Gratian’s name from the coinage. Valen- 
tinian II's position as ruler of the central empire 
remained outwardly the same. 

The coinage, then, would accord better with my 
conception of the financial and political situation if 
the COM issue began before Gratian’s death and 
ended sometime before Valentinian II’s flight to 
Thessalonica in 387. How long before 387 depends 
upon the evidence we can derive from the coinage as 
to the recognition of Arcadius by the west. He is, we 
must remember, virtually absent from the COM issue. 

In both Italy and Thessalonica we find a series of 
issues in which a uniform style of mint-mark, AQ.OB, 
MDOB, TESOB, is followed by the uniform mint-mark 
COM. The parallelism between these two widely 
separated parts of the empire in the course taken by 
their coinage is in many ways so complete that we 
may infer the change of mint-mark to COM to have 
taken place virtually simultaneously. They each in 
their COM issue show: (1) a great similarity of 
portraiture to that of their preceding issues, i.e. the 
issues with mint-mark formed b}' the abbreviated 
name of the mint with OB added. Cf. PI. X. 3, 4, 6. 
(These preceding issues belong to the series which 
started with SIROB at a time in 379 when Gratian 
was, as shown by his unshaven features, still in 
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mourning for Valens, and which may be supposed to 
fall as a whole in the first half of our period A. We 
should need then to find a coinage for the latter half, 
and I think that we have this in the COM issues.) 
(2) The inclusion of Gratian. (3) A virtual absence of 
Arcadius, who in each case is represented by a single 
coin. (4) The same change in Valentinian II's obverse 
style from “ unbroken IVN ” in the earlier to “ divided 
l-A without IVN ” in the later issue. 

Thus there seems to me, both on historical and 
numismatic grounds, to be a good case for putting the 
beginning of the whole COM issue iu Gratian’s life¬ 
time, quite apart from the a priori consideration that 
the uniformity observed would have been more easily 
attainable by him than by Valentinian II. 

Can we show evidence of the persistence of the 
COM mint-mark into period B? We shall hardly 
expect to find complete agreement between the 
evidence from North Italy, which was controlled by 
Valentinian II, and the evidence from Thessalonica, 
which, nominally belonging to Valentinian, must 
have been practically under the control of Theodosius. 
Thessalonica, as we shall see in greater detail later, 
after the COM issue in which it agrees with the 
North Italian mints in the four points enumerated 
above as well as in the reverse variety “ Emperors 
equal ”, follows this up without change of mint-mark 
by an issue (or issues) in which not only is one 
emperor represented as smaller, but Gratian is entirely 
absent and Arcadius even disproportionally pre¬ 
dominant. This must surely be post-Gratian and must 
reflect the policy of Theodosius. 

In the North Italian COM issue there is no such 
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variation of typo, which continues unchanged to the 
end. Our evidence for the delimitation of this and of 
the other North Italian issues, which are equally the 
subject of controversy, must bo drawn almost entirely 
(apart, that is, from the historical considerations 
mentioned above) from the portraiture. Arcadius, we 
know, is virtualty unrepresented in this issue. Of 
Theodosius I have seen no portraits which might not 
date from Gratiau's lifetime. Rut Valentiniau II 
has two portraits, which not only seem to me to be 
definitely post-Gratian but clearly, in my opinion, 
form a connecting link with the succeeding issues. 

One of these portraits has been seen by me in a 
single example, viz. the illustration no. 4376 of the 
Helbing Catalogue of 20 June 1929. It is marked 
especially by the zigzag line edging the vertical fold 
of the drapery. The features are fairly consistent in 
the specimens which show this arrangement of the 
drapery, and this style of portrait is afterwards—on the 
solidi —virtually reserved for Arcadius, whose coins 
with the changed mint-marks become numerous. Cf. 
PI. XIV. 6, 9. 

The other new portrait of Valentiniau II is seen in 
PI. XI. 2 ; of this I have seven examples. In this, 
the place of the double line, of which the outer is 
zigzagged, is taken by a siugle line with an outward¬ 
pointing kink. The features, again, which accompany 
this arrangement of the drapeiy are pretty consistent 
This portrait is henceforth reserved for Valentinian II 
on his solidi from Mediolanum. As in it the vertical 
lines of the drapery are generally in rather high 
relief and give somewhat the appearance of a band 
coming over the left shoulder, it will be convenient to 
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denote this as the “ Band ”, the other as the “Zigzag” 
portrait. 

It is on the distribution of these two portraits in 
the various issues under discussion that I chiefly rely 
for numismatic support for the historical considerations 
stated earlier in this paper. They seem to me to 
furnish some evidence (1) that the latter part of the 
COM issue was mainly for Valentinian II alone (most 
of his coins and perhaps all that I have seen of 
Theodosius agree in details of drapery better with 

those of Gratian); (2) that the anc * 

follow closely on that with and, by giving full 

representation to Arcadius, suggest a change in the 
relations between Valentinian II and Theodosius; (3) 
that these issues in their turn are linked with the Vota 
issues CONCOR-D1A AVCCG0 AQjOB.MDOB. This, 
however, is still better shown by the portraiture of 
Theodosius. 


VII. M.m. 


AJ a 
COM 


The emperors are equal, nimbate, and have both legs 
draped. 

Valentinian II (2) (PI. XI. 3]. Theodosius (4) 
(PI. XII. 11J. Arcadius (4) [PI. XIV. 5J. 


The portrait of Valentinian is of the “ Band ” 
variety and seems to be not far removed from that of 
PI. XI. 2. The newly recognized Augustus, Arcadius, 
has a very similar portrait at Aquileia. The differen¬ 
tiation in the treatment of the drapery observable at 
Mediolanum is not yet attempted in this apparently 
earlier issue. 
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Vlir. M.m. 


MJ D 
COM 


The emperors are equal, nimbate, and have both legs 
draped. 

Valentinian II (8; D. 4) f PI. XI. 4, 5], Theodosius 
(7; D. 2) [PI. XII. 12, 13, 14]. Arcadius (7; 
D. 1) [PI. XIV. 6, 7, 8]. 


Compared with VII this issue from Mediolanum 
must—to judge from the respective numbers—have 
been a long one. For my suggested arrangement of 
the coinage this would be very necessary, as, if we 
bring this issue entirely into our period B, no coinage 
except the very rare VOTA PVBLICA will be left for 
period D, i.e. the post-Maximus period. CONCOR¬ 
DIA AVCCC0, again a rare issue, will be seen, I hope, 
to go closely with that part of VIII which connects 
with the preceding COM issue and, therefore, also to 
come into period B. I think, then, that VIII includes 
both a pre- and a post-Maximus issue. Each of the 
three emperors has a few portraits which deviate 
somewhat (chiefly in the treatment of the drapery) 
from what we have come to consider normal for him 
at Mediolanum. I think it very likely, though I 
cannot prove it, that these fall into the later period. 

Valentinian II’s two portraits here illustrated [PI. 
XI. 4, 5] show the treatment of the drapery seen 
regularly for him in one of his "new portraits” 
towards the end of the COM issue [PI. XI. 2], on 
which, I think, PI. XI. 3, 4 follow closely in time. 
The larger bust of PI. XI. 5 follows this at some 
distance but still within period B. 

Arcadius’s portrait [PI. XIV. e] with the “ Zigzag ” 
drapery carries on the other “new portrait” of 
Valentinian II, which I was able to illustrate only 
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from the Helbing catalogue (cf. p. 218). It is now 
adopted for Arcadius, who has it on six out of my 
seven specimens of this issue and on all ray nine 
specimens of his CONCOR-DIA AVGGC0. 

For Theodosius I cannot find a clear connecting 

link between the COM and the issues. If my 

COM 

belief, that Valentinian II struck little in the name of 
Theodosius at the beginning of his reign, is true, we 
should not expect to find it. 

Maximus [PI. XIV. 3 ] and Victor [PI. XIV. 4] con¬ 
tinue the portraiture of the legitimate emperors (cf. 
XI. 4, XII. 12 ) but revert to the earlier style of mint- 
mark which they had retained on their Treveran coinage. 


(B) CONCOR-DIA AVGGC0. 

Constantinople, helmeted, sealed facing, head r., on throne, 
her foot on prow, holding reversed spear and shield inscribed 
with Vota. 

IX. M.m. AClOB 

Shield inscribed VOT X MVLT XV 
Valentinian II (1) [PI. XI. 8j. Theodosius (1) 
[PI. XIII. I]. 


Th s portrait of Valentinian II is unknown to me 
elsewhere on his A or A. There is a ? unique JE4 
VOT X MVLT XV SMAQ.of his at Copenhagen with 
divided obverse legend and a rather similar portrait to 
that found here with AQ.OB. 

The portrait of Theodosius, while bearing a sufficient 
resemblance in features and treatment of drapery to 


one of his coins to allow us to date them to- 

v* V l v l 


getlier, yet certainly does not irresistibly suggest it. 

IUHISW. CO BOX., VOL. XTUI, SERUM V. Q 
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I hope to find much stronger support in the companion 
issue from Mediolanum. 

X. M.m. MDOB 

(а) Shield inscribed VOT X MVLT XX 
Valentinian II (1) [PI. XI. 9]. Theodosius (1) 

[PI. XIII. 3} 

(б) Shield inscribed VOT X MVLT XV 
Valentinian II (5 ; D. 1) (PI. XI. 7, 8]. Theodosius 

(1) [PI. XIII. 2]. 

(c) Shield inscribed VOT V MVLT X 

Theodosius (1; Snntamnria Cat. 24 Jan. 193S, no. 

1026). Arcadius (9) [PI. XIV. 9]. 

We have here enough specimens of Valentinian II 
in X (a) and (b) and of Arcadius in X (c) to justify us 
in asserting that the differentiation between the two 
emperors observable in a portion of the V1CTOR-IA 

AVGG issue is a marked feature of the whole of 
COM 

the CONCOR-DIA AVGGC© Vota issue. The por¬ 
traiture of Valentinian II is throughout of the “ Band ”, 
that of Arcadius throughout of the “ Zigzag ” variety. 

Comparing the Valentinian II of PI. XI. 4, 7, the 
Theodosius of PI. XII. 13, XIII. 2 , and the Arcadius of 
PI. XIV. 8, 9, are we not compelled to synchronize 
within fairly narrow limits this “ Concordia ” issue 
with that part of the “ Victoria ” issue which shows 
the similar portraiture ? Can we believe that they are 
separated even by so much as the one year of Maximus' 
control of the Italian mints? One distinguished 
authority certainly so separates them, another places 
them together indeed, but after the fall of Maximus 
in August 388. Both agree in making the Vote-issue 
post-Maximus. The eastern emperor has won back 
the west from the usurper in the year in which he 
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himself is celebrating the completion of his first 
decennial vows. He signalizes his victory by striking 
in the western mint his own purely eastern type 
inscribed with the Vo fa-numbers appropriate to him¬ 
self, with a companion issue commemorating the first 
quinquennial vows of his son Arcadius. This is 
attractive; it accords quite well with the political 
situation. The 0 at the end of the reverse legend 
would at Constantinople have denoted the ojjicina , but 
this cannot be the case at Mediolanum, and it has been 
explained as the initial letter of Theodosius’ own 
name. The restoration of the comfortable “ Harmony 
of the three Augusti ” was purely his work, and he 
might with complacency append his signature to the 
settlement. 

Yet I cannot help feeling a little uneasiness at this 
dating, not so much that Theodosius should choose 
such an ambiguous method of showing that he was 
« restoring to Valentinian II all his father's previous 
empire” as because Arcadius had celebrated his first 
quinquennium in 387, as Zosimus tells us, and had started 
his second quinquennium on 19 January 388. Our issues 
IX, X (a) (6) (c) must surely form a group, rather 
severely limited in time, and the numbering of the 
Vota commemorated should be consistent within that 
time. I cannot see, then, how the group can be dated 
later than 18 January 388, for on the next day Arca¬ 
dius would be in his second quinquennium and his 
Vofa-coins would, until Theodosius entered on his 
third quinquennium on 19 January 389, bear the 
same numbers as his father’s. 

It is evident that the distinguished numismatists, 
whose views I have just quoted, think differently 

Q 2 
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from myself ou this question of Fo/a-nurabers. It is 
time the question was settled, if it can be settled. 

I feel compelled, then, to date these Fota-coins to 
period B, where that part of the VICTOR-1A AVGC 

issue, which is connected with them by the 
COM * 


portraiture, has already been placed on different 
grounds. 

Perhaps it may seem a waste of time to attempt at 
present to build further on foundations of doubtful 
solidity, the dating of the “Concordia ” issue and the 
exact implications of the Foto-numbers being matters 
of dispute. But I must try to show how I think this 
eastern type may without too great violation of 
historical probability have been introduced into a 
western mint. No doubt both Theodosius and Maximus 
were felt as a danger by Valentinian II, but the former 
probably as a threat to his independence only, the 
latter as a threat also to his throne. We see clearly 
in the other coinage of Valentinian II a very signifi¬ 
cant change in the recognition accorded to Arcadius, 
and perhaps this imitatiou of an eastern type is only 
another and a more pronounced “ gesture ” accompany¬ 
ing his enforced rapprochement with Theodosius. 

Assuming, as we seem compelled to assume, that 
issues IX and X form a connected group, we find 
that we have only two sets of Fofa-numbers for the 
three emperors. Either each emperor has his appro¬ 
priate Vota , in which case the completion of Valen¬ 
tinian IPs decennium on 24 November 385 would limit 
the whole group to that date, or Valentinian contents 
himself with reverses commemorating the Vota of his 
eastern colleagues. Judging from the predominance 
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given to Arcadius in the issue, I am inclined to date 
it at the beginning of 387 when Arcadius was entering 
on the final year of his first quinquennium. 

There is an issue of siliguae from Mediolanum bear¬ 
ing similar votive numbers X-XX for Valentinian II 
(16 specimens),Theodosius (14), and V-X for Arcadius 
(20). The drapery of Valentinian and Theodosius 
is chiefly of the two varieties described above, the 
“ Baud ” being commoner for Valentinian, the •* Zigzag ” 
for Theodosius; that of Arcadius is always of the 
“ Zigzag ” variety. But Valentinian has also a variety 
which is not uncommon for Maximus and is (so far 
as I know) universal for Victor on their silver of 
Mediolanum, viz. with the lines (on the right of the 
coin) all converging inwards to a point on their left 
shoulder. If the A r and Ai Fofa-coins are contem¬ 
poraneous, as portraiture as well as Vo/a-numbers 
strongly suggest, this variety of drapery is a link 
connecting them both with the year which witnessed 
the celebration of Arcadius’s quinquennial vows and 
the occupation of Italy by Maximus. 


(C) VOTA-PV-BL1CA 

Olo. Bust 1., pearl-diademed and draped in triumphal 
robes, holding in raised r. hand a mappa and in 1. a short 
sceptre. 

llcv. Two emperors, nimbate, draped in triumphal 
robes, seated facing, each holding in raised r. hand a 
mappa. The emperors are either (a) equal, each lidding 
a long sceptre in 1. hand or (6) emperor on 1. smaller, 
each holding a globe in 1. hand. 


XI. M.m. 


M 1 D 
COM 


The emperors are equal and each holds sceptre 
1 . hand. 

Valentinian II (2). Theodosius (1). 


in 
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XII. 3I.m 


M | D 
COM 


The emperor on 1. is smaller and each holds globe 
in 1. hand. 

Yalentinian II (1) [PI. XI. IOJ. 


I can get no help from the portraiture of Valentinian II 
for a relative dating of these two issues, but a special 
significance must underlie the very unusual reverse 
of XII. In other cases when emperors of different 
sizes are represented as seated together the place of 
honour on the right (i.e. numismatic left) is occupied 
by the older and bigger. Here Valentinian II in his 
place as Senior Augustus symbolizes his weakness and 
his dependence on his older colleague by representing 
himself as a boy by his side. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that XI and XII 
refer to separate occasions, and if those occasions are 
consulates, such as this type is usually understood to 
commemorate, then of Valentinian II’s two later con¬ 
sulates, in 387 and 390, the reference may well be to 
the former. I have tried to show above that there is 
other evidence in the coinage of a rapprochement 
with Theodosius in 387, and a rapprochement on 
Valentinian’s side could take the form only of an 
accepted protectorate. 

If we reverse the order of the issues and refer XII 
to the consulate of 390, when Valentinian II was in 
Gaul, the striker would be Theodosius. But I doubt 
whether after the post-Maximus settlement he would 
have expressed his appreciation of the political situa¬ 
tion in this manner. 

One of these two issues must coincide with an issue 
of like type from Treveri with mint-mark This 
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is found for Valentinian II alone and can refer only to 
his consulate of 390. In this we have the normal 
rendering of the "one emperor smaller ” variety, with 
the smaller figure on the (numismatic) right. It is 
difficult to be certain of the historical implication 
here and I refrain from guessing. Incidentally we 
see from the occurrence of the type simultaneously at 
two widely separated mints that the mint-mark cannot 
always be a safe clue to the place where the emperor 
entered upon his consulship. 

Lately AJfdldi has pointed out that the "raised r. 
hand, holding mappa" represents the emperor as 
presiding at the games and so is more appropriate to 
the celebration of quinquennial vows than of a con¬ 
sulate. On either view XI could be placed in the 
year 390, but 387, the date suggested for XII, neither 
begins nor ends a quinquennial period of Valentinian II. 
Eugenius, who reigned only two years, has the type, 
which in his case could refer only to the taking of his 
Votci. I have no knowledge that games were such 
a prominent feature of that ceremony that they' would 
determine the portraiture given to the emperor on his 
coinage. Until I am assured of this, I see no need to 
alter the dating assigned tentatively to XII. 

Summary of the North Italian gold issues. 

Period A (January 379-August 383). The issues of 
VICTORIA AVGG with mint-marks AQjOBF, AQOB, 
MDOB are represented by numbers too scanty to 
correspond with the financial needs of the whole 
period, and the occurrence of Valentinian IPs name 
only in his earlier style suggests that they were con¬ 
fined to the earlier part of it. That the continuation 
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of the type with COM began in period A is suggested 
by the above consideration of numbers as well as by 
the many coins of Gratian which would naturally date 
themselves to Gratian’s reign. We should, also, expect 
a gold issue showing, like the silver and bronze, the 
later style of Valentinian IPs name. 

Period B (August 383-May 387). Certain portraits 
of Valentinian II in the COM issue seem clearly to 
be post-Gratian and to fit closely on to the succeeding 


A | q M_jjD 
COM’ COM 


issue. 


In this latter issue Arcadius is 


well represented; in the COM issue he is ignored. 
The COM issue, then, must have covered a time when 
the relations between Valentinian II and Theodosius 
were strained. Whether the change in these relations 
coincided or not with the change of mint-mark, the 
M I D 

latter part of the issue in period B certainly 


corresponds with the eastern type CONCORDIA 
AVGGG0, which seems to commemorate the initial 
celebration of Arcadius’s first quinquennial vows in 
January 387. I should thus date to period B the 
latter part of the COM, the pre-Maximus part of the 

( com )’ an ^ w k°* e fc ^e “ Concordia ” Vota 

issues. This arrangement differs from any previously 
proposed, but it appears to me to be supported by the 
evidence of the portraits. 

Period D (August 388-? 391). As VICTORIA 

AVGG with mint-mark is struck by Eugenius 

(393-394), no doubt the type was resumed by Theodo¬ 
sius after the defeat of Maximus and continued at 
least until his departure for Constantinople in 391. 
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Most of the VOTA PVBLICA coins also probably fall 
within this period. 

II. 

THESSALONICAN ISSUES. 

A. Issues with Obverse Bust Diademed, Draped 

AND CuiBASSED R. 

Thessalonica belonged to the western empii'e, but it 
was the head-quarters of Theodosius for a year and a 
half at the beginning of his reign and his influence 
afterwards must have been as strong there as he cared 
to make it. But, as I have tried to show elsewhere, 
it did not, during his lifetime, formally sever its 
theoretical connexion with the west. The mint-marks 
COM and its successor, COMOB, seem to be the 
signature of a purely western official, the Comes auri, 
and to show that the mint using it was, in name at 
least, under his control. How merely nominal this 
control was will be seen by the rapid divergence of 
the coinage struck at Thessalonica from the spirit of 
that struck under the personal inspiration of the 
western emperors. 

My evidence is much less abundant for this part of 
my paper, and I have no hopes of being able to trace 
in detail the course of the coinage either to my own or 
to anybody else’s satisfaction. Many important links 
are missing. But the scantier the evidence the 
greater the obligation to bring forward the little we 
have succeeded in finding. 

(A) V1CTOR-IA AVCC 

I. VICTOR-1A AVGG Two emperors seated. They 
are not nimbate and have the left leg bare. 
M.iu. TESOB 

The obverse bust is pearl-diademed here and else¬ 
where, unless otherwise stated. 
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(а) Emperors equal. 

Gratian (11; D. 2) [PI. X. 7]. Theodosius (4 ; D. 1) 
[PI. XIII. 4]. 

(б) One emperor smaller. 

Gratian (1) [PL X. 8]. Valentinian II with obv. 
legend “unbroken" IVN (8; D. 1) [PI. XI. 11,12]. 

II. GLORIA-REIPVB Two emperors, seated, holding 
globe between them, as in the Victoria Augg type, 
but the Victory behind them holds a wreath over 
the heads of both. They are equal, not nimbate, 
and have the left leg bare. M.m. TESOB 
Gratian? (I have no specimen). Theodosius (1) 
[PL XIII. 5]. 

III. VICTOR-iA AVGG Varies from all other issues 
of this type in that the emperor on the left has his 
right leg bare. Otherwise as I. M.m. THCOB 
Valentinian II with obv. legend “unbroken”, not 
IVN (1). Theodosius (2, identical) [PL XIII. 6]. 

These are the only Thessalonican issues of our 
period in which the name of the mint is given on the 
coins. That the following issues with mint-mark 
COM are also from Thessalonica can be inferred with 
certainty from the typical Thessalonican portraits at 
first, and then, when the connexion of COM with 
Thessalonica has been established, from the mint- 
mark itself in combination with the reverse variety 
“ 1. leg bare ”, which at this time was not found at any 
other mint. But even in the portraits which clearly 
show the workmanship of Constantinople the typically 
Thessalonican two dots just above the fibula on the 
right shoulder—making three with the dot in the angle 
formed by the meeting outside lines of the drapery— 
would in themselves serve to identify the mint. They 
are very rarely absent. A single outside dot is, I think, 
invariably found in the portraits coming directly from 
Constantinople during the whole of this period. 
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Issue I takes its place in the series which began with 
SIROB and probably was struck in 379. There is 
very little variety of portrait and, to judge from the 
number of my specimens, it was a large issue. 

Issue II, on the other hand, must have been very 
small, as coins of it are very rare. PI. XIII. 5 does 
not show the “two dots", but evidently follows the 
same model as issue I, from which it would seem 
to be not far removed in time. Its unique type 
was probably prompted by some success, which we 
cannot identify, gained by Theodosius in the Gothic 
war. 

I can only point out the difficulties of issue III and 
I have no clue to their solution. It represents the 
current western type, but with Theodosian variations 
in the drapery of the seated emperors and in the form 
of mint-mark. The obverse portraiture is purely 
Constantinopolitan and has a fairly close resemblance 
to that on some specimens of Gratian in the first, 
the “Turreted”, variety of the CONCOR-DIA AVGGG 
CONOB series, struck, apparentl}', by Theodosius 
soon after his entry into his capital at the end of 
380. The absence of Gratian from issue III may 
well be accidental. The other two emperors are 
represented by “ unique ” specimens, though Theo¬ 
dosius has come down to us in two coins from the 
same dies. The omission of IVN in Valentinian’s obv. 
legend, contrasting with its inclusion in I ( b ) and in 
thesecondissue—CONCOR- DIA AVGGG“Helmeted 
variety—at Constantinople (where it occurs with 
division 1-A in his name) seems to bear out what we 
should infer from the evidence of the Gallic and 
Italian mints, viz. that uniformity was not insisted on 
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by the authorities and that, therefore, this detail is of 
little or no help for dating. 

No doubt issue III comes before the following issue 
in which the mint-mark is COM and which shows a 
complete reversion to Tkessalonican portraiture and 
the normal Victoria Augg type. 

Valentinian II and Arc&dius have “broken” olv. 
legends, the former without IVN. 

IV. VICTOR-IA AVCC As in issue 1(a) except that 
the two emperors are now nimbate. The retention 
of the detail “left leg bare” is peculiar to Thessa- 
lonica. 

M.m. COM 

Gratian (2) [PL X. 9, 10], Valentinian II (3) 
[PI. XI. 13J. Theodosius (3) [PI. XIII. 7, 8]. 
Arcadius (D. 1) PI. XIV. IOJ. (Pi. X. 0 and XIII. 
7 have reverse identity.) 

V. VICTOR-IA AVCC As IV. 

M.m. COM 

Valentinian II (3; D. 1) [Pis. XI. 14; XII. l]. 
Theodosius (1) [Pl. XIII. 9 . IV and V are linked 
by Theodosius’s portrait [Pl. XIII. 8, 9.] 

VI. VICTOR-IA AVCC As IV and V, but with one 
emperor smaller. 

M.m. COM 

Valentinian II (1; D. 1) [Pl. XII. 2]. Theodosius 
(3; D. 1) [Pl. XIII. 10. 11]. Arcadius (5) 
i Pl. XIV. 11, 12]. 

VII. VICTOR-IA AVGG As VI. 

M.m. COM 

Obverse with rosette diadem. 

Valentinian II (2) [PL XII. 3]. Theodosius (1) 
[Pl. XIII. 12]. Arcadius (4) [PL XIV. 13, 14]. 

Some portraits of VI and VII show a clear connexion 
with the following COMOB issue and suggest a sudden 
change from the western type of Valentinian II to the 
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eastern type of Theodosius. Are the portraits of IV, 
the only issue in which Gratian appears, a satisfactory 
clue to the beginning of the issue at Thessalonica ? 
There can be no doubt that the adoption of the mint- 
mark COM at Thessalonica falls within the period 
during which this was the recognized mint-mark for 
the western empire. But this period itself has been 
variously placed entirely before, or entirely after, 
Gratian’s death, or, as I suggested on the evidence of 
the North Italian coins, partly before and partly after, 
and there is no necessity to equate the beginnings of 
the mint-mark in North Italy and in Thessalonica, 
though, of course, they may have coincided. Certainly 
the end at Thessalonica is shown by the foregoing 
analysis of my evidence to have come long after 
Gratian’s death. 

After Gratian’s death Thessalonica and Siscia passed 
for a while under Theodosius’s military control and he 
struck his own types there. It seems unlikely that 
the western AI type and mint-mark should have first 
appeared by the side of his purely eastern M and, 
even if we could suppose this, the supposition would 
at once be shown to be untenable by the position of 
Arcadius in the two denominations—secure in the 
bronze but very grudgingly accorded to him in the 
gold. 2 The COM issue, then, cannot have begun after 
Gratian's death, just as sorely as the preponderant 
numbers for Arcadius in the later variety show that it 
cannot have ended before his death. 

To turn now to the portraits. Valentinian II has 
changed his obverse style from that seen on the 

* The only example known to me for him is that in the Dort¬ 
mund Find. 
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TESOB coins. He still [PI. XI. 13, 14] has the un¬ 
comely features of the normal Thessalonican tradition, 
but with a larger bust. Theodosius [Pi. XIII. 9, io] 
shows two portraits, of which the larger makes a pass¬ 
ably good connexion with his TESOB portrait. But 
one [PI. X. 9] of Gratians two portraits seems so 
strikingly close to that of PI. X. 7 that it cannot be 
separated from it by such a long interval as a *• post¬ 
humous ” origin would necessitate. 

While satisfied in my own mind, from the evidence 
of the coinage of both North Italy and Thessalonica, 
that the COM series originated with Gratian and 
lasted for a considerable time after his death, I am 
quite unable to suggest definite occasions for the 
various issues from Thessalonica. These issues may 
have been more numerous than my list implies. Such 
widely different portraits as those of Pis. XII. 2, 3; 
XIII. ll, 12; and XIV. 11, 12, 13, though coming 
under the same heading, may well be separated 

in time. On the other hand, ^ - 7 = - . and COM are 

COM 

linked rather than separated by the two portraits of 
Theodosius [PL XIII. 8, 9]. It is true that coins of 
Gratian are rarer than those of either Valentinian II 
or Theodosius, but, as we find his name erased and that 
of Theodosius substituted for it on a solidus of Con¬ 
stantinople dated bj r its reverse to Gratian’s lifetime, 
we need find no difficulty in supposing that Thessa¬ 
lonica, under the influence of Theodosius, struck little 
for its own emperor during the period of estrangement. 
So the inference that the COM issue started very 
shortly before Gratian’s death, while plausible and 
very possibly correct, may be mistaken after all. 
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During all the years over which I think the various 
COM issues extend, Thessalonica was not an imperial 
residence, and we cannot connect them with the 
actual presence there of Theodosius. But roving 
bands of Goths must have been a constant menace and 
the expenses of “policing” Illyricum were probably 
met by constant small issues of coinage from Thessa¬ 
lonica. Theodosius alone seems to have been respon¬ 
sible throughout for the defence of this part of the 
western empire, and it may be presumed that he 
authorized these issues. Meanwhile, the needs of his 
own eastern empire must have been adequately met 
by his extensive “ Concordia ” (CONOB) coinage which 
is represented in my collection (of casts) by ninety- 
seven for the period between November 380 and 
August 383, and by one hundred and fourteen for that 
between August 383 and the temporary closing of the 
mint of Constantinople after the issue commemorating 
the final year of Theodosius’s first decennium and pre¬ 
sumably struck in preparation for the struggle with 
Maximus. 

The portraiture of these issues IV-VII varies con¬ 
siderably. In VI, PI. XIV. 12 is certainly out of place 
among the small ugly portraits which come under the 
same reverse heading. It seems to show a much im¬ 
proved, but still “ Thessalonican ”, style as is shown by 
the drapery. It passes into the following CO MOB 
issue from which the uglier-featured portraits seem to 
be absent. 

The most remarkable issue is VII with its rosette- 
diademed busts 3 and a complete change of style in 


3 As the siliquoe, VOT/X/M VLT/XX TES [PI. XV. 11-14], 
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both features and drapery, though all my examples but 
one [PI. XIV. 14] retain the Thessalonican “ two dots ”, 
which I have never seen on a coin of Constantinople. 
I suspect the influence, if not the actual handiwork, of 
Constantinople here. In the next period the actual 
handiwork of Constantinople will be apparent. The 
features usually, the “ two dots” of the drapery almost 
always, the G with hanging tongue always, I think, 
serve to distinguish the products of the two mints. 
All my illustrations to issues IV-VI1 show the Thes¬ 
salonican G I have failed to find a single instance of 
it among nearly two hundred coins of Constantinople, 
on which G is generally indistinguishable from C. 

(B) CONCORDI-AAVGGG 

VIII. CONCORDI-AAVGGG Constantinople,helmeted, 
seated facing, on throne adorned with lions’ heads, 
and holding partly seen spear and globe. Her r. 
foot on prow. M.zn. COMOB 
A. 1. Obv. bust rosette-diademed. 

Valentinian II (4) | Pi. XII. 4]. Theodosius (not 
yet found). Arcad-ius (1) (PI. XV. 1, 2]. 

2. Obv. bust pearl-diademed. 

Valentinian II (1) [PL XII. 5\ Theodosius (2) 
[PI. XIII. 14]. Arcadi-us (3) [PI. XV. 3]. 

show, the two styles of portrait are already combined at the time 
of their striking, and should give a clue to the date of change of 
type and mint-mark on the aolidi, which the rosette-portrait 
bridges. In the ** Concordia " Vota issues of North Italy Arcadius 
has such a great predominance that the Vota here also may be taken 
tentatively to be his, and the coins to have been struck at the 
completion of his first quinquennium on 18 Jan. 388. The 
COMOB Vota type with XV-XX, though not yet found with 
the rosette portrait for Theodosius, may still be his and the coins 
tentatively dated early in 389. The change of type and portrait 
would thus be connected with the change in the position of 
Valentinian II caused by the invasion of Maximus and the resulting 
resettlement of the empire by Theodosius. 
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B. 1. Obv. bust rosette-diademed. 

Theodosius (2; one is the Trau Catalogue no. 4897, 
which has obv. identity with a Sirmium coin 

VICTOR-IA AVCC [PL XIII. 13], 

2. Obv. bust pearl-diademed. 

Arcadi-us (5) [PI. XV. 3, 4, 5]. (a) Honori-ius (sic) 

(1) [PI. XV. 8j. (b) Honorius (1). [PI. XV. 9.] 

[I take no further notice, beyond mentioning it here, 
of a coin of Honorius showing a cross on his breastplate, 
PI. XV. 10. It must fall outside the reign of Theodo¬ 
sius I. I have seen no coin of any other emperor 
matching it.] 

IX. CONCORJ-AAVGG (sic). This is a blundered 
version of VIII. 4 It is otherwise precisely similar 
and is not barbarous. 

Obv. bust is pearl-diademed. 

Ilonori-ius (sic) (2 with identical rev. but not obv. 
One of the obverses j PI. XV. 7] has identity with 

a Sirmium coin VICTOR-IA AVGG 

X. CONCORDI-A AVGGG Constantinople as in 
V1II-1X except that (1) the throne is not orna¬ 
mented with lions’ heads, and (2) she holds, 
instead of globe, a shield inscribed with Vota. 
M.m. COHOS 

(a) Shield inscribed VOT/XV/MVLT/XX 

1. With obv. bust rosette-diademed. 

Valentinian II (2) [PI. XII. 0]. 

2. With obv. bust pearl-diademed. 

Theodosius (1) [PI. XIV. l]. 


* AVGG coming between two issues showing AVGGG would, 
of course, be applicable only to the period between the death of 
Valentinian II and the elevation of Honorius. But it occurs with 
the name of Honorius here and (with obverse identity) with m.m. 

—— and with the correct spelling of his name with m.m. 
COMOB- 

S 1 M 
COMOB 

acuuif. CUB03T., VOL. XVIII, SKXItfi V. B 
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(b) Shield inscribed VOT/X/MVLT/XV 
With obv. bust pearl-diademed. 

Arcadi-us (1. The m.m. is CC)M<T but the coin is 
not barbarous). [PI. XV. 0.] 

In this analysis of the evidence that I have collected 
for this COMOB issue, I have made no attempt at an 
ordered sequence beyond separating VIII into A and 
B, the coins under A seeming to carry on the portraits 
at the end of the superseded COM issue, as I have 
tried to show above by reference to my illustrations, 
while those under B, besides having a new portrait, 
actually connect by two die-identities with the new 
type VICTORIA AVCG (later AVGGG) “Emperor 
trampling on captive”. Clearly the Thessalonican 
mint -personnel was transferred to Sirmium, where this 
coinage was first struck in preparation for the im¬ 
pending campaign against Eugenius. However, the 
mint -personnel of Constantinople combine with them 
even in the first issue with AVGG, though to no great 
extent (of my ten examples two show their work), but 
thenceforth are responsible for all the remainder of 
the issue. With this, the story of the Thessalonican 
mint in the reign of Theodosius I ends, unless PI. XV. 9, 
in which Honorius has larger bust and correct obverse 
legend, suggests that on its return from Sirmium our 
CONCORDIA AVGGG series was continued for yet 
a little while. 

I have spoken above of the rosette-diademed busts • 
whioh are one of the links joining COM and COMOB, 
and suggested that their inspiration came from Con¬ 
stantinople. In the COMOB issue, Valentiniau II*s 
coin of this “ rosette " variety, illustrated on PI. XII. 4, 
has a purely Constantinopolitan reverse complete with 
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G and officina letter. If I am right in taking this 
variety to mark the beginning of the COMOB series, 
the occurrence of Valentinian’s Vota -coin XV-XX with 
a bust of this description may give a clue to its date. 
Such Fota-coins seem usually to have been struck at 
the time of the taking or the payment of the vows. 
If the Vota are Valentinian’s, the coin could refer only 
to their payment and would then probably, though 
not necessarily, be dated between 25 November 389 
and 24 November 390. But, of course, they may be 
Theodosius’s. It could then only refer to their 
taking and would probably, though not necessarily, 
be dated between 19 January 389 and 18 January 390. 
We must remember that the AI ( solidus ) coinage 
of Constantinople takes no notice of Valentinian’s 
Vota. 

The Vota-coin of Theodosius appears to exist in the 
single specimen illustrated in PI. XIV. L The Vota 
are almost certainly his own and if the portrait is held 
to be of what I called the “improved Thessalonican” 
type, which also is a link with COM, this coin is 
important evidence for the date of the change to 
COMOB. 

There remains the Vota -coin of Arcadius [PI. XV. e]. 
It could be dated at any time between 19 January 388 
and 18 January 393, but most probably would be 
struck near one of the extremes—I think between 
19 January 388 and 18 January 389. 

I do not know what to say about the coin of Theo¬ 
dosius [Pi. XIV. 2] with Vota X-XX. The portrait is 
neither Thessalonican nor Constantinopolitan. The 
GL’s are Thessalonican, but the officina letter is Con¬ 
stantinopolitan and the mint-mark is CONOB. I am 

iL 2 
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not inclined to accept it as evidence for the COMOB 
series. 

One thing is clear. The coinage at Constantinople 
ends with Fo/a-coins with X-XV for Theodosius, V-X 
for Arcadius (whose few X-XV refer to his father’s 
vows). The issue was a large one, necessitated by the 
impending war with Maximus. It is in Thessalonica 
that we find the continuation of the votive series in 
the extremely rare or unique specimens which suggest 
the scanty issue of a time when the danger was over¬ 
past. At Milan the coinage seems to have been equally 
restricted during this time. The next large issue was 
from Sirmium for the straggle with Eugenius. 

The occasion, if not the precise moment, of the 
transference of Theodosius's financial base in the east 
from Constantinople to Thessalonica, seems to be beyond 
doubt, viz. the war with Maximus. But the scantiness 
of the coinage suggests that the precise moment was 
not before the conclusion of the war. 

It may be noticed that I have based no argument on 
the presence or absence of “lions’ heads” on the throne. 
At Constantinople they disappear at the end of the 
year in which Theodosius completed his first quin¬ 
quennium, the year of Gratian's death. Honorius came 
to the throne ten years later, but the lions’ heads still 
appear on his coins, as on all previous “ Concordia ” 
coins of Thessalonica except those inscribed with Vota. 
It is quite impossible to date the introduction of this 
type at Thessalonica to a time when the “lions’ heads” 
variety was in use at Constantinople and the distinction 
can have no importance for us. 
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Summary of the Thessalonican gold issues. 

The evidence is too confused for me to have at present 
any very strong convictions as to the precise course of 
these issues. Although the mint, as the mint-marks 
show, was never claimed by Theodosius, it was from 
the first under his control and certainly after Gratian's 
death, if not before, the eastern emperors receive here 
fuller recognition than the western. 

I sec no reason to take the very rare coins of Gratian 

with VICTORIA AVGG “Two emperors equal ” 

as posthumous, and I should place this issue in period 
A. But its continuation with “ one emperor smaller ” 
and with Arcadius predominant must certainly fall 
within period B. Gratian is entirely absent here. 
The diversity of portraiture suggests a succession of 
issues, the final portraits leading on without a break 
to the Theodosian type CONCORDIA AVGGG with 
the mint-mark—still western—COMOB. New Vota- 
numbers appear with what I think are the earliest 
portraits of this new type, and they suggest to me 
that the change of type came in the settlement after 
the defeat of Maximus. Little gold seems to have 
been struck either in North Italy or in Thessalonica 
during the residence of Theodosius at Milan, but with 
the renewal of activity following the accession of 
Honorius a new variety of the Thessalonican por¬ 
traiture meets us, and this marks also (by obverse 
die-identities) the beginning of the great Sirmian 
issue in preparation for the war with Eugenius. But, 
even in the first stage of this issue, coins of pure 
Constantinopolitan workmanship are found, and all 
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tlie succeeding stages show do trace of Thessalonica. 
However, the larger bust of Honorius [PI. XV. 9] with 
the correct spelling of his name suggests that the 
Thessalonican moneyers on their return from Sirmium 
may have struck another and final issue of Concordia 
Auggg with mint-mark COMOB, and obverse bust 
“diademed, draped, and cuirassed r.” The “helmeted 
obverse ” variety must, I think, fall outside the reign 
of Theodosius I. Still, as here also, there is a diversity' 
of opinion, I feel that I must bring forward the scanty 
evidence for it which I possess. 

B. Issues with Helmeted Obverse. 

The N Concordia type with obverse bust helmeted, 

facing. 

While the new VICTORIA AVCCC “Emperor 
trampling on captive” is universal in the west with 

a uniform series of mint-marks based on the 

with which it started, Thessalonica continues to strike 
a Constantinopolitan Concordia type, but still with the 
western mint-mark COMOB, varied, or rather super¬ 
seded, by TESOB—the latter being at this time 
evidence of a closer union with the eastern, and a 
marked divergence from the western system. In these 
issues the seated figure of the reverse bears in her left 
hand, as at Constantinople, a Victory on globe instead 
of a simple globe. 

From Constantinople itself we have: 

I. CONCORD1-A AVCG A [A standing here and 
below for any ofiicina letter from A to IJ. 

(а) M.m. CONOB Arcadius. Honorius. 

I 

(б) M.m. CONQB ^ onor * us - Theodosius II. 
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II. CONCORDI-A AVGGG A 

(a) M.m. CONOB Honorius. Theodosius II. 

* I 

(&) M.m. QQ N Qg Honorius. Theodosius II. 

There were two Augusti between the death of 
Theodosius I on 17 January 395 and the elevation 
of Theodosius II on 10 January 402. From then to 
the death of Arcadius in May 408 there were three 
Augusti, after which date there were again two only. 
Until the issues following immediately on the accession 
of Honorius the legends with this Concordia type have 
indicated accurately the number of the recognized 
Augusti, and, indeed, the AVGG which marked the 
absence of Valentinian II in those issues was soon 
corrected to AVGGG to include the new emperor. Yet 
in the series 11(a) and ( b ) from Constantinople, the 
two issues with AVGGG are found (and in fairly large 
numbers) for two Augusti only. The only period they 
might seem to suit is 402-4-08, and yet Arcadius, the 
senior emperor and the possessor of the mint, is 
conspicuously absent. I am quite at a loss to explain 
these issues unless the legend can be taken to include 
the masterful Augusta, Pulcheria, who received the 
title on 4 July 414. 

I have quoted the Constantinopolitan issues only for 
the sake of comparison and contrast with the Thessa- 
lonican which have a precisely similar reverse type. 

From Thessalonica we have : 

A. Obverse marked by P on the cuirass. 

I. CONCORDI-A AVGG 

M.m. COMOB Arcadius (2). Honorius (3). 
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II. CONCORDI-A AVGGG 

(a) M.m. COMOU Arcadius (1). Honorius (1). 

A I „ 

(h) M.m. <~QMQg Arcadius (X). Honorius (1, Larizza 
Sale, 18 June 1928, lot 754). 

The very distinctive P of the obverse (the portraits 
themselves in this helmeted variety are indistinguish¬ 
able) would seem to mark these issues as immediately 
successive to one another, just before and just after the 
elevation of Theodosius II. The inclusion of Arcadius 
among the three Augusti of the extremely rare issue 
II makes it certain, to my mind, that he is not one of 
the three Augusti of the fairly common Constantino- 
politau issue, in which no coins with his name appear. 

B. In the shield of the obverse is a Victory. 

(a) holding wreath in either hand. 

III. CONCORDI-A AVGG 

! 

M.m. CQMQB Theodosius ^ (I»British Museum). 

(b) standing on prow, holding wreath in r. hand and 

resting 1. on shield (as in Constantinopolis type). 

IV. CONCORDI-A AVGG 

M.m. TESOB Honorius (1, Trau Cat. 4048). 
Theodosius II (1, Allotte de la Fllye Sale, 5 May 
1925, lot 524). 

On all the CONOB coins quoted above and on the 
COMOB coins of issues I and II, a horseman galloping 
to the right (with or without what seems to be a 
prostrate enemy beneath the horse) is the invariable 
adornment of the shield held by the emperor of the 
obverse. The Victory in issues III and IV (and in V 
below) and the general ornamentation of the cuirass, 
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while not absolutely coinciding in the two issues, 
yet link them together and show beyond doubt, I 
think, that the mint of Thessalonica, which for so 
long has signed with the western mint-mark COMOB, 
now openly alines itself with the CO NOB of the 
eastern empire. The two Augusti of the legend must 
determine the date as subsequent to the death of 
Arcadius and previous to the elvevation of a third 
Augustus or (?) Augusta. It will be the same as that 
of our Constantinople issue lb and of the M 3-4, 
GLORIA ROMANORVM “Two emperors standing, 
each holding spear and shield ”, found with mint-mark 
TESA for Honorius and Theodosius II. As at Con¬ 
stantinople, so at Thessalonica AVGG is followed by 
AVGGG. 

(c) holding wreath in r. hand and with 1. dragging 
captive r. Apparently P before her. 

V. CONCORDI-A AVGGG 

M.m. Honorius (1, Naville Cat., 2 July 

I ljUd 

1930, lot 1973). 

The four coins, which are all the evidence known to 
me for my issues III, IV, and V, are known to me, in 
the case of three of them, only from photographic 
illustrations in sale catalogues. I have certainly until 
recently given less attention to the later than to the 
earlier coinage of the House of Theodosius, and there 
may well be evidence of which lam ignorant. But until 
this is forthcoming and shows my view's to be untenable, 
I am convinced that the coins with helmeted obverse 
are later than the death of Theodosius I, and I believe 
their course to have been as set out above, and so to 
mark stages in the gradual appropriation of a western 
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territory by the east. Later issues at Thessalonica 
have always, so far I know, TESOB, a form of mint- 
mark, which in the fifth century is peculiar to the 
east. 

There is one issue, seemingly the first of the" helmeted 
obverse” series, which I have passed over, as irrelevant 
to my argument. It is the VOTAP-LVRIA of Arcadius, 
with helmeted obverse and reverse type "Two nimbate 
emperors seated facing, holding up shield inscribed 
VOT/XV/MVLT/XXII.mint-mark COMOB. On the 
strength of the Fota-numbers, I suppose this to have 
been struck between 19 January 397 and 18 January 
398. I mention the coin for the sake of completeness. 


J. W. E. Pearce. 


XIII. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION OF 
BARBAROUS ROMAN “RADIATES” IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

[See Plate XVI.] 

For some years past it has been becoming in¬ 
creasingly clear that the barbarous “ radiates ” in the 
West of Europe offer a problem as difficult and thorny 
as it is eminently worth solving. The attempt is 
accordingly being made to gather in the National 
Collection as many as possible of these curious little 
relics of dark periods—wherever feasible, with note of 
find-spot. The selection of recent acquisitions in this 
paper is a chance one and settles no problems. It is 
designed rather to advertise the material and to 
encourage local collectors to pay closer attention to 
the barbarous coins that turn up in their respective 
districts. 

1. Obv. . . . VDIVS AVC. Bust of Claudius II, radiate, 

draped r. 

Rev. . . . N5ECRATIV Lighted altar, with garland. 

JE 0-7 in., 32-4 gr. (210 grm.). Prototype, M. & S. 
(Webb) v, 1, p. 288, nos. 259 ff. (C. 50 ff.). Note the 
life-time title, [IMP CLAjVDIVS AVC for DIVO 
CLAVDIO, the mis-spelling of CONSECRATIO 
and the curious shape of altar. [PI. XVI. 1.] 

2. Obv. DIV . . . Bust, radiate, draped (?), r. 

Rev. ... IIC Male figure, in short tunic, standing 1., 
extending r. hand and holding vertical sceptre in 1. 

JE 0-65, 13-9 (0-9). No certain prototype. The DlV[o] 
suggests Claudius II, and, if this is right, our coin is 
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a very barbarous imitation of one of the rather rare 
issues with reverses other than CONSECRATIO. 
(M. & S. v, 1, pp. 284 ff., nos. 26Sff.) 

3. Obv. IMP C VICTORINVS P A VG. Bust, 

radiate, draped r. 

Rev. ID V A X A V Pax standing 1., holding branch 
in raised r. hand and transverse sceptre in 1. 

JE (traces of silvering) 0-85, 48-7 (8-16). Prototype, 
M. Sc S. v, 2, p. 397, nos. 116 ff. (0. 88 ff). Note the 
unusual, but not unformed, style, the two stars for 
star or V-star and the blundered legend (PAX 
A VG ?) on reverse. | PI. XVI. 2.] 

4. Obv. GALLIEN[VS] AVG Head, radiate, r. 

licv. . .. LOVA ID... AC Aequitas standing 1., 
holding scales in r. hand and cornucopiae in 1. 
[PI. XVI. 3.] 

A3 0-9, 49-4 (3*2). Prototype, M. & S. v, 1, p. 144, no. 
159 (C. 20 ff.). Barbarous imitations of Gallienus 
are, relatively speaking, uncommon. Note the rough, 
but vigorous style and the meaningless reverse 
legend. 

5. Obv. . . . OMNPOVTID: dots. Bust, radiate, 

draped L 

Rev. Vague traces of letters. Hercules, naked, standing 
1., holding branch in r. hand and club and lion-skin 
in 1. 

M 0-7, 35-2 (2-28). The style of the coin is remarkable 
and not easy to parallel. The reverse is naturally 
referred to HERC PACIFERO of Postumus, M. Sc S. 
v, 2, p. 342, no. 67 (C. 101, 2); but, in that case, the 
obverse has travelled far from its model. Found at 
Richborough Castle. [PI. XVI. 4.J 

6. Obv. LAHIIODIITINDII. Bust, radiate, draped r. 

Rev .AN. Mara advancing r., holding spear 

in r. hand and trophy over 1. shoulder in 1. 

JE 0-7, 32 0 (2-07). Prototype, MARS VICTOR (?) 
of Tetricus 1, M. Sc S. v, 2, p. 409 (C. 80). The reverse, 
a common enough one in general, is rare for Tetricus I, 
but the features of the obverse suggest that Emperor. 
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The obverse legend seems to strive hard at moaning, 
without attaining it, whether read forward or retro¬ 
grade. Found at Alcester. [PI. XVI. 5.] 

7. Obv. ...TOD1IINVS PP AVG. Bust, radiate, 

draped r. 

Rev. . .. TV VA . V Virtus(?) standing r., holding 
vertical spear in l*. hand and baton (?) in 1. 

& 0-7, 32-8 (2-13). Prototype, VIRTVS AVG of 
Victorious, M. & S. v, 2, p. 393, nos. 131 ff. The 
shield on rev. has vanished here into something like 
a baton. The obv. legend and portrait both keep 
something of the original. [PI. XVI. 6.] 

8. Obv. iinCTVI . . . C . . . JACITVS AVG Bust, 

radiate, draped r. 

Rev. PAX A V G Pax running 1., holding branch 
in extended r. hand and transverse sceptre in 1. 

M 0-75, 484 (3 14). Prototype perhaps, M. & S. v, 1, 
p. 311, no. 147 (C. 69). The obverse legend obviously 
aims at IMP C M CLA TACITVS AVG, but the 
features are not at all close to his. The standing Pax 
is one of the commonest types to be imitated: the 
running figure is rare. [Pi. XVI, 7.J 

9. Obv. . M DAO . . . OhD. Bust, radiate, draped 1. 

Border of crescents ()))). 

Rev. M A large jug with handle. Border of cres¬ 
cents ()))). 

M 0-95, 454 (2-94). Extremely curious and picturesque 
style. Prototype of rev., PI ETAS AVGG or 
AVGVSTOR of Tetricus II, M. & S. v, 2, p. 423, 
no. 254 (C. 48 ff.). The obverse has a glory of its 
own. Found at Kichborough Castle. [PI. XVI. 8.J 

10. Obv. 1C . . . VI Bust, radiate, draped, cuirassed r. 

Rev. . . . OVCII ... Jug with ornate base. 

M 0-65, 23-7 (1-54). Prototype of rev. as on no. 9. A 
remarkable obverse, with strange pattern treatment 
of cuirass. Found at Kichborough Castle. [PI. 
XVI. 9.] 
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11. Obv. CPISV TETRICVS AVG. Young bust, radiate, 

draped r. 

Iiev. . . . VIDEVITA AVG. Providentia('P) standing 
1., holding wand (?) in lowered r. hand and cornu- 
copiae in I. 

JE 0-75, 87 0 (2-40). Prototype, PROVIDENTIA 
AVGG of Tetricus II, M. & S. v, 2, p. 423, no. 262 
(C. 68). A rare type for Tetricus IT. The style is 
curious, but firm. Note the curiosities of lettering 
and the shape of the cornucopiae. [PI. XVI. 10.] 

12. Obv. TI3N ISA C Head, radiate, r. 

Iiev. SOPI Cv^Ns./... V Pegasus running r. 

B. 1-0, 54-7 (8-54). Prototype, SOLI CONS AVG 
of Gallienus, M. & S. v. 1, p. 155, no. 282 (C. 980). 
Apparently overstruck on an old flan. The obverse 
legend possibly shows some memory of GALLIENVS, 
but the features are unlike that Emperor. 

13. Obv. No legend. Head, radiate, r. 

Iiev. No legend. Nude figure standing front, both 
knees bent, holding vertical spear (?) in r. hand and 
branch, downwards, in 1. 

JE 0-55, 210 (1-36). No prototype recognizable. The 
omission of legend and the curious angularity of the 
reverse are both conscious and deliberate. [Pi. 
XVI. 11.] 

14. Obv. I M C TETR . . V Bust, radiate, draped r. 

Iiev. No legend. Nude figure, with crescent (?) on head, 
advancing r., holding spear in r. hand and thrusting 
forward 1. hand, high 1., X in field r. Border 
of large dots. 

JE 0-65, 27-2 (1-76). The obverse legend clearly recalls 
Tetricus 1, but the strange large eye and haggard 
visage are not his. The reverse is not unlike a Mars 
advancing r.; the spear is there, but the trophy is 
missing, and there is apparently no helmet, unless 
the crescent represents one. [PL XVI. 12.] 

15. Obv. IMP VjCT. RINVS AV Bust, radiate, 

draped r. 
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Itev. C O VN(?) Draped figure standing 1., holding 
out r. hnnd(?) and holding uncertain object in 1. 

JE 0 6, 12-8 (0-83). No prototype recognizable. The 
legend of Victorinus is almost complete, but the 
features are not his. The head of the reverse figure 
is abnormally large. The whole impression is of 
something far from Romnn. [1*1. XVI. 13.] 

16. Obv. No legend visible. Bust, radiate, draped r. 

Itev. Vague traces of letters. Curious pattern type. 

JE 0-7, 45-7 (2-96). No prototype recognizable, but the 

pattern on reverse probably takes its origin from some 
known type of the third century—possibly the jug 
of the PI ETAS AVGC reverse of Tetricus II. 

17. Obv. C TET . . . VSC C Young bust, radiate, 

draped r. 

Itev. . . . RTVS AS(?). . Figure, in military dress, 
standing 1., holding wheel (?) in r. hand and vertical 
sceptre in 1. 

JE 0-7, 331 (2-15). The obverse certainly aims at 
Tetricus II, the reverse legend suggests “Virtus”, 
but the type is far removed from Tetricus’s, soldier 
standing r. or 1., holding spear and leaning on shield, 
M. & S. v, 2, p. 424, no. 280 (C. 104 ff.). 

18. Obv. No legend visible. Bust, radiate, draped r. 

Itev. Vague traces of letters. Naked figure advancing 
1., holding vertical sceptre in r. hand and raising 1. 
hand, with fingers spread. 

JE 0-5, 16-3 (1-06). Quite unclassical, but with an odd 
form of its own. 

19. Obv. . . . TIT . . . VOC Bust, radiate, draped r. 

Itev. No legend. Figure, in military dress, advancing 
1., holding bow in extended r. hand and transverse 
spear in 1. 

jE 0*75, 37-6 (2-44)—with a large hole. Obverse 
legend seems to show traces of “ TETRICUS ”; the 
rev. type is beautifully clear and well defined, but 
has no third century prototype. Found at Rich- 
borough Castle. [PI. XVI. 14.] 
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20. Obv. No legend visible. Head, radiate, r. 

Bee. No legend. Large figure standing front, head r., 
r. arm off llan, extending 1. over smaller figure, 
kneeling 1. before him, holding up sword (?) in r. 
hand. 

JE 0-5, 24-0 (1-56). The reverse is unparalleled in third- 
century coinage. Our description is probably correct; 
but the artist was hardly competent to render his 
meaning with any exactness. [PI. XVI. 15.] 

21. Obv. Traces of letters, including TETR. Bust, radiate, 

draped r. 

Bev. Two figures, in military dress, standing 1. and r. 
holding uncertain object between them in clasped r. 
hands. 

jE 0-65, 29-9 (104). The reverse is unparalleled for 
Tetricus (cp. obverse) but is not unlike various “ two- 
figure” reverses of the lastquarter of the third century. 
Imitations of these are, however, exceptionally rare. 
Found at Richborough Castle. 

22. Obv. IMP C TETRICV Bust, radiate, draped r. 

Bev. ... SI TT. Large figure, standing front, head 
r. (?), hands at side: to 1., smaller figure standing, 
hands extended downward. 

JE 0-7, 27-8 (1-80). The obverse shows a remarkably 
clear legend, the reverse is quite unparalleled. The 
two figures, side by side, seem certain: it is impossible 
to determine exactly their relationship to one another. 
Found at Richborough Castle. [PI. XVI. 18.] 

23. Obv. . . . HjAPCAS Bust, radiate, draped r. 

Bev. No legend. Stag, with antlers, standing r.: above 

it, 84 (?). 

JE 0-7, 40-1 (2-60). The reverse might possibly be 
derived, at several removes, from one of the animals 
in the DIANAE CONS AVG series of Gallienus, 
M. & S. v, 1, p. 146, nos. 176 ff. (C. 153 ff.). [PI. 
XVI. 17.] 

24. Obv. . . . VSAVG. Bust, radiate, draped r. 

Bev. IMA1CV . . . (r. to 1.; outwardly). Clasped 
hands. 
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M 0-6, 36-4 (2 86). The features of obverse are clearly 
those of Claudius II; the nearest reverse seems to be 
CONCORDIA AVCG of Gallienus, M. & S. v, 1, 
p. 80, no. 181 (C. 125). Found at Richborough 
Castle. [PL XVI. 18. J 

25. Obv. Vague traces of letters. Head, radiate, r. 

Rev. No legend. Swastika. 

JE 0-5, 11*8 (0*76). A remarkable roverse unparalleled 
in third century, but notunlike some “cross” reverses, 
found in the Richborough radiate hoard of 1931. 
[PL XVI. 19.] 

26. Obv. No legend visible. Bust, radiate, draped r. 

(overstruck). 

Rev. No legend visible. Horseman riding r., raising r. 
hand (overstruck: traces ofletters—CONST ANTI). 

JE 0-6,17-8 (115). The under coin was of Constantine I 
or family, certainly not earlier than c. a.d. 330. 
The upper coin seems to be certainly unknown : the 
obverse certainly looks radiate, but there is some 
deformation produced by the overstriking. Found 
at Dorchester, Oxford. [PI. XVI. 20.) 

The coins here recorded, as we said at the beginning, 
will rather raise problems than settle them. For the 
moment, what is important is that the problems should 
be recognized and preparations made to deal with 
them in due course. 

Harold Mattingly. 
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NOTES ON THE OXFOED COLLECTIONS. 

(4) CARIA. 

[See Plates XVII-XYIII.] 

Alabama. 

1. Head of Apollo r., laur., hair rolled and falling in 
three formal locks, one end of tie of wreath showing 
in front of neck. 

Pegasos galloping r.: i. f. t above, >^AAA BAN, below 
—►AEflN and I : in wreath of laurel with berries. 

M f, 29 mm., 11-70 g. f PI. XVII. 1.] 

(Servetopoulos, Smyrna, 1922) 

This is one of several staters of Alabanda which 
came into the market about the same time: the serials, 
so far as I know, ranged from 9 to IE. 

2. Chelys, with four strings. 

'"'AAABANA Humped bull standing 1.: in ex. 
-►APTE 

& f, 12 mm., 1*35 g. 

(Nicolaides, Smyrna, 1912) 
Probably late second century b.c. 

Caracalla. 

3. CAV KMAVP 3ANTHN€INOC Bust r., laur., wear¬ 
ing cuirass and cloak. 

CAAABA }NA€fl «-N Zeus seated 1., himation 
over legs, on throne with high back, resting r. on 
sceptre, holding thunderbolt in 1. 

A2 33 mm., 14-97 g. 

This may be the type of Mi. iii. 310. 39, but 
Mionnet’s description of Zeus as “ foudroyant ” does 
not seem quite to fit: it may also be Inv. Wadd. 
2116. 
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Alinda. 

1. Head of Herakles (?) r., bearded. 

Bunch of grapes: i. f., above, <-AAIN, below, 1., A, 
r. club (?) upwards. 

JR 12 mm., 1-58 g. (Nicolaides, 1918) 

Second century b.o. 

Septimius Severus. 

2. OAV TKACenCGOVHPOCXKAIMAVPANTn 
CINOC Busts of Severus r., laur., wearing cuirass 
and cloak, back view, and of Caracallu 1., laur., 
wearing cuirass, facing. 

C€niMAYPM€ Nl ;nn[0]VAAlWA6nldAP[- • •] 
Herakles standing, back view, head r., nude, holding 
club and lion-skin on 1. arm, with r. hand clasping 
r. of emperor standing 1., wearing cuirass, resting 1. 
on sceptre: between them, in six lines, &€[• -]0 | 
VM€l/l|OCHPjAKAj HAOC | € I, and, below', altar 
with fire. 

JR 37 mm., 29-15 g. (pierced). [PL XVII. 2.] 

(Bodleian) 

Antiochia. 

1. CIGPA ‘JBOVAH Bust r., draped. [Oblong cmk., 
bowcase.] 

CAN Tl }OX € ex. N Tetrastyle temple- 

front with arched centre: within, statue of Tyche 
standing 1., wearing modius, holding in r. rudder, 
in 1. cornucopiae. 

JE j, 24 mm., 7-14 g. (G. J. Chester) 

Early third century a.d. This type of counter- 
mark is unusual so late. 

L Verus. 

2. CA-KAOVOAV-OVHPOC Head r. laur. 

CANTIO }XEflN Athene advancing r., wearing 
helmet, long chiton, and aegis, holding spear raised 
in r. hand, shield on 1. arm. 

JR j, 27 mm., 11-04 g. [PI. XVII. 3.] 

Compare Mi. iii. 318. 86. 

s 2 
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OaUienus. 

3. tAVKflO AAAIHNO Bust r. laur., wearing 
cuirass and cloak, back view. 


CANTIO 3X GflN Athene standing to front, head 
1., wearing helmet, long chiton, and aegis, resting r. 
hand on spear, shield on 1. arm. 


M f, 26 mm., 9-33 g. 


[PI. XVII. 4.] 

(Nicolaides, 1913) 


4. C-.}TAAAIHN Bust r. rad., wearing cuirltss 

and cloak, back view. 


CANT 10 3X enN Tetrastyle temple-front with 
arched centre, columns with spiral decoration, roof 
and architrave garlanded: within, statue of Hera(?) 
standing 1., wearing long chiton, r. hand outstretched, 
1. on sceptre. 


& |, 30 mm., 16-99 g. 


[PI. XVII. 6.] 

(Athens, 1924) 


Aphrodisias. 

Julia Domna. 

1. CIOVAIA 3A0MNACGB Bust r., draped. 

CA<t>POAE }ICIEflN Cult-statue standing r., veiled 
and draped, crowned with kalathos, hands out¬ 
stretched : on 1., small figure of woman seated r., 
on r. round altar: above, on 1. star, on r. crescent 

JE 80 mm., 9-57 g. 

Macrinus. 

2. CAVKMCG 3MAKPGIN0C Bust r., laur., wearing 
cuirass. 

CA<t>P0A 3€ICI€flN Emperor standing r., wearing 
cuirass and cloak, holding in r. phiale, in 1. sceptre, 
facing city-goddess standing 1., wearing turreted 
crown, long chiton, and peplos, holding on r. cult- 
statue to front, in 1. sceptre: between them, altar 
with fire. 
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OaUienus. 

8. CAVK AinOATAA }AIHNOC Bust 1.,wearing crested 
helmet with radiate crown round and cuirass, spear 
by r. shoulder, shield by 1. 

CA<t>PO 3A€ ]C| ex. ->€HN Emperor standing L, 
wearing radiate crown, cuirass, and cloak, r. hand 
raised, sceptre in I., in chariot drawn by four horses 
walking 1. 

M f, 28 nun., 9-57 g. [PI. XVIII. 1.] 

Compare B.M.C. Caria, 4S. 135. 

VaUrianus jr. 

4. Q6m<t>K AinOKOPOVAAEPIANOC Bust r., laur., 
wearing cuii*ass and clonk. 

CA<l>PO /^A€l XI€AN Three leafless tree-trunks 
springing from latticed enclosure. 

& I, 22-5 mm., 411 g. (New College) 

The obverse seems to be from the same die as 
Imhoof, Gr. M. 422: the reverse type is that of 
B.M.C. Caria, 85. 56. 


Apollonia. 

1. 3ICPACVN CKAH Bust r., draped. 

■jAnOAflN C.IATHN Bust of Apollo r., laur., wear¬ 
ing chlamys. 

M 16 mm., 8-52 g. (Nicolaides, 1912) 

Early second century a.d. 


Attuda. 

1. XCONCVN CKAHTON Bust i\, draped. 

XriCT€<t>TPV<t> C[.]AT (ins.) }TOV CAGHN 

Apollo standing to front, nude, holding in r. arrow, 
in 1. bow. 

JE f, 25 mm., 7-65 g. [PI. XVIII. 2.] 

(Nicolaides, 1910) 

• The name of the magistrate should probably be 
restored Tpixf><i>v tavov rather than Tpi-^wvos: there are 
traces of what might be the base of a V on the edge 
of the coiu before AT. In either case the name is 
a new one for Attuda. 
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2. 3AHM0C Youthful bust r., draped. [Round cmk., 
T : a second, (?) head.] 

CATTO }VA60N Apollo standing to front, head 1., 
nude, holding in r. laurel-branch over altar and 
resting 1. elbow on short column. 

j, 22 mm., 5-42 g. (Nicolaides, 1913) 

Third century a.d. 


Bargasa. 

Salonina. 

1. CT10AI 3CAAX1NINA Bust r., draped, crescent be¬ 
hind shoulders. 

CBAPTA XHNflN Hygieia standing to front, head 
i\, wearing long chiton and pep I os, holding in r. hand 
snake which feeds from patera in her 1. 

M j, 22 mm., 6-27 g. (H. Weber, 6443) 

In the Weber catalogue the reverse type is in¬ 
correctly described as Aphrodite. It may be noted 
that the obverse legend of II. Weber, 6442, stated in 
the catalogue to be "almost illegible”, is CAVKflO 
}AITAAA1H: this coin is also now in the Oxford 
collection. 

Cnidus. 

1. Head of Aphrodite r., with ear-ring and necklace, 
hair in sphendone: to 1., prow r. 

}PAPA[Z]TAE Forepart of lion r.: to r., vase: 
square incuse. 

A\ f, 20 nun., 6-98 g. (Osman Noury Bey, 1925) 
From the same dies as Pozzi cat. 2590. 

2. Head of Artemis r., wearing stephane. 

r. jAZKAHnnO)| AOPOS, L JKNlAlAfN] Tripod, 

with curved bar above between handles. 

Ai f, 15 mm., 2 05 g. [PI. XVTII. 3.] 

(Godwyn bequest) 
This coin differs considerably in style from all of 
the same types with other magistrates’ names which 
I have seen: the treatment of the head on the 
obverse is freer, and the hair waved from front to 
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back, instead of drawn down from the crown: on 
the reverse the magistrate’s name and ethnic are 
on r. and L, instead of 1. and r., and the bar over 
the tripod is curved instead of straight. It looks 
distinctly earlier than any of the others. 

3. Head of Aphrodite (?) r., wearing stephane. 

Prow of galley r.: i. f., above, -»K N I, below, club ■*- 
and ->AAMOKPA 

jE I, 12 mm., 1-20 g. 

Mi. S. vi. 482. 800 and Hunter cat. ii. 428. 7 have 
the same types and name, but differ in the arrange¬ 
ment of the reverse. 

4. Similar to 3, but magistrate’s name IEPOKAH[S], 

JE f, 12 mm., 2-55 g. (G. J. Chester) 

CaracaUa. 

5. rvAVM ANTGNINOC ^<DOVPBI AriAAVTIAAA 
Busts of CaracaUa r., laur., wearing cuirass and 
cloak, back view, and Plautilla, 1., draped, facing. 

CKNI 5AIHN Tyche standing L, wearing turreted 
crown, long chiton, and peplos, holding in r. rudder, 
in 1. cornucopiae. 

JE /, 34 mm., 20-28 g. 

From the same obverse die as B.M.C. Coria, 97. 100. 

Halicarnassus. 

1. Head of Poseidon r. 

1. fAAIKA, r. fAIOKAf ] Trident upright, with 
dolphins between prongs: on r. of handle, volute, 
on 1., owl 1. 

M f, 18 mm., 5-64 g. 

2. Similar to 1, but on rev. magistrate’s name AIONY: 
by handle of trident, on r. two piloi with stars above, 
on 1. one. 

M 16-5 mm., 6-13 g. (Nicolaides, 1912) 

3. Similar to 1, but on rev. magistrate’s name AIOCKO : 
by handle, volutes on both sides. 

AH f, 19 mm., 4-41 g. (G. J. Chester) 
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Heraclea. 

Trajan. 

1. OTPAIANOC KAICAP Head r. laur. 

CHPAKACfl t>TftN Hemkles standing L, nude, r. 
hand outstretched, club and lion’s skin on 1. arm. 

M 20 mm., 2-73 g. (New College) 

2. Similar to 1, but legend OTPAIANO CKAICAP and 
!>HPA K CA€n TX1N 

l 21 mm., 4-29 g. 

In neither of these two coins is there any trace 
that Hemkles holds anything in his r. hand, as seems 
to be the case in Imhoof, Kl. 31. i. 134. 8. 


Iasus. 

1. Head of Apollo r., laur., hair long. 

Boy and dolphin swimming r., boy’s 1. arm over dol¬ 
phin’s back: i. f., above, ->lA, below, ->MENOITIOZ 

& t» 19 mm., 5 02 g. [Pi. XVIII. 4 ] 

(Stylianopoulos, Athens, 1924) 

2. Types as 1: magistrate’s name AN9EYZ 

JE f, 17 mm., 3-9S g. (H. Weber, 6523) 

. In the Weber catalogue the magistrate’s name is 
given as — NOS 

3. Types as 1: magistrate’s name [EJYKPATHS 

-dE f, 16 mm., 4-00 g. 

4. Types as 1: magistrate's name KAEITOZ 

JE f, 16 mm., 3-35 g. (Nicolaides, 1912 ) 

5. Head of Apollo r., laur., hair in formal curls: b. d. 

Boy and dolphin swimming r., boy’s 1. arm over 
dolphin s back: above, -»IA, below, -»AN A -1 inn - 
in wreath of reeds. 

-E * 7 mm., 2-36 g. [PL XVTII. 5.] 
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Mylasa. 

Sept Severus. 

1. CAVKACC XVHPOCn€ Bust r., laur., wealing 
cuirass and cloak, back view. 

CMVAA XCnN Cult-statue of Zeus to front, 
crowned with polos, crossed draping on body, bolding 
in r. bipennis, in 1. spear. 

M /, 28 mm., 947 g. [PI. XVIII. 0.] (Raye) 
The description of the reverse-type in Mi. S. iii. 
357. 314 may be meant for this, but does not agree. 
This coin is figured in Wise, PI. XIII. 10. 

Severus Alexander. 

2. CMAVPCeV }AA€ZANAP Bust r., laur., wearing 
cuirass and cloak, back view. 

M V | A AC j EHN in laurel-wreath. 

I E f, 19 mm., 5-16 g. (New College) 

Gordianus III. 

3. CAVTKM ^ANTTOPAIANOC Bust r., laur., wear¬ 
ing cuirass and cloak, back view. 

tMYAA X€ti)N Asklepios standing 1., himation 
over 1. shoulder and round legs, resting r. on serpent- 
staff. 

■E j, 23-5 mm., 7-80 g. 


Myhdus. 

1. Head of Zeus r., laur. 

}AAEZAN —• Eagle standing r. on thunderbolt, 
wings open: in ex. ->MVNA[IHN]: b. d. 

JE f, 26-5 mm., 8*94 g. (H. Weber, 6539) 

In the Weber catalogue the magistrate’s name is 
said to be illegible. 

2. Head of Zeus r., laur. 

Winged thunderbolt upwards: on 1. fMVNA[lflN], 
on r. f AIOfE[NH£]: b. d. 

IE t, 17 mm., 2-84 g. 
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8. Head of Apollo r., laur., hair in long locks. 

Owl perched r., head to front, on branch of olive: 

i. f., above, r>[M]VNAI, below A^f*, [C]flCT, to r. 
[Two oblong countermarks, each of three dots.] 

A2 f, 19 mm., 5-15 g. (H. Weber, 6540) 

The monogram on the reverse, and the counter- 
marks, which are unusual, are not noted in the 
Weber catalogue. 

Orthosia. 

1. Head of Zeus r., laur., hair in stiff curls : b. d. 
QOPGflZlEnN Bipennis upwards: i. f. r. jfc 
JE /, 14 mm., 2-25 g. (New College) 

Sebastopolis. 

1. Bust of Sarapis i\, crowned with modius and draped: 
b. d. 

CC€BACTO ^nOA€l <-TON Cista with lid half 
open and serpent issuing r.: b. d. 

JE J, 19 mm., 4-50 g. 

Early second century a.d. 

2. Bust of Athene r., wearing crested helmet and aegis : 
b. d. 

CCCBACTOn }OA€ITflN Warrior standing 1., wear¬ 
ing cuirass, resting r. on shield, spear in 1.: b. d. 

AS 20 mm., 4-20 g. 

Late second century a.d. 

Stkatohicea. 

1. Head of Hekate r., crowned with crescent. 

Nike advancing x\, wearing long chiton, holding in 
r. wreath, in 1. palm : in f., above, WPI4 >(a)^ ^ 
low, C T : square incuse. 

At f, 15 mm., 1-64 g. 
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2. OCTP ATONIKen N Belleroplion standing to 
front, nude, holding lmdle of Pegasos galloping 1.: 
b. d. 

OOlIX-.-ITOV APXO-** Altar, with fire on it, 
between two torches upright: b. d. 

JE f, 20 mm., 441 g. (H. Weber, 6566) 

The reading of the reverse inscription in the Weber 
catalogue is certainly wrong. The name of the 
magistrate may be that read doubtfully as KoiAuros 
on the silver coin E. F. Weber, 8170: it does not 
seem to be the A€ONTOC of Waddiugton, 2569, of 
the same type. 

Antoninus This. 

8. Q[ JNOC CGB6YC-M AVPH[ ] Busts of 
Antoninus 1., laur., wearing cuirass and cloak, back 
view, and Marcus Aurelius r., bareheaded, wearing 
cloak, facing. [Round cmk., laureate bust r.) 

eeniPOV<t> OV CTPATON€IK en N Horseman 
riding r., wearing chiton and chlamys, sceptre over 
1. shoulder. 

M f, 38 mm , 24-67 g. (G. J. Chester) 

Coniwiodu-s (Caesar). 

4. CAAYPKO 3M-*[ ] Bust r., bareheaded, wearing 

cuirass and cloak, back view. 

C[ ]-0 N 56 IK6C0N Hekate standing to front, 
head 1., wearing long chiton, holding up torch in 
each hand: at her feet, r., three stalks of corn, 
L, two serpents. 

At 28 mm., 11-02 g. (Keble College) 

Julia Domna. 

5. CIOYAIAAO }MN AC6BAC Bust r., draped. 

ceriAeoNTOCA }akaictpatonik€ i. f. ->n n 

Asklepios standing to front, head 1.. hi mat ion over 
1. shoulder and round legs, resting r. on serpent-stafV. 

JE 30 mm., S19 g. [PI. XVIII. 7.] 
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Tabae. 

1. }TABH CNHN Bust of city-goddess r., crowned 
with turret and draped : b. d. 

}AVAO CPIC Half-skin of animal (?): b. d. 

M f, 15-5 mm., 2-94 g. [PI. XVIII. 8.] 

(Nicolaides, 1912) 

The reverse-type of this coin is a puzzle. 

2. CAHMO[C] ^TABHNjQN Youthful head r.: b. d. 

Trident upwards, with dolphin twined round handle 
downwards, head ].: i. f. 1. *K AAAI [ KPATHC, r. 
fBPAXVA | AlAOY: b. d. 

M 24 mm., 8-70 g. 

The head on the obverse appears to be derived 
from a portrait of Nero, to whose reigu the coin 
belongs. 

Domitum. 

8. }[erased] CKAICAPC€BACTOC Head r., laur. 

Emperor seated 1. on low throne, wealing toga(?), 
holding on r. Nike r. with wreath, resting 1. on 
sceptre : i. f., 1., NX 

JE f, 22 mm., 7-62 g. 

The monogram N< may be connected with the 
obscure name N€M€KO on Imhoof, Kl. M. 160. 14, 
which seems to be of about the same period. 


1. Head of Herakles r., bearded, in lion’s skin headdress. 

Crab upwards: i. f., above, -»KHION, below, 
->MENflN and club ■«- : square b. d. 

A\ 15 mm., 8-22 g. (PI. XVIII. 9.] 

(Keble College) 

2. Head of Herakles r., bearded, in lion’s skin headdress. 

Crab upwards: i. f., above, ->KH|ON, below, 
-»A2TYN0M02 and club 

f, 16 mm., 2-89 g. 
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8. Head of Herakles to front, bearded, in lion’s skin 
headdress. 

Crab upwards: below, ->KninN 
JB 12-5 mm., 2-81 g. 

4. Head of Herakles 1., beardless, in lion’s skin head¬ 
dress. [Incuse countermark A] 

Crab upwards: above, ->K H 10 N, below, ->X A P M 111— 
and club —> 

JB f, 14 mm., 1-96 g. 

5. Head of Herakles r., beardless, in lion’s skin head¬ 
dress. 

Crab upwards: above, -»K H I, below, club -*• and 
<-EYKP 

JR |, 11 mm., 1-20 g. 

6. Head of Herakles three-quarters r., beardless, in 
lion’s skin headdress. 

Bow in case <- and club below: i. f., above, 
-*KninN, below, -»[AI]ONYZI[OE] 

JB f, 15 mm., 2-80 g. (G. J. Chester) 

Crude work, much inferior in art to other issues of 
this type : probably a copy from the Carian mainland. 

Domitian. 

7. OKAICAPAOMITIA[ ] Head r., laur. 

Staff entwined by serpent ■*-: below,-*-KIlinN 

M f, 14 mm., 2-27 g. (Nicolaides, 1913) 

Antoninus Plus. 

8. CAVTKAICAAPI }ANTO)N€INOC Head r., laur. 

3KC0IGJN Hygieia standing 1., wearing long chiton, 
holding in r. patera and from it feeding snake erect 
r. on altar, in 1. bunch of leaves. 

M 4, 19 mm., 3-26 g. [PI. XVIII. 10.] 

The description of Mi. iii. 410. 96 does not fit this 
coin. 
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Rhodes. 

1. Head of Helios to front, with eagle standing r. partly 
covering cheek. 

Rose upright, with buds on r. and 1.: in field “ ^ 

A\ 16 mm., 2-35 g. [PL XVIII. 11.] 

(Bodleian) 

Published by Wise, p. 6: one of the copies of 
Rhodian types struck probably in Caria and Lycia. 


J. G. Milxe. 



XV. 


TALISMANS. 

This paper takes the reader from the broad highway 
of Numismatics proper into a side lane, in which we 
shall find some strange flowers, and in which we shall 
meet with some strange persons. It is not proposed 
to give a history of talismans; this (although of interest) 
would be commonplace, as it can be easily read in the 
numerous text-books and in works of reference, such as 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Neither is it proposed 
to give a lecture on the philosophy of talismans, this 
(although also of interest) would be quite impossible 
in the space available, especially to readers, some of 
whom might be unaccustomed to the general lines of 
thought involved, and to the astrological, occult, kaba- 
listic, and other basic arguments. I propose, instead, 
after a brief foreword, to describe five talismans, and 
then to offer my personal opinions as to their power 
and validity. The word talisman is derived through the 
Arabic from a Greek word which signifies a symbol, 
image, or figure. It is a sign which stands as the 
nominal equivalent of a force or influence. Talismans 
can bo of any size, shape, or material. I have two 
engraved on gems and one on a piece of slate. They 
need not be material at all, but can be a sign, a word, 
or even a thought. At our last meeting our President 
reminded us of the cross and legend which appeared 
in the heavens to the Emperor Constantine. This 
was a talisman. So also was the magic word Macali 
revealed to Judas whereby he slew 46,000 of his 
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enemies; this also was a talisman. The breastplate of 
the High Priest was a talisman, the precious stones 
therein being assigned to the twelve months of the 
year, and it was believed that the divine revelations 
obtained by the shining or dullness of the gems were 
indicative as to whether the atonement had been 
accepted or not The twelve stones engraved with the 
twelve anagrams of the Name of God had a mystic 
power over the zodiac harmonizing the twelve angels 
who had affinity with the twelve tribes of Israel. Too 
frequently one hears a religion condemned as idolatrous 
because its gods were typified in human or animal 
form. That it was the virtue the figure represented, 
and not the figure itself, that was venerated, was 
ignored; but Christians would be indignant if the use 
of the Lamb as a symbol in their services caused them 
to be accused of idolatrous worship of that emblem. 

Talismans are found among all peoples in all periods 
of history; no occult formula is more universal. They 
have survived all forms of incredulity, and in doing so 
have revealed their own eternal vitality. So does the 
talisman show its strength, and its occult power is 
manifested in the fact that men have not been able to 
get free of it. 

The talismans described below are silver ones of an 
astrological character, but before describing them it 
is, I think, necessary to make a few general remarks 
in order that my descriptions be intelligible. 

Few of ns who have studied the ascent of man on 
this earth from the geological and anthropological 
records, and note the slow, gradual uplift from the 
mineral to the vegetable, from the vegetable to the 
animal, and from the animal to man, few of us, I say, 
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are purely materialistic; the evidence of purpose, 
arrangement, and design is tremendously strong; but 
still more powerful, in my own opinion, is the care 
taken that the race shall, in spite of nearly over¬ 
whelming difficulties and dangers, survive and progress. 
It is, to me, unthinkable that such care can come about 
by mere chance or by purely materialistic causes. It 
indicates, to me at any rate, a spiritual guardianship 
at once active, intelligent, careful, and loving. So 
much for the ascent of man, but those of us who have 
also studied the descent of man from the spiritual 
world, through the intuitional world, through the 
mental world, through the emotional world down to 
this material world, the lowest of them all, from which 
man begins the upward climb to reach the God again 
from whom he sprang, have no room whatever for 
pure materialism ; the evidence is far too strong. So 
when I am asked, Has man descended from a higher 
estate, or ascended from a lower one? I answer “ both”. 
The descent was to a certain point, the ascent was to 
that point, and the breath of life made him at that 
juncture a living soul having the god-like gift of free¬ 
will. Thus religion, philosophy, and science are not 
antagonistic, but harmonize in setting forth the various 
aspects of one great divine truth, and the statements 
in Holy Writ that man was made of the dust of the 
earth, and also that he was made only a little lower 
than the angels, are seen both to be time. 

In that magical book, the Apocalypse, St. John the 
Divine (or the early Christian gnostic who assumed 
his mantle) informs us of Seven Spirits before the 
throne of God. They are mentioned in several places 
in the book, and it was from them the writer of the 
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book received the messages for the churches of Asia. 
Who then were these Seven Spirits who had such an 
interest in the affairs of men ? They were the seven 
planetary Spirits having the care of this world. He 
further informs us he saw One like unto the Son of 
Man having in His right hand Seven Stars, and the 
Holder explicitly told the scribe " the seven stars are 
the angels of the seven churches So now we have 
seven stars, seven spirits, seven angels, and seven 
churches. 

When this world we call our earth was put into its 
present position (whether by direct creation or by 
transference is immaterial to the present discourse) 
the Almighty Power placed it under the care, or 
stewardship, of seven major planetary influences, the 
Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
to name them in the order of the da}'s of the week 
allocated to each of them. Each one of these planets 
has its material influence on this earth (that of the 
sun and moon is obvious to every one). Each one, 
through its spiritual rulers, has spiritual influence on 
this earth. The spiritual rulers of each of the planets 
are their Angels, Spirits, Intelligences, and Demons, 
as well as many lesser powers. Their names are known 
and are familiar to occultists. Several of the names 
appearing in Holy Writ, and other ancient writings, 
are also familiar to the ordinarily intelligent person. 
Each of these powers has its special activities, special 
work to do, particular affairs to influence or govern. 
These are the names of the Angels of the planets: of 
the Sun, the Archangel Michael; of the Moon, Gabriel; 
of Mars, Samael; of Mercury, Raphael; of Jupiter, 
Zachariel (called Uriel by the Christian Gnostics); of 
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Venus, Anael; and of Saturn, Oriphiel. Considerations 
of space forbid my giving the names of the Spirits, 
Intelligences, and Demons, but they are all known. 
I will confine myself to the two planetary influences 
Venus and Jupiter of whom I am about to describe 



No. 1. 

five talismans. The Spirit of Venus is Hagith, the 
Intelligence Hagiel, and the Demon Redemel. Of 
Jupiter, the Spirit is Bethor, the Intelligence Jophiel, 
and the Demon Hismael. 


No. 1. A talisman of Venus. 

A circular silver uniface talisman pierced with two holes 
close to the edge, possibly for attachment to a garment—the 
plain reverse inclines one to this view. 

Obv. Within an inner circle the magic square of Venus, 
a square containing 49 compartments (7 x 7) with numbers 
so arranged that they cast up to 175 m each direction 
horizontally, vertically, and diagonally, the total of the 
numbers being 1,225, which number is punched at the top 
of the talisman between the edge and the inner circle. 

T 2 
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The workmanship is crude, the lines being scratched on 
and the numbers punched in. An error occurs in the 21st 
compartment where the number 19 should be 12. 

Below the square is the symbol of Venus, the cross and 
circle, a sign representing life from earliest times. It repre¬ 
sents the male and female and is the sign of fertility over 
which Venus specially presides. Hebrew characters repre¬ 
senting KHR. the name answering to number 7, are above 
and at each side of the square. 

The reverse is quite blank. 

Referring to the magic square, astrological talismans 
generally have magic squares upon them. A problem 
familiar to us in our youthful days was how to dispose 
the figures 1 to 9 in nine squares to cast to 15 every 
wa} r , which was successfully accomplished by placing 
5 in the centre. This 3x3 square is the square of 
Saturn, 4x4 square (which we shall presently see) is 
the square of Jupiter, 5 x 5 of Mars, 6 x 6 of the Sun, 
7x7 (as above) Venus, 8x8 Mercury, and 9x9 the 
Moon. 


No. 2. A talisman of Venus and Jupiter. 

A circular talisman of two thin plates of silver with 
design stamped on them and then fastened together. A well- 
executed, careful piece of work. 

Obv. On the right a crowned figure of Jupiter seated 
looking to the left, grasping in his left hand a rod; his right 
hand grasps the left hand of the standing figure of Venus. 
Behind his head his astrological syxnbol and the name of 
his angel SATQ.VIEL. At his feet a bird, probably an 
eagle. The name of the angel, SATQyiEL, is another 
way of writing Zachariel, the angel of Jupiter, one of the 
seven archangels, whose name signifies Justice. 

On the left a standing figure of Venus. She has long 
hair and holds in her right hand a dart, her left hand 
grasping Jupiter's right hand as previously mentioned. 
On her right is her astrological symbol, the cross surmounted 
by a circle as described on the first talisman. Against her 
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head the crescent moon and on her left side the name ot 
her angel, ANAEL. Between the heads of Venus and 
Jupiter appears the zodiacal sign of Taurus, which is the 
night house of Venus, and the forepart of a bull with a star 
before his face. This is the bright morning star always 
associated with this planet. 



No. 2. 

The obverse of this talisman is very similar to that which 
belonged to Catherine de Medici except that, in her speci¬ 
men, Venus is holding a mirror. 

Rev. A square containing 49 compartments, the numbers 
in which are apparently a composition of the magic squares 
of Venus and Jupiter. Above are the astrological symbols of 
Venus and Jupiter, below the zodiacal sign of Taurus. At 
the left the name of the angel, ANAEL, and at the right 
SATQVIEL. 


No. 3. A talisman of Jupiter. 

A circular engraved talisman of silver, pierced at the top 
for suspension. 

Ohv. In the square a centre of 16 compartments (4 x 4), 
the magic square of Jupiter, the numbers being in Hebrew. 
Below the square is the symbol of Jupiter and the number 
136, which is the sum total of the numex - als in the square. 
The name of JOPHIEL, the Intelligence of Jupiter, appears 
in Hebrew on the left side of the square. 2N Vk appears 
above and N2X on the right, Hebrew words answering to 
the numbers of Jupitex*. 
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Rev. In the centre of the upper part of the field the 
kabalistic seal of Jupiter, below it on the right, the kabalistic 
signature of the Intelligence of Jupiter. These are not 
fanciful scrawls, but are produced by kabalism from the 
name of Jupiter and from the name of his Intelligence, 



No. 8. 

Jophiel. On the left the astrological symbol of Jupiter. 
Between the inner circle and the edge is the Latin inscrip¬ 
tion, CONF1RMO O DEVS POTENT1SS1MVS. 

No. 4. A circular talisman of silver of Venus and 
Jupiter , covered each side with symbols. 

Obv. In the centre the magic square of Venus as previously 
described. Above the square on the left H ANA EL (a variety 
of Anael), the Angel of Venus. In the centre the name 
ANAEL. On the right SAGVIN. This Sagun is the 
name of the Third Heaven which is associated with Friday, 
the day of Venus. Above the words is the sign of Life 
which, as before stated, is the symbol of Venus, and also 
the zodiacal signs of Taurus and Libra, the night and day 
houses of Venus. Other signs familiar to occultists and 
kabalists appear, and are recognized as the mysterious 
characters of Venus. On the left of the square appears the 
name SAYMEL. This is interesting, as if it refers to 
Samael, the Angel of Mars, his name on this talisman 
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indicates that the operation was performed (or commenced) in 
the sixth hour of Friday, that hour being under the dominion 
of Mars. At the right of the square the kabalistic words 
CE1CN BVN TAALIE ASTIES. Various magical signs 
are spaced about the field. Between the inner circle and 




No. 4. 

the edge is inscribed : 7. 49. HACIEL INTELLIGENT!A 
VENERIS 157 KEDEMEL DEMONY VENERIS 1252 
BENE SERAPHIM INTELLIGENT!!. The number 157 
should be 175 and the number 1252 should be 1225. It is 
very unusual to find the names of Demons on these talismans, 
and this, with the two numbers incorrectly put on such 
n carefully engraved piece, inclines me to think it was 
prej>ared for black as well as white magic. I have previously 
referred to Hagiel and Kedemel being the names of the 
Intelligence and Demon of Venus, the Bene Seraphim is 
the name answering to the number 1225. 

Rev. In the centre the magic square of Jupiter. The 
square contains sixteen compartments (4x4), the numbers 
in them being so arranged that they cast to 34 in each 
direction, the total being 136. The first compartment of 
the second row is engraved 5 in error for 9. Above the 
square aro five geomuntic characters, being in fact the five 
signs of Lnetitia, one of the geomantic houses presided over 
by Jupiter; his other house being Acquisitio. Laetitia in 
geomancy signifies Joy, Health, and Laughing. Its nature 
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corresponds to Jupiter, its element is airy, and its zodiacal 
sign is Taurus, the night house of Venus, thus emphasizing 
the harmony between Venus and Jupiter. 

Beneath these five geomantic characters is the symbol of 
Jupiter twice shown, also the sign of Sagittarius and the 
sign of Pisces, two signs of the zodiac ruled by Jupiter, 
being respectively his day and night houses. 

At the sides of the square is the kabalistic seal of Jupiter, 
the signature of the Intelligence of Jupiter and the signature 
of the Spirit of Jupiter. Occult signs representing the 
mysterious character of Jupiter appear below the square. 
The name ZEDKIEL (otherwise Zachariel), the Angel of 
Jupiter, also appears. Between the inner circle and the 
edge is inscribed: 4. ABBA 1616 34 ELAB 136 JOPHIEL 
136 HISMAEL ALPHA ET O JEHOVAH JESUS 
PARRACLETUS EMANUELL ACLA ON. Regarding 
the numbers 4, 16, 34, and 136, these refer to the magic 
square; Jophiel is the name of the Intelligence of Jupiter; 
Hismael is the name of the Demon of Jupiter. Elab, Agin, 
and On are mystical names of God extracted by kabalisra 
from the Sacred Writings. For instance, Agla (always 
considered a word of great power and frequently used in 
necromancy) is extracted from the text “Thou art the 
mighty Lord for ever". The remaining words Abba, 
Jehovah, Jesus, Pnrracletus, Emanuel!, and Alpha et 0. 
require no explanation. 

No. 5. A talisman of Jupiter. 

A modern machine-made engraved silver talisman pierced 
at top for suspension. 

Obv. Within an inner circle the magic square of Jupiter 
correctly arranged. Above it the symbol of Jupiter, below 
it the zodiacal sign of Aquarius, signifying the talisman 
was prepared while the planet Jupiter was passing through 
the eleventh sign of the zodiac, Aquarius being (with 
Capricorn) under the dominion of Saturn. 

Rev. Within an inner circle the kabalistic seal of the 
Spirit of Jupiter surmounted by BETH OR, the name of 
that Spirit. 

We have now seen some talismans, and the question 
naturally arises, Are these “fond things vainly in¬ 
vented” or have they any occult or supernatural power ? 
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I hold the opinion they have a power. What then is 
the nature or scope of such power ? I have no doubt 
the power is very largely in the spiritual, intellectual, 
and emotional domains, and that material prosperity 



No. 5. 

is little influenced by them. The Higher Powers seem 
to me (and very reasonably I think) to be little inter¬ 
ested in the goods and material possessions of this 
world, so when I see an effigy of a black cat advertised 
for sixpence, with a statement it will bring untold 
wealth to its purchaser, I am not impressed. Further¬ 
more, I do not believe any one could make a talisman 
to bring him a large and valuable collection of coins 
from an anonymous source. If so, coin collecting (or 
any other collecting for that matter) would be con¬ 
siderably easier and much less expensive. Where then 
is the seat of that power? I do not believe the shape, 
size, or material of the talisman has any influence. 
I do believe the signs, words, and numbers engraved 
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upon it are helpful in attracting a spiritual force, but 
the real power is in the Will of the operator. Alan is 
endowed with a magical power capable of being stirred 
up and brought into activity, and this power consists 
in the Imagination and the Will. The talisman derives 
its true power only by the signification it has in the 
mind of the one who employs it, sustained by a constant 
faith and directed by the power of the will. The symbol 
of the cross availed nothing to Constantine, nor the 
Legend he beheld written above it, but the virtue of 
both was in the Faith of Constantine, that by this 
sigil victory should be his. The virtue of the magic 
word Macabi, previously referred to, was in that which 
it signified to him. the recipient The Macabi of Judas 
(whence he was called Judas Maccabaeus) was extracted 
by kabalism from the sentence on his banner, “ Who 
among the powers is as strong as Jehovah ? ” 

Unintelligenco and superstition have debased this 
in the past and at the present many times, the virtue 
was divorced from its connexion with the operating 
mind and was referred to the substance of the talisman, 
or to the blind observance of times and seasons. The 
preparation for and procedure in making the talisman 
was laborious and meticulous, the life of the belief 
departed, and the vivid realization of the absolute 
power of man over things, animate and inanimate, 
was replaced by a slavish veneration of occnlb forces 
which exercised a fatal and undiscerning tyranny over 
men and over the magus himself. 

I think there can be little doubt an operator having 
a clean body, clean raiment, and a calm tranquil mind, 
will produce better results, especially if he prepares his 
talisman at a peaceful time, when he, himself, is not 
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tired and his will not enfeebled by bodily fatigue; this 
is why the first hour of sunrise is always a favourite 
time for the operation. 

Natural man is not, as many imagine, a self-existent 
being creating his own thoughts, ideas, and feelings; 
but as his physical body is the product of the confluence 
and assimilation of physical atoms, likewise the consti¬ 
tution of his mind is the product of the action of the 
intellectual and emotional elements entering his psychic 
organism. We do not create our own thoughts, but the 
ideas which in pure permanent incorporeal forms exist 
in the astral light reflect their images in the individual 
minds of men and women in the same way as a land¬ 
scape may be reflected in a looking-glass, or the whole 
of the starry sky be mirrored in a drop of pure water. 
These images enter the consciousness of man without 
voluntary effort on his part in the same sense as air 
enters his lungs without his conscious effort to breathe. 
Sometimes they enter against his will and desire, for 
there are thoughts that are not welcome, and again 
there are welcome ones difficult to retain. 

The ideas which enter the field of consciousness act 
on the man’s Imagination and his imagination re-acts 
upon his Will, thereby producing certain states of 
feelings or emotions according to the nature of the 
idea, from the most gross and vulgar passion to the 
highest state of exalted thought. As the food he eats 
determines the state of purity, or impurity, of his 
physical organism, so likewise the thoughts ho harbours, 
and the feelings in which he indulges, determine the 
purity or impurity of his soul. 

Man does not create his thoughts but elaborates 
them from the ideas which he absorbs, in the same 
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sense as his physical body elaborates the food which 
he eats and transforms meat and vegetables into flesh 
and bones. Likewise the mind of man mixes and 
combines ideas, and infuses them with life by the 
power of his Will; and as an impure body may poison 
the surrounding atmosphere, so also the emanations of 
an impure mind will poison the mental atmosphere 
with the products of an impure Imagination rendered 
alive by an evil Will; for the products of thought are 
real and substantial things even if they are invisible 
to gross material eyes, and the Will is a real power 
which may act as far as thoughts may travel. 

As the Will of a strong man can influence a weaker 
mind, as it can bid the magnetic patient sleep, and 
the clairvoyant, see; so it can endue an inert substance 
with an occult force transferred from the inmost indi¬ 
viduality of the operator by a grand mental projection, 
this is Talismanic Magic. 

One more question arises, Is the talisman of virtue 
to one person only ? It is held by many students, by 
the great majority in fact, that if the talisman passes 
from the possession of the one who made it, or for 
whom it was made, it becomes a dead talisman, its 
power having left it. With this view I am not in 
agreement. I agree there can be no doubt a talisman 
is the most effective to the person who actually prepares 
it for himself, next it is effective to a person who has 
had it specially made for himself, but I think it will 
have some power for any one who becomes possessed 
of it provided (and this is of the first importance) he 
exercises his Will upon it. The occasion or accident 
of being in the presence of a number of talismans will 
confer no advantage, if it were otherwise we should 
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expect to find our friends in the British Museum, 
where there are hundreds if not thousands, of talismans 
of all kinds, the most fortunate beings on earth. They 
may be so. Our friends can tell us. But I expect we 
shall find them on the average neither more nor less 
fortunate than the majority of their fellow beings. 
No—the Will Power is the key that must be used to 
unlock the door. 

In effect the seat of the power of the soul is in the 
Will of the Man, which is the great magical agent, 
the instrument in the development of all interior 
faculties, the life of conscious act, and the sole informing 
principle of mystic rites and ceremonies. 

William Gilbert. 



XVI. 


TWO NOTES ON ENGLISH COINS. 

[See Plate XIX.] 

1. THE SUPPOSED HALFPENCE OF KING JOHN. 

The “ Short Cross Problem ” is now happily settled 
and both Richard I and John are provided securely 
with coins. The solution of this problem has, however, 
raised another which has not yet received all the 
attention it deserves. 

In the days when collectors were still searching 
assiduously for coins which bore the name of King 
John, there was discovered a class of round silver 
halfpence of about the right date which bore the 
legend lOhTSNHGS. These coins were naturally 
claimed as supplying at any rate a fragment of the 
missing coinage, and a number of triumphant letters 
concerning them were published in Sainthill’s Olla 
Podrida (vol. i (1844), pp. 215-18; ii (1853), pp. 158-9). 
In Grueber’s handbook (p. 42), which was published in 
1889, they are mentioned as English coins, and even 
as late as 1903 in the Murdoch sale catalogue they 
were regarded as unquestionably coins of our English 
King John. The only symptoms I have seen of a 
change of opinion are that neither Hawkins, Oman, 
nor Brooke refers to them. Yet no one, I think, would 
nowadays claim these halfpence as part of the regular 
English coinage, a by-product of the short cross series. 

Let me first describe the coins: 
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Obverse. 

Filleted head to r. within 
a beaded circle, cut off at 
the neck by a row of 
annulets. 


Reverse. 

Cross potent within a 
beaded circle; in each 
angle of the cross, facing 
inwards, is a fleur-de-lis. 


I. >HOfi7SNNGS: *GIlIS:DG:[Ii * * * liJIHQ: 

[PI. XIX. 1.] 

Wt. 8-8 grains. (Sainthill, i, PI. 21, no. 23 ; Montagu 
Sale, 1896, lot 385; British Museum.) 


II. Unrecorded. *eilIS:7S:[U * *]V0: 

(Sainthill, i, PI. 21, no. 25.) 

III. *ION7mNGS: HMR[7i * * B]IiVHC-' 

[PL XIX. 2.] 

Wt. 8-3 grains. (Sainthill, ii, PI. 28, no. 3; British 
Museum.) 

IV. HhlONHNNeS: +R7TVIiBUVHU: 

The same die as no. III. The same die as nos. Ill 

and V. 

[PL XIX. 3.] 

Wt. 9-5 grains. (Murdoch Sale, 1903, lot 271; Lord 
Grantley’s Collection.) 

V. *XOH7mN6S *[*]7T[‘]LBIIVHU: 

The same die as nos. Ill 
and IV. 

[Pl. XIX. 4.] 

Wt 8-7 grains. (Sainthill, i, PI. 21, no. 24 ; Montagu 
Sale, 1896, lot 384 ; British Museum.) 

VI. ]7SMN[ »i<ROGGR[* * *]N 

[Pl. XIX. 6.] 

Wt. 8-6 grains. (British Museum ; perhaps the same 
as Sainthill, ii, p. 159.) 

VII. ]OHSNN[ ]RD€IHK[ 

(Lindsay, Remarkable Medieval Coins , Pl. 3, no. 45.) 

Ruding mentions in vol. i (p. 181) a halfpenny of 
London in the possession of the Earl of Pembroke. 
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It was presumably the same as or similar to nos. Ill, 
IV. and V in the list. These appear to be all the 
recorded specimens. In the Bergne sale catalogue, 
1873, it is remarked that six of these coins were 
discovered in Ireland “about 30 years ago”. The above 
list probably includes these six coins. The coin no. V 
may not be identical with that mentioned in Sainthill, 
vol. ii, p. 159, in which case nine coins in all are on 
record. 

It will be as well to examine the reasons why these 
coins cannot be attributed to King John of England. 
There are three main reasons, provided by the weight, 
the type, and the moneyers. The average weight of 
these coins is about 8$ grains; the average weight 
of a penny of King John is 22 grains. These half¬ 
pence are therefore considerably too light. The type 
of the coins does not agree with the English coins 
of the time. One would expect that a halfpenny of 
the short cross period would bear some form of short 
cross, as indeed the earlier of John’s Irish halfpence do. 
Instead, we find a type distantly related to coins of 
Stephen, and following closely a coin of William the 
Lion of Scotland. Neither of these arguments is con¬ 
clusive ; a third, however, seems to me to be so. If 
these coins were struck as the halfpence corresponding 
to the short cross coinage, they must certainly have 
been struck by the same moneyers. Of the three 
legible moneyers’ names Elis, Raul, and Roger, none 
occur on short cross pennies of John, though they 
do occur on short cross coins at other periods. An 
Elis is known at London and Oxford in class VII 
(Henry III). A Raul is known at London, Exeter, 
and Northampton in classes I and II (Henry II- 
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Richard I). A Rauf\ but not a Raul, occurs at London, 
Canterbury, Chichester, Lincoln, and Winchester in 
class V (John). The London moneyer later spells his 
name as Raulf but never in this reign. A Roger is 
known in classes VI-VII (Henry Ill-Edward I) at 
Canterbury, class I (Henry II) at Exeter, but never 
during the reign of King John. It would be impossible, 
then, to maintain, as was at one time done, that the 
moneyers who struck the Johannes halfpence were 
moneyers of King John of England. 

It is equally impossible to attribute these coins to 
the reign of John in Ireland. The coinage of John 
there falls into two well-defined periods. The first 
coinage was of halfpence and farthings [PI. XIX. 8-10 ] 
and was issued when John was still only Lord of 
Ireland (1185-1199). The second was of pence as well 
as halfpence and farthings, and was issued when he 
was also king of England. For the first coinage we 
have no specific order, but that it already existed 
is implied in the grant of Leinster to William Marshal, 
Earl of Pembroke, by Henry II in 1189. In this 
document the King reserves amongst other things the 
right of coinage (Hargreaves MSS., vol. 313, fol. 43 b). 
As John is not known to have used the title Lord of 
Ireland before 1185, the coinage probably commenced 
during his visit to Ireland in that year. It was still 
being struck in 1200, for in the document appointing 
Meiler Fitz Henry Justiciar of Ireland in that year 
John reserved to himself all the prerogatives of the 
crown, including “monetam et cambium” (Aquilla 
Smith, Num. Chron., 1863, p. 160). For the second 
coinage we have perhaps the order in the docu¬ 
ment appointing John de Grey Justiciar of Ireland 

u 
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in. 1210. A new coinage was then ordered, to be 
current equally in England and Ireland and to consist 
of round pence, halfpence, and farthings (Ruding, 
Annals, p. 180, sub 1210). The moneyers in the earlier 
series are all well known; they are Adam, Hugh, 
Nicholas, Norman, Roberd, Thomas, aud Turgod at 
Dublin; Gefrei, Marcus, and Willelm at Waterford; 
Walter and Simund at the Ril. (? Kil) and Ren (? Ken) 
mints (?Kilkenny). Of the later series the moneyers 
are Iohan, Roberd, and Willelm P. at Dublin; Wace and 
Willelm at Limerick; Willelm at Waterford. None 
of the names on our halfpence occur in this list; this 
seems fairly conclusive evidence that the coins were not 
struck by the English King John in Ireland. We have 
again the corroborative evidence of weight. John’s 
Irish halfpence of both issues consistently weigh over 
10 grains, in fact, precisely half the English penny, as 
they should. The types of both his issues are related 
naturally to the English coinage of the time. Neither 
of these qualifications is filled by the Johannes half- 
pence, and we therefore cannot regard them as an 
Irish issue of our King John. We are forced instead 
to find some other John for whom the coins may have 
been struck. 

Let us therefore examine now what evidence there 
is for the date, the place, and the attribution of these 
coins. The presence of moneyers’ names makes it fairly 
certain that these are coins of the British Isles, for at 
this time moneyers’ names only occur elsewhere in 
Scandinavia, and there is nothing that I know of to 
connect the coins with it. The most important point 
is probably that the only recorded find spot is Ireland 
where, as we have seen, six were found. The only 
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coins whicli they follow closely in design are pennies 
of the first type of William the Lion of Scotland 
[PI. XIX. 11], a type ultimately derived from coins of 
Stephen. William came to the throne.in 1165; one 
would therefore expect these coins to have been made 
not very long alter this date. The resemblance is 
confined to the reverse; the obverse of the halfpence 
has an unusual profile type and is distinguished from 
all regal coins of the time by the absence of any marks 
of royalty. The figure bears neither crown nor sceptre, 
and the name is not followed by any form of title; 
this occurs also on some of the Crusader coins. One 
might therefore expect them to be issued not by a king 
but by some person without royal authority. Again, 
the use of the form D6 with the moneyers’ names, 
while not confined strictly to Scotland and Ireland, is 
much commoner there than elsewhere; for instance, 
Folpolt de Pert in Scotland and Willelmus de Wa ... 
in Ireland. On one group of Johannes halfpence the 
letter T is indicated by the form C, which does not 
occur, so far as I know, on short cross coins. It is 
found, however, on a few Irish pieces of the time, such 
as some of the farthings with the legend PHCRIGI. 

We must therefore look for a ruler named John of 
the late twelfth century in either Ireland or Scotland 
who would have been in a position to issue a coinage 
of his own. By a fortunate chance precisely such 
a ruler is known to us, and, what is more, is already 
known to have struck coins. 

In a hoard of coins found in Ulster in the early 
nineteenth century there were a number of farthings 
which bore on the obverse the legend P2STRIGI. 
The hoard contained mostly short cross pennies and 

U 2 
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Irish pennies of John as king. There were, however, 
a few Irish halfpence and farthings of the earlier issue 
and five pennies of William the Lion. In publishing 
this hoard (Num. Chron., 1863, p. 149) Aquilla Smith 
produced strong arguments for attributing these far¬ 
things to the rule of John de Courci, Justiciar of 
Ireland during part of the reign of Henry II. 

This tumultuous character, whose exploits have 
entered the realm of mythology and are still remem¬ 
bered in Ireland, is too well known to require any 
historical discussion here. Suffice it to recall the chief 
events of his life. In 1176 he accompanied William 
Fitz Aldelm, Henry II’s minister, to Ireland. In the 
next year he conducted an epic campaign in Ulster 
on his own responsibility, and seized it for himself. 
In 1180 he married the daughter of the King of Man, 
thereby acquiring serai-regal status, although the 
marriage of course conferred no title on him. He 
became Chief Justice of Ireland in 1185, from which 
post he was removed in 1189. He retired to his northern 
estates till 1204, when he left Ireland ; the rest of his 
life was spent in a series of miscellaneous adventures 
which have been magnified to heroic dimensions, but 
do not concern us here. 

The farthings attributed by Aquilla Smith to John 
de Courci fall into three classes. They all have on 
one side the legend PHTRIGI, though in the first 
class the letter C replaces the more usual T. This 
class reads on the reverse 60HNDQ.VRGI, interpreted 
as a form of loan d' Curd. The second class has 
a similar obverse, and reads DG DVNO on the reverse 
[PI. XIX. 6] ; the third class, also with a similar obverse, 
reads CRKCFEVF on the reverse [PI. XIX. 7]. These 
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legends clearly indicate the mints of Downpatrick and 
Carrickfergus. The type of the second class, the 
Downpatrick farthings, is a distant copy of the reverse 
of William the Lion’s third type of sterling the crescent 
and pellet type [PI. XIX. 12 ], dated by Burns from 
about 1175 to after 1189. The first and third types 
resemble the reverses of some of John’s halfpence as 
Lord of Ireland [PI. XIX. 8 and 9]. Aquilla Smith 
thought that those with John de Courci’s name were 
struck before his fall from power in 1189, those with 
only the mint names Down and Carrickfergus were 
struck after that date. 

Several close points of analogy exist between these 
three types of farthings and the Johannes halfpence. 
In the first place the lettering is very similar to that 
on these farthings ; in particular the G for T occurs on 
both. Secondly the use of DG for “ of” occurs on the 
farthings, both in the mint-name DG DVNO and in 
the ruler’s name D' Q.VRGX. Though the types are 
not identical, both farthings and halfpence are copied 
from coins of William the Lion. There is therefore 
much to connect these halfpence with the established 
coinage of John de Courci. 

A possible difficulty occurs in the reverse legends. 
It will be seeu that the legends in the list above do 
not agree with those previously published. After 
a close examination of the coins themselves, I have no 
doubt that the legends suggested here for nos. I, III, V, 
and VI, the coins in the British Museum, are correct. 
In the original publications it was conjectured that 
the final won! on no. I was PING for Winchester or 
PIIlTVNG for Wilton, and on nos. III-V was LVNDG 
for London. There is no doubt that these legends and 
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the consequent mint attributions are wrong. On the 
other hand the legends, as road by myself, do not 
suggest any close analogies with the Downpatrick or 
Carrickfergus coins, nor even any obvious mints. The 
coin no. I, of Elis, may read Elis de Diveline or some 
similar legend. This would be intelligible, for during 
the period between 1185 and 1189 John de Courci 
could have struck coins at Dublin. Coin no. II, also 
of Elis , might also be of Dublin; I am doubtful if the 
7? which Sainthill read is correct. There is, however, 
no mint-name to be made of the coins III-V, all from 
the same reverse die. The name is clearly Raul Blunt, 
a different Raul from the well-known Scotch moneyer 
of the period whose name was Raul Derling. Coins VI 
and VII do not add much; one is too ill preserved, 
the other probably misread. The letters recorded for 
no. VII suggest no obvious mint. To my mind the 
name of Raul Blunt provides the clue to all these coins. 
This is certainly the Christian name and surname of 
the same moneyer. At this period similar legends 
occur both on the coins of England and Scotland, for 
instance, Roger of R. or John Chic on the short cross 
coins of Canterbury or Peris Adam at Roxburgh. 

I suggest that all these reverse names should be read as 
the moneyer’s Christian and surnames, not as moneyer’s 
name and mint. De is intelligible in either case; we 
have the analogy both of Willelmus de Wa... for De 
with a mint name and Goan d' Qurci for D‘ with 
a surname at this period. I suggest therefore that the 
moneyers’ names were Elis de Diveline (i.e. Dublin), 
Raul Blunt, and Roger, perhaps de Man, and that these 
may have been John de Courci's moneyers at the mints 
of Downpatrick and Carrickfergus. 
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That some such coinage as this was already in 
existence in Ireland seems to be implied in the ordi¬ 
nance of John dated 1207 (Aquilla Smith, Num. Chron ., 
1863, p. 161), in which he says "nullus vendat vel 
emat per aliam monetam quam per monetam nostram 
Hibemie, quoniam earn per totum regnum currere 
volumus et non aliam ”. This implies the existence 
of a competitive coinage, which was presumably of 
poorer quality than the English. This is supplied by 
the coins of John de Courci which are consistently 
a grain or two lighter than the corresponding coins of 
John. Further, the fact that John as Lord of Ireland 
struck both round halfpence and farthings suggests, 
perhaps, that there were already in existence halfpence 
as well as farthings which required replacement. The 
great rarity of the John de Courci’s halfpennies may 
be partly due to their suppression when John’s new 
and prolific mints were opened. 

There is one further problem connected with these 
coins, namely, whom the head on the obverse is intended 
to represent. In an article published in the Num. 
Chron., 1864, p. 96, Aquilla Smith proved beyond doubt 
that the full-face head on the halfpennies of John as 
Lord of Ireland represented not the ruler himself, who 
was then but a child, but St. John the Baptist. This 
head appeal's to wear a fillet, and has no regal emblems. 
The question arises as to whether the profile head on 
the John de Courci halfpence, which is also filleted, 
represents the ruler or the saint. Beneath the neck 
of this head there is consistently placed a row of 
annulets. It would be possible to interpret these as 
either drops of blood or as a coat of chain mail. I am 
strongly inclined to regard them as the latter, though 
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I do not think this can be proved. We know from 
explicit statements that he was devoted to the cult of 
St. Patrick. We know also that he founded the Priory 
of St. John at Downpatrick in 1183 (Nutn. Chron ., 
1864, p. 112); but it seems to me that a “ baronial” 
coinage such as this would be struck on the analogy 
of the irregular issues of the reign of Stephen, where 
each baron struck in his own name and with his own 
effigy. 

When this article was already partly written, I re¬ 
ceived from Mr. J. B. Caldecott a letter in which he 
suggested, entirely independently, the same attribution 
for these halfpence. I regal’d this as a strong confirma¬ 
tion of my view. The possibility of reattribution as 
interesting as this will, I hope, help to direct the 
attention of numismatists to the most neglected branch 
of British numismatics, the Irish series. 


2. AN ADMISSION TICKET TO THE CEREMONY OF 
TOUCHING? 

On PI. XIX. 18 is illustrated a copper ticket in the 
British Museum which escaped the vigilant eyes of 
the editors of Mcdallic Illustrations. It has never yet 
been published, and is of sufficient interest to deserve 
a short notice. The following is a description of the 
piece: 

Obv. A reproduction on a minute scale of the seated figure 
of Henry VIII which was first used on the 
sovereigns of his third coinage in 1545. Around 
it is the legend HOCOPVSDEb The initial 
mark is a harp. 

Rev. In five lines the legend ANNVNCIATIO BEAT/t. 
VIRCINIS 1640. 
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Its diameter is 1^ in. and it is struck on a thin 
sheet of copper by the same process as the Harrington 
farthings. The small bite from the side is caused by 
a fault in the mechanism of punching the flan from 
the sheet. Similar mistakes often occur on the farthings. 
The letters, though not the figures of the date, are 
struck in the die with punches, and two at least of 
them, A and P, contain slight flaws which are repro¬ 
duced exactly on some of the shillings of the Tower 
Mint with the mint-mark Triangle (1639-40). It is 
therefore certain that this piece is a product of the 
Royal Mint in or about that time. 

The purpose of the piece is not self-evident. The 
reappearance of the portrait of Henry VIII in 1640, 
almost but not quite a century after the Act of 
Supremacy, defies explanation. Neither obverse nor 
reverse legend appeal's to have any connexion with him. 
The seated figure may have been regarded merely as 
a regal effigy, but no one could have mistaken the 
face with its massive rounded beard, even on this small 
scale, for Charles I. 

The following possible explanation of the ticket 
occurred to Miss Farquhar and myself independently. 
On page 85 of her book on Royal Charities (British 
Numismatic Journal, vol. xii, p. 123) is reproduced 
the draft of a letter from Charles I to Sir William 
Parkhurst, Warden of the Mint, giving instructions 
concerning certain admission tickets to the ceremony 
of Touching for the King's Evil. The letter is dated 
April 1, 1640. In it occurs the following passage: 

Our pleasure is and wee doe hereby will and coiuand 
you to give present order unto our servant Edw d Greene, 
chief Graver of our Mint, to mako both presently and 
from time to time such number of tokens of bras, Copper 
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and such other metnll as our Sergant shall give directions 
for under his handwriting, every one of w* h to be in 
bredthe the compasse of an Angell and that the said 
Tokens be returned to the Warden of our Mint, whereby 
he may know what number of Angells have been expended 
in this our said service (Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
vol. cclxxxvi, April 1st). 

Miss Farquhar lamented the fact that there could 
be found no ticket or tickets to correspond with this 
order. Obviously the fact that they had to bo returned 
to the Warden of the Mint made it unlikely that many 
would survive. The new piece cannot have been the 
one ordered in 1635, since the date it bears is five 
years too late. The instructions were, however, to 
strike such pieces “ both presently and from time to 
time”, and our piece may well belong to the second 
category. It is precisely “ in bredthe the compasse of 
an Angell The obverse legend is most suitable to 
a ceremony half religious, half magical such as this; 
in fact Miss Farquhar has already suggested that 
a piece with the same legend, HOC OPVS DEI, and 
the reverse legend BEATI PACIFICl may have some 
connexion with this rite (Christraass, Copper and Billon 
Coins , p. 60; Montagu, Num. Chron., 1885, pp. 78-9; 
Copper Coins, p. 5; Sale, Fourth Portion, lot 15; Miss 
Farquhar, B N.J. XIII, p. 123). The reverse legend 
must indicate a date, Lady Day, or March 25, which 
since it falls near Easter may have been the day on 
which the ceremony was held in this year. This piece 
seems therefore to fill precisely the requirements of the 
ticket ordered in the letter, and except for the presence 
of the figure of Henry VIII, for which I do not pretend 
to account, the explanation seems satisfactory. 

Derek Allen. 
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MUHAMMADAN COINS IN THE CONVENT OF THE 
FLAGELLATION, JERUSALEM. 

The Museum at the Convent of the Flagellation in 
Jerusalem possesses a small but very interesting collection 
of Muhammadan coins. Before the War the collection was 
at the large Convent of the Saint-Sanveur de la Custodie de 
la Terre Sainte. It. had been assembled by Father Giacinto 
Tonizza 1 2 who had also prepared a summary catalogue. 
During the War it had to be hidden, like other valuable 
collections, from the Turks. Some pieces were, however, 
unavoidably lost. When the Studium Biblicum Francis* 
canum at the Flagellation was created the Museum collec¬ 
tions at the Saint-Sauveur were transferred there, where 
they found a suitable dwelling-place. Thanks to the manu¬ 
script catalogue (in Italian) of Father Tonizza it was an 
easy matter to rearrange the Muhammadan coins (Umaiyad 
and ‘Abbasid). The following is a brief list: 

I. Coins of Sassanian type (17 pieces in all): 

(а) Umaiyad Governors. 

with Khusmu II’s name: Nih. 25. 

'Ubaidallah ibu Ziyad : Basra 59, 61; Nih. uncertain 
date. 

al-Hajjftj ibn Yasuf: Bidl&pQr 81; Istakhr 80. 

(б) 'Abbdsid Governors in Tabaristun. 1 

'Umar ibn al-‘Alft (name in Pehlevi): 120. 

„ „ (name in Ku6c): 122, 124, 128. 

Said : 125, 127. 

Ham: 188. 

Mukatil: 139. 

Apzut coins: 134, 189. 


1 Bom at Celleni in the province of Viterbo, Italy, on the 
16th July, 1866, he died Bishop of Tripoli (Libya) on the 19th April, 
1935. 

2 There is one example of Khurshld the Ispahbad of TabaristSn 
dated 106. 
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Atzut coins (with name Mn'add in Kufic in the margin): 
138 [fig. 1]. This is unique. 



Fio. 1. 


II. Coins of Byzantine type (20 pieces). 

III. Pure Muhammadan type (195 pieces): 

(a) Umaiyad : Af 4 ; At 108 ; JE 88. 

X: years 79, 94, 95, 98. 

At: Aidaghir-Khuna 90, 94, 95 (2 specimens) 
Istnkbr 96, 97 (2), 98 (2); nl-Basra 100 (8), 101 (2) 
ai-Balkh 115; al-Taimara 96; al-Jazira 129, 130 
Hulwan 93 [fig. 2] 3 ; Darabjird 92 (2). 95 (2), 97 



Fio. 2. 

Damascus 80, 88, 90, 93, 94, 98. 100, 102, 117. 121; 
Ramhurmuz 90; SabQr 92 (2), 97; SQs 94 ; Sttk al- 
Ahwnz 94, 96 (3); Kirm&n 94, 103 ; al-Kdfa 100, 
101, 128 (2) [Interregnum]; Mali! 97; al-Mubaraka 


* This is the only recorded coin of this mint under the 
Umaiyads. 
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119; Marw 91, 92, 95; Herat 91; Wasit 85 (3), 
87, 88, 89 (3), 90 (S), 91 (3), 93 (8), 94, 95 (2), 96 (2), 
98, 99 (2), 105, 106, 107(2), 108, 109, 112, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 119 (2), 120, 121 (2), 128 (2), 124 (2), 125, 
126 (2), 127, 129, 130. 

JE: (i) with symbols: triangle, vase, pomegranate, 
eagle or dove in flight; tree or palm-branch, can¬ 
delabra (12 specimens in all). 

(ii) with name of mint: al-Urdunn (3); Iliya (4); 
Ba'albekk (4); Harr&n (1); Hints (3) [one with 
jerboa instead of elephant]; Darabjird (2) ; Damas¬ 
cus (16); Tabarlya (5); 'Amman (1); 'Askalan (2) 
[like that in Num. Chrotu, 1935, PI. IX. 5]; Rakka 
(1); Ramin (4). 

(iii) with mint and date: Damascus: 11[-], 12[-], 
126; Wasit 120, 12 x. 

(b) 'Abbasid (298 specimens): 

al-Saffah: At: al-Basra 133, 134 (2), 136 (2); al-Kofn 
188, 134, 186. 

al-Mansdr: N : Madtnat al Salam 157. 

At: al-Basra 140, 141 (2), 142, 143,144, 145, 146(8), 
147; al-liaiy 146, 147; al-Muhammadlya 149 (2), 
150, 151, 152, 158 (2), 155, 158'; al-'Abbastya 156; 
al-Knfa 137, 140, 14i, 145, 146 (2); Madtnat al- 
Salam 148, 149, 150, 151, 152,158,154, 155,156 (2), 
157 (2), 158 (4). 

al-M&hdi: A”; al-Muhammadlya 167. 

At : Armlniya 167 : al-Basra 161, 165 (2), 167; Ma¬ 
dina Jaiy 162; al-Samiya 165; al-'Abbuslya 161; 
al-Muhammadlya 160 (2), 168, 166, 167; Madtnat 
al-Salam 159 (2), 160 (3), 161 (2), 162 (2), 163 (2), 
164 (8). 

al-Rngbid : Ai 53: Balkb 186 (2), 187 (3), 189 ; Jaiy 182; 
Madina Zaranj 181 ; al-Muhammadlya 180, 181 (3), 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189 (2), 190, 191; 
Madtnat al-Salam 173 (2), 179 (2), 180 (3), 181 (8), 
182(2), 183,184,185 (8>, 1S6,1S7(2), 188(2), 189(3), 
191, 193 (2); Uncertain 170, 185, 18[-]. 

al-Amln : Ai 4 : Balkh 196 ; Madtnat al-Salam 195 (8). 
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al-Ma’mnn: SL : Misr 217. 

At 4 : al-Knfa 205 ; al*Muhammadrya 201; Madlnat 
al-Salam 198, 199. 

al-Mu'tasim : At : Damascus 225. 
al-Mutawakkil: At: Damascus 247. 

al-Mu'tamid: ill 4: Samarra 276; Madlnat al-Salam 
276; Nislbln 278, 274. 

al-Mu'tadid : At 18: al-Ahwaz 2S1, 288 ; al-Basra 289 ; 
T us tor-mill al-Ahwaz 2S9 ; Samarra 282 ; Madlnat 
al-Salam 2S0, 281 (2), 285; al-Sh&ab 281; al-Mosul 
284 ; Nislbln 285; Wasit 281. 

al-Muktafl: At 16: al-Rafika 292; Ra’s al-'Ain 290; 
Samarra 294; Madlnat al-Salam 291, 292; 294 (2), 
295 (4); Hulwfin 294 ; al-Knfa 290; Nislbln 289, 
290; Wasit 292. 

al-Muktadir: At 49: al-Ahwaz 319; al-Basra 307; 
Harran 815; Ru's-al-'Ain 301; Samarra 29S, 300, 
301,305, 308, 312, 316 ; al-Shaab 80S; Shu-is 303 ; 
TnrsOs 319; al-Knfa 299, 303, 308, 309, 311, 317; 
Madlnat al-Salam 297 (2), 298, 301, 302, 303, 306, 
307, 308, 309 (2), 310 (2), 311 (2), 312 (2), 318 (2), 
817, 318 (8), 319 (2), 320 (3); Mosul 302. 

al-Kahir: At 13: al-Basra 320 (2); Hulw&n 820; Sa¬ 
marra 321 ; al-Knfa 321; Madlnat al-Salam 321 (7); 
Wasit 321. 

al-Radl: At 20: al-Ahwaz 323; al-Rafika 822, 323; 
Samarra 823; Madlnat al-Salam 322 (2), 828 (3), 
824, 325 (8), 826 (2), 327 (2), 328, 329; Wasit 823. 
al-Muttakl: At 8: al-Basra 330, 832 (2). 

al-Mustakfl: At 5: al-Knfa 344; Madlnat al-Salam 333 
(2), 834 ; Wasit 338. 

Also the following 21 bronze coins: 

Without dale (2 specimens); Damascus (8 with date 
obliterated); Rafika 189 (8 specimens); Itamla 227 
(4); Kinnisrln 182 ; al-Knfa (5 illegible dates); Mosul 
205 (2); Uncertain 168. 

Coins of various dynasties: 

Tuluntds : Ahmad ibn Tnlnn: At: Rafika 268. 
Khumarawaih: AI : Rafika 273. 
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I khshi dids : Muhammad ftl-Ikhehld : At: Damascus 

333 (2). 

Abu-l-Kasim: At: Tabarlya 840, 8[—]. 

Saxaxids : Isma 'll ibn Ahmad : At: Andarftba 293. 

Nnsr II ibn Ahmad: At: nl-Sb&sb 338. 

Ntlh I ibn Nasr II: At: Bukhara 837; Nlsa- 
bar 340. 

Hamdanids : Nflsir al-Daula: At: Madlnat al-Salflm 
830. 

Nasir al-Daula and Saif al-Daula: At: 
Antiochia (?) 331; Madlnat al-Sal&m 
831(4); Mosul 344; Wasit 331. 

Buwaihids : 'Imad al-Daula: At: Uncertain 324. 

'Imad al-Daula and Mu'izz al-Daula : At: 
al-Basra 837; Tustar-min-al-Ahrrtlz 
334; 'Madlnat al-Salftm 884 (2), 835(2). 

Mu'izz al-Daula and Rukn al-Daula : At: 
al-Kafa 341 ; Madlnat al-Salam 842, 
345. 

Rukn al-Daula and ‘Adud al-Daula: At: 

NlsabOr? 

Sallarids : Marzabfin ibn Muhammad : At: Armenia 

333 [fig. 8]. 


Fio. 8. 

Fatimid coins : 13. 

Aiyubid coins : 131. 

Coins of the Mamluk Sultans : 4C. 

[P&re] Paulin Lemaire. 


Not yet classi¬ 
fied. 
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ROMAN COINS FROM POOLE HARBOUR. 

A small hoai'd of 34 antoniniani found in an allotment at 
the east end of Week’s Quay near Poolo Harbour in May 
1936 and declared Treasure Trove after an inquest held by 
Mr. J. W. Miller, II.M. Coroner, was sent to the British 
Museum for examination. 

It contained the following coins (references to Cohen, 
Monnaies/rappees sous VEmpire JRomaine (2nd ed.)): 

Gordian III. C. 53, 97, 105 (2), 109 (2), 118, 156, 
160 (2), 167, 212, 253, 312, 353 (2), 383 (2). 

Philip I. 3,9,165,198,244. 

Philip II. 17, 54, 57. 

Otacilia. 5, 43. 

Trajan Decius. 37. 

Etruscilla. 19 (2). 

Trebonianus Gallus. 88. 

Volusian. 25. 

Valerian I. 280. 

J. A. 


ERRATA. 

Page 160: The illustration above no. 3 is of the coin 
described on p. 162. 

Page 161: The illustration to 5 a is of coin no. 5. 
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Catalogue <les Monnaies Arabcs ct Turques du Cabinet Royal 
des Midaillcs du 31 usee National de CopenJiague.. By 
J. 0strup. Levin and Munksgaard, Copenhagen. 1938. 
Pp. 867, 7 plates. 13s. 6d. 

This Catalogue of the Arabic and Turkish Coins in the 
Copenhagen Museum was compiled by the late Professor 
0strup. Although the author modestly described himself 
in his preface as merely “ un dilettante sur le terrain de la 
numismatique ”, his work furnishes oriental numismatists 
with an important survey and classification of material to 
which their attention might not otherwise be directed. 
Most classes of Muhammadan coins are represented in the 
work with the exception of those of Persia and the countries 
to the east, a very considerable lacuna. Some 3,000 coins 
in all are described and, where known, their denominations 
noted. The Arabic legends are given throughout in a some¬ 
what pedantic and not always consistent transliteration in 
Roman script, and a translation is added. Much space might 
have been saved by collecting the legends at the end in an 
appendix. Interesting details of provenance are interspersed 
throughout, and at the end there is a table of Oriental coin* 
finds made in Denmark. The Plates, which are very well 
executed, are unfortunately limited to seven. The reverse 
of coin no. 28 is photographed upside down. The illustra¬ 
tion of the Umaiyad dinar (no. 99) seems to mo to indicate 
that the early date a.h. 75 given to it by the author is very 
much open to question. The Abo Muslim coin (no. 176) 
does not read .ux* jj> 1 but .w*** J! “Amir of the 
family of Muhammad ”. 

One section of the Catalogue which I have lmd occasion 
to examine very carefully, with the added advantage of casts 
of the coins themselves kindly sent me by Mr. (ialster, has 
been very disappointing. Th*-se are the Muhammadan coins 
of Sassaniun type struck by Unmiyad governors in the 
Pastern Provinces (nos. 61-69) and by 'AbbUsid governor's 
in fabaristan (nos. 70-90). Of these, nos. 61 and 69 are not 
Muhammadan at all but Sas^aninn; no. 67 is dated 60 
and not 72. no. 71, 95 not 105, no. 78, 120 not 130, and 
89, 141 and not 142. In this last case the so-called 
xcu. ennox., vou sun, series X 
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« caracteres arabcs ” are Pehlevi. On coin no. 86 the doubt¬ 
ful Arabic word is quite clearly in Kufic script Yahyd , 
one of the known governors, and the date is really 129 and 
not 139. Coins from 91 to 98 were issued by the Ispnhbads 
or native princes of Tabaristfiu before the Aral) conquest of 
the country and do not therefore belong to a Catalogue 
of Arab Coins. [Nos. 94 and 98 incidentally should be dated 
91 and 95 respectively.] The coin (No. 72) which is ascribed 
to the governor Khalid and dated 119 is actually an anony¬ 
mous or afzot coin with the date 136. The blame for the 
inaccuracies in this section does not lie, however, with the 
author but, miraVdc dictu, with his colleague Professor 
Arthur Christensen, who described these particular coins. 
If Professor Christensen had taken the trouble to consult 
Olshausen’s Die Pcldewi-Lcgendcn, written ns long ago as 
1843, in which these Copenhagen coins were already 
described, he would have avoided disseminating error and 
would have incidentally extended his well-known Sassanian 
researches to a subject in which he is singularly inexpert. 

In spite of the above unfortunate blemishes we must 
indeed be grateful to Professor 0strup for his painstaking 
labour of love, and also to the Carlsberg Foundation for 
their financial support of a publication of this nature. Larga 
fluant. J. W. 


Myntgravor Ivar Throndsens Medaljcr, Jetongcr oy Worker. 

By R. Stoker and Hans Holst. Oslo: Asckelnutg & Co. 

1937. Pp. 200, 48 plates. 15s. 

This book, issued as a publication of the University of 
Oslo’s Coin Cabinet through the generosity of Director Johan 
Jorgensen, covers the lifework of the great Norwegian 
medallist Ivar Throndsen; nearly 500 medals dating from 
1881 to 1930 are described and the majority illustrated. The 
book has been perhaps illustrated too freely. Much of the 
work was naturally executed to order and the artist had 
really little say in it. A better impression would have 
been made if the illustrations had been limited to specimens 
in which the medallist had been allowed free scope for his 
creative power and his unusual gift for composition. 

The introduction by Mr. Holst, with an English summary, 
deals with the history of the rise of a native school of 
medallists in Norway in the late nineteenth century and its 
secure establishment by Throndsen. The volume, which is 
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admirably indexed, is a fine memorial to tlie artist, who 
died in 1982 at the age of 78, and to the patriotism of its 
authors and Director Jorgensen. It should do much to 
make the artist’s work more widely known. J. A. 

The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Dehli. By 
H. Nelson Wright. Published for the Government of 
India. Delhi. Obtainable from the High Commissioner 
for India, India House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, or 
through any bookseller. Pp. xx-f 422, 24 plates and 
map. 45s. 

The coinage of the Sultans of Dehli has long been 
Mr. Nelson Wright’s special interest, and this volume, which 
is based on the fine collection in the Delhi Museum, now 
including the Nevill and Nelson Wright Collections, is 
planned as a Corpus of the subject. Coins are included 
from collections all over the world, and the result shows 
what remarkable progress our knowledge of the period has 
made since the publication of Edward Thomas’s classic 
work in 1871. Mr. Nelson Wright describes roughly five 
times as many coins as Thomas. As the work is professedly 
a “Corpus”, the coins should rather have been arranged 
chronologically on the plates instead of being in five different 
sets of plates according to the collections they are in. The 
volume has been printed by the Oxford University Press, 
and the plates, which are of the highest quality, were made 
by Messrs. Maclagan & Cumming. 

Mr. Nelson Wright is concerned with coins and metro¬ 
logical problems only and nut directly with chronological 
or historical points; nevertheless he is able incidentally to 
improve our knowledge on many points, especially os the 
Cambridge History of India, vol. iii, completely ignores the 
coin evidence. Not only does the existence of coins confirm 
the fact of the brief reigns of Sfiihab al-Dm 'Omar and of 
Simms al-Dln Kaiumars, but coins add to the genealogical 
tables FTrQz Shah Zafar son of FlrOz Shah, FlrOz Shah son of 
Aba Bakr and Ahmad b. FTrQz. Mr. Nelson Wright does 
not accept the latter, saying that Ahmad “ is substituted for 
Muhammad—presumably an engraver’s error ”; but quite 
apart from the improbability of such an error, the coins are 
not sufficiently scarce for the explanation to be likely. 

It is to our knowledge of the currency problems of the 
period that the volume makes its greatest contribution. 
The discovery of many new coins, and in particular the 

x 2 
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abundant evidence now available of the existence of a system 
of division by threes unsuspected by Thomas, have made 
a revision of our ideas of metrology necessary. The decline 
of the tanka till it became a copper coin and was replaced 
by the rupee is traced through its long history, which has 
a close parallel to the history of the Roman denarius; but 
the parallel may be only superficial, for it would seem that 
(p. 258) the billon tanka of the Lodis still had as great, if 
not greater, purchasing power ns the earlier silver piece 
which was certainly not the case with the nntoninianus and 
the silver denarius. The Catalogue has various useful 
appendices, including a reprint of the article by Nevill and 
Nelson Wright on the Metrology of the Sultans of Dehli 
{J.A.S.B., 1924), tables of ornaments, phrases and titles, 
&c- The results of a long series of assays are given. These 
are useful as confirming the impression one gets through 
handling the coins, but assays will have to be conducted on 
an enormous scale before any satisfactory deductions can be 
made from them. 

We are grateful to the author for his work and to the 
Government of India for making his researches available in 
6o generous a form. J. A. 


Syllogc Nummomm Gmecorum, Vol. III. The Lockett Col¬ 
lection: Part l: Spain-Ituly; ed. by E. S. G. Robinson, 
and published for the British Academy by Humphrey 
Milford and Messrs. Spink & Son. Twelve plates with 
descriptive text. 15s. 

Volume III of the Syllogc will deal with the fine and 
comprehensive collection of Mr. R. Cyril Lockett whose 
range is the whole Greek world. This, the first, part con¬ 
tains the gold and silver of Italy. The copper will be dealt 
with separately. This innovation, made possible by the 
size and wealth of Mr. Lockett’s collection, has much to 
recommend it, and the detailed publication of an unrivalled 
series of copper coins will not only be of much value to the 
student but do a great deal to encourage and facilitate their 
collection. The text of the descriptions is much fuller than 
in earlier volumes and now contains the maximum of in¬ 
formation : types, symbols, and inscriptions are now always 
given. 

Some 40 coins of Spain and Gaul introduce the volume, 
the rest of which contains 650 coins of Italy; among the 
more extensive series are Tarentum, Metapontuw, including 
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three of the very rare gold pieces, and Thurium. In addi¬ 
tion to these long runs, remarkable individual coins catch 
the eye on every plate. The publication of the magnificent 
collection in full will be a great achievement for the Syllogc, 
and one which will earn Messrs. Lockett and Robinson the 
thanks of all students of Greek coins. J. A. 


British ami Foreign Medals relating to Naval aiul Maritime 
Affairs', arranged and indexed by the Earl of Sand¬ 
wich. National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 1936. 
(Published by H. M. Stationery Office, pp. 81S, 27 
plates. 2s. 6 d., postage extra.) 

Tins is a catalogue of the very fine collection of medals, 
tokens, &c., relating to naval and maritime matters in the 
National Maritime Museum. The bulk of it consists of 
Lord Sandwich’s own collection which he has presented to 
the nation, but it has been augmented by a number of 
notable gifts and loans from other donors. The result 
is a large and representative collection containing few, if 
any, serious gaps, at least in the British series. Lord Sand¬ 
wich has perhaps cast his net rather too widely and included 
much that can hardly claim to be of any historical interest. 
Many of the counters and tokens have no real maritime 
associations and are included from the accident of having 
a ship as a type. Henry VIIl's supremacy of the Church 
medal is certainly not naval, nor is a medal commemorating 
the Prince of Wales’s visit to the Argentine in 1925, nor 
would we have included a medal dealing with the flooding 
of a town or the building of a bridge. It is perhaps unfair 
to look such a gift horse as this in the mouth, for it contains 
twenty-seven plates and only costs 2s. (id , yet it is a pity it 
was not planned with more consideration for others than the 
visitor to the Museum for whom it is primarily intended. 

The arrangement is very puzzling, although the admirable 
indexes make it easy to find a particular medal. Surely the 
only possible arrangement is historical and chronological, 
under countries. The arrangement here is professedly geo- 
giaphical, but certain main chronological periods break up 
the countries. Germany, for example, appears in four sections. 
Great stress is laid on the maker of the medal, often to the 
neglect of its historical significance. As very few of the 
medals can claim artistic merit, the artist is not of impor¬ 
tance. The result is that medals which one expects to find 
together are scattered all over the book, and one finds curious 
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juxtapositions such as “Opening of the Forth Bridge”, 
“Discovery of America ”, and “ Opening of the Kiel Canal ” 
(p. 228). One hardly expects to find Switzerland in a book 
on naval medals, yet it is represented—by a medal of Peter 
the Great by J. Dassier, whose other medals are under 
France. The medals of Trafalgar come a few pages before 
those of the Nile. Numerous examples could bo quoted of 
the hopeless lack of logic in the arrangement of the text. 
The medals illustrated are marked by an asterisk without 
a plate reference, which would be all right if the plates 
followed the order of the text, but they do not; for example, 
three consecutively illustrated medals L 11, LL 1, and 
LL 8 are not together but on plates XV, XXI, and XX. 
The double-page arrangement of the text is not satisfactory. 
The descriptions are crowded together and frequently necessi¬ 
tate a reference to the subject column on the opposite page, 
which is occupied with matter of minor importance com¬ 
pared with the description of the medal. It is unfortunate 
that a book on which so much labour has been spent and 
which contains a remarkable amount of information on its 
subject should not have been more carefully planned. It 
ought to have been a book which, like the British Museum 
Guide to Historical Medals, should be in every history class¬ 
room, but we are afraid not even the excellent indexes will 
overcome the obstacles to its use in this way. J. A. 


Die Munecn des Altoivms. By Dr. Max Miller. Schmidt 
& Co., Berlin. Pp. viii + 183, 84 plates. 14s. 

This is a very useful handbook for the collector of ancient 
coins. It covers the whole field of Greek and Roman 
coins and deals briefly with the coinages of the Byzantine 
emperors, the Goths and Vandals. The text takes us briefly 
through the coinage of the ancient world in geographical 1 
order, avoiding great rarities and confining itself to the 
commoner coins, such as the ordinary collector may reason¬ 
ably hope to obtain. The illustrations are excellent and 
ample and the descriptions full and accurate. The intio- 
ductory notes on methods of coining, standards, forgers, and 
coin collecting are concise and lucid. It it just the kind of 
book that every collector of ancient coins must have wanted 
and can be cordially recommended to all interested in the 
subject. J. a. 
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MiXnebilder der Hohenstaufeneeit; Mcislcrwerke romanischer 

Kleinkunst. By Arthur Suhle. Leipzig, Hiersemann. 

1938. Pp. 103, 40 plates 7s. 

Professor Arthur Suhle has had the excellent idea of 
publishing a series of enlarged (6 to 8 times) photographs 
of German bracteates of the end of the twelfth century as 
specimens of the art of the period. The result is a most 
attractive book. 40 coins are illustrated in 40 plates, each 
with descriptive text. The coins come out very well and are 
most attractive compositions. We have not only portraits of 
temporal and spiritual rulers but valuable illustrations of the 
armour and architecture of the period, and a series of pictures 
like the stoning of St. Stephen at Hnlberstadt, the Tempta¬ 
tion at Falkonstein. Professor Suhle has written a valuable 
introduction discussing the history of the period and the 
bracteates in general. His selection justifies his claim that 
the coins are notable works of art and worthy memorials of 
a period that produced men like Friedrich Barbarossa and 
Henry the Lion, and deserve the attention of the student of 
the art of the period. J. A. 


IBcrsaglicri nelle Mcdaylic 1836-1986. By Antonio Paqani. 

Milan. 1987. Pp. 293 and 290 illustrations. 46-50 lire. 

In commemoration of the centenary of the raising of the 
first company of the Bersagliere the author has collected in 
this volume all the medals; decorations, badges, &c., nearly 
800 in number, relating to the corps or to distinguished 
members of it. Each piece is illustrated and described and 
when necessary accompanied by historical or biographical 
notes. The medals are divided into three groups, (a) historical 
and commemorative, (0) regimental, and (c) medals of associa¬ 
tions. The author has done his work very thoroughly and is 
to be congratulated on having put on permanent record much 
information that would have been difficult to obtain at a later 
date. J* A. 

The Story of Money as told by the Knox Collection. By Stuart 
Mosher. Buffalo, New York. 1936. Pp.vi-f 77,16plates. 

The Knox Collection presented to the Buffalo Museum 
of Science by Mrs. Seymour H. Knox illustrates the history 
of currency as a brunch of anthropology. After an intro¬ 
duction dejding with the principal great coinages of the 
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world, the book proceeds to deal with its main subject, 
currencies in the widest sense rather than coined money. 
The collection is n remarkably complete one and the work 
is a handy and accurate guide to the various curious shaped 
currencies and articles used as medium of exchange. The 
book is very fully illustrated and gives much information 
not previously collected in such accessible form. J. A. 


Nordisk Numismatist: Arsslrift, 1936, 1937. 

The various numismatic societies of the northern coun¬ 
tries, the Swedish, Norse, Finnish, Copenhagen Numismatic 
Societies and the national Coin Cabinets at Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Oslo (University), and Helsingfors, after a con¬ 
ference held in Copenhagen in November 1935, combined to 
form the Nordisk Numismatik Union and to publish tran¬ 
sactions and an annual volume. We have received the first 
two volumes of the latter for 1930 and 1937. Among the 
more notable contributors are Mess is. Galster, Ilolst, Thor- 
deman, Rasmusson, Lindberg, and Person. Many of the 
articles deal with finds, the more important being Mr. Galster’s 
account of finds in Denmark from 1700 to 1780, Mr. Holst’s 
list of Norwegian finds down to the end of the nineteenth 
century, and his account of Norwegian law and practice of 
Treasure Trove. We may also note Mr. Thordeman’s list 
of public com collections in northern countries. Articles deal 
also with medals and other aspects of numismatics. The 
volumes contain German summaries of the contents and an 
annual report on the various important Scandinavian collec¬ 
tions. We wish long life to this new periodical, which 
has made a most auspicious start under the editorship of 
Mr. George Galster. J. A. 


Dculsclies Jahrbuch fur Numismatik. 

Thk German Numismatic Society announces the first 
volume of the Deutsches Jahrbuch fiir Numismatik. This will 
take the place of the Berlin ZcitscJirift fiir Numismatik, which 
ceased publication with Vol. XLII in 1935, the Vienna 
Numismatische Zeitschrift , the issue of which ended with its 
70th volume in 1937, and the Munich Mitteilungcn der 
Baycrischcn Numismatischen GeseUschuft , the series of which 
closed with its 55th volume in 1937. J. A. 
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Mosher, S., Notice of his Story of 
Money, 807 

Muswcll Hill hoard compared 
with Bristol, 86-S7, 97-93 
Mylasa, coins of, in Oxford, 281 
Myndus, coins of, in Oxford, 
2G1-262 

N. 

Newcastleton, coins of Henry III 
found at, 61-62 

Nicaea. the flat bronze coinage of, 
159-164 

Nordisk Sumismaliak Araskrift, 
Notice of, 308 

O. 

Orthosis, coins of, in Oxford, 2G2 
Idstrup, J., Notice of his Catalogue 
des Monnaies Ant be* el Turguta, 
301-802 

P. 

Pagani, A., Notice of his I Ber~ 
saglitri ndlo Medaglie, 304 
Pearce, Bertram W., see Mat- 
TINOLY, H. 

Pearce, J. W. E. 

A second Find of Siliqune from 
Shapwick, 63-59 
Ioklingluimll Red ivivus, 59-61 
More Late Acs from Egypt, 
117-120 

A new An type of Valontininn I 
in the Museum at Budapest, 
126-123 


Gold Coinage of tho Reign of 
Theodosius I, 205-246 
Pcrpetuitas Imperii on coin of 
Valentinhm I, 127-128 
Piracy in Cretan waters, 148-150 
Poole, Roman coins found at, 300 

R. 

“ Radiates”, some now, 247-253 
Ravel, O. E., Notice of his “ Pou- 
laills , ’ de Corinth, 208-204 
Raven, E. J. P. 

The Hiernpytna Hoard of Greek 
and Roman Coins, 133-158 
Reckoning counters, early Eng¬ 
lish, 165-172 
Reviews. 

Deutsches JnhtUlch /Or Kumis- 
nirHUe, 808 

Millor, Max, Die Miinzen des 
AUertuma, 306 

Mosher, Stuart, Story of Money, 

807 

Sordislc Xumisviatisk Araskrift, 

808 

0strup, J., Catalogue des Monnaies 
Arales et Tttnines, 301-302 
Pagani, Antonio, l Bersaglieri 
neUe Medaglie, 807 
Ravel, O. K„ Lea “ Poulains 1 ' de 
Corinth, 203-204 
Robert, L., Vi ties d'Asie Mineitre, 
63-64 

Sandwich, Lord, British awl 
Foreign Me>lals relating to Fatal 
and Maritime AJfuirs, 305 
Sturvn, R., and Holst, H., 
Myntgrarer I tar Thorndsens 
Medaljer, 802 

Syllnge Summon tm Ontccorum, 
VoL HI, 304 

Suhle, Arthur, Mflmbilder der 
HohenstaufcmcU, 307 
Wright, II. Nelson, Coinage and 
Metrology of the Sultans of Dehti, 
303 

Rhodes, coin of, in Oxford, 266 
Ricliborough, lmrbnrous “radi¬ 
ates” from, 247-253 
Roliort, L., Notice of his Villea 
d'Asie Mincure, 63-64 
Robinson, E. S. G. See Mat- 
TINOLY, II. 

ROMANO, the legend, 10, 20, 
26, 29 
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Romo, earliest coinage of, 1-85; 
list of coins, 8-7 

S. 

St. Anno’*, see Bristol 
Saiuwcr, K.,and Bnlirfoldt, M.,on 
early Roman coinage, 21-2*2 
Sandwich, Lord, Notico of his 
Biitish and Foreign MtxlaU relating 
to Fatal and Maritime Affaire, 804 
Sauromutoe II, his reform of the 
currency, 90-11C 
Sebastopol is, coin of, in Oxford, 
202 

Solinus, earliest coins of, 4S-4G 
Septimius Severn*, new coin of 
Alexandria of, 75-79 
Shupwick, Roman coins found at, 
58-5S 

Sicily, early coinages of, 30-62 
Sitiquae, clipping of, 57, 59 
Stiffen, R., and Holst., H., Notico 
of Mynt/jrarfr Ivar Throndsens 
, Mcdatjcr, 802 

Stratonicea, coins of, in Oxford, 
202-203 

Suhle, Arthur, Notice of his 
MiinsbiUter der Hohoulau/mseit, 
307 

Sutherland, C. H. V. 

A Hoard of Homan Coins from 
East Hnrnham, Wilts., 12S— 
129 

A Republican Dcxtana found in 
Somerset, 129-132 
Swastika on coin of Valentinianl, 
I2G-128 

Sylloge Fummotum Graecorum, FoL 
III, Notioe of, 804 


T. 

Tabac, coins of, in Oxford, 264 
Talismans, 207-281 
Tessieri, sec Mnrclii 
Theodosius I, gold coinage of, 
205-24C 

Thessalonicn, gold coinage of 
roign of Theodosius I of, 229- 
246 

Touching ceremony, suggested 
admission ticket to, 292-294 

U. 

Umaiyad coins in tho Convent of 
the Flagollatiou, 296-297 

V. 

Vnlentinian I, coin of, in Buda* 
post, 126-128 

Velitchkovo.coinsof the Derrones 
found at, 80-84 

W. 

Walker. Jons. 

Nolice of Uslrup, Catalogue dee 
Monnat'es Anile* et Torques. 
801-802 

Wardrobe counters, 170-171 
Wright, II. Ni'lson, Notice of his 
Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans 
(f Dthll, 808 

Z. 

Zanclo, earliest coins of, and thoir 
fabric, 86-48, 61-52 
Zoguaph, A. N. 

Sauromates U’s Reform of tho 
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ROYAL 

NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

1938 


The sign * indicates that the Fellow has compounded for his annual 
contribution: t that the Fellow has died during the gear. 


uions 

1931 Adcock, Professor F. E., O.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

1907 Allan, John, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Keeper of Coins and Medals, 
British Museum, W.C. 1, Hon. Secretary. 

1935 Allen, Derek F., Esq., B.A., British Museum., W.C. 1. 
1983 Armitage, T. W., Esq., Trent Lock, Long Eaton, Notting¬ 
ham. 

1938 Askew, Gilbert, Esq.* 48 Brackendale, Potters Bar. 


1938 Baldwin, Arthur Henry, Esq., 3 Robert Street, W.C. 2. 
1923 Baldwin, A. II. F., Esq., 8 Robert Street, W.C. 2. 

1933 Baldwin, W. V. Royle, Esq., Mont Dore, West Hill, High 

Salvington, Worthing. 

1909 Baldwin Brett, Mrs. A., 136-3G Maple Avenue, Flushing, 
New York, U.S.A. 

1919 Beazley, Professor J. D., M.A., Achmolean Museum, 

Oxford. 

1934 Becklake, J. T., Esq., The Rojal Mint, Pretoria. 

1920 Bernays, M. l’Ecuyer Edouard, 204 Avenue Karel de 

Preter, Borgerhout, Antwerp, Belgium. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS, 1938. 


ELECTED 

1933 ’Biddell, W. H.. Esq., Dovrington, Circular Road, Anu- 
radhapura, Ceylon. 

1923 Blunt, C. E., Esq., F.S.A., 15 Gerald Road, S.W. 1. 

1917 Bordonaro, Baron G. Chiaramoxtb, Palazzo Bordonaro, 
Piazza Municipio, Palermo, Sicily. 

1987 Bridge, J. W., Esq.. M.R.S., F.R.M.S., The Nook, Lucerne 
Street, Maidstone. 

1932 ’Briggs, Lloyd C., Esq., 64 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

1895 Brighton Public Library, The Curator, Town Hall, 
Brighton. 

1906 Bristol Central Library, The Librarian, Bristol. 

1930 Brooke, W. A., Esq., Spring House, Thetford. 

1924 Bunn, C. J., Esq , 125 Grove Lane, S.E. 5. 

1897 Burn, Sir Richard, C.S.I., I.C.S. (retd.), M.R.A.S., 9 Staver- 
ton Road, Oxford. 

1911 Burton, Frank E., Esq., J.P., F.S.A., Orston Hall, Notts. 

1935 Cahn, Herbert A., Freiestrasse 74, Basle, Switzerland. 

1886 Caldecott, J. B., Esq., F.S.A., Amberley, Arundel, Sussex. 
1914 Cameron, Lt.-Col. J. S., D.S.O., Low Wood, Bethewlen, 

Ashford, Kent. 

1925 Cardiff, Central Library, The Librarian. 

1894 +Carlyon-Britton, Major P. W. P., D.L., J.P., F.S.A., 
Eversfield, Fishbourne, Chichester. 

1923 Carlyon-Britton, Raymond,Esq., 38 Westgate,Chichester. 
1923 Cartwright, Richard, Esq., Aynbo Park, Banbury. 

1925 Chamberlain, John A., Esq., 44 Barrington Road, S.W. 9. 

1936 Comte Chasdon de Briailles, La Cordeliere, Chaource 

(Aube), France. 

1929 Chapman, G. E., Esq., 3 Madeira. Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

1936 *Ch arles woRTn, Martin P., Esq., M.A., President of 

St, John’s College, Cambridge. 

1922 Charlier, M. Pierre, 218 Grand Rue, Montignie sur- 
Sambrc, Belgium. 

1929 Checkley, James F. H., Esq., L.R.I.B.A., 26 Maple Avenue, 
Maidstone. 

1937 Choudhury, H. M., Esq., P.O. Narayandahar, Mymenaingh, 

Bengal. 

1914 Ciccio, Monsignore Comm. Uff. Giuseppe de, 14 Parco 
Margherita, Naples, I Lily. 
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SLKCTED 

1891 *Clauson, The Hon. Sir Ciiari.es, C.B.E., Hawksbead 

House, Hatfield, Herts. 

1911 ’Coates, It. Assheton, Esq., F.S.A. 

1913 ’Codrington, Humphrey W., Esq., B.A., M.R.A.S., 142 

Oak wood Couit, W. 14. 

1937 Comexcini, M., Esq., 100 Riverside Road, Romford, Essex. 
1932 Copenhagen, The National Museum, Montsaiuling. 

1926 G'6te, M. Claudius, 83 Rue du Flat, Lyons, France. 

1902 Covernton, J. G., Esq., M.A., C.I.E., Pai-sonage House, 
Finchingfield, Braintree, Essex. 

1919 ’Craster, H. H. E., Esq., M.A., D.Litt., LittD., F.S.A., 

Bodlry'a Librarian , Oxford. 

1920 Cross, A. Pearl, Esq., F.R.G.S., 35 St. Martin’s Court, 

W.C. 2. 

1914 CrowtiierBeynon, V. B., Esq., M.B.E., M.A., F.S.A., 

Bcckington, near Bath. 

1934 Dakers, H. J., Esq., M.A., 3 Belmont Hill, St. Albans. 

1930 Davis, A. W., Esq., British Embassy, Baghdad. 

1938 Denton, Arthur Ridgway, Esq., The Myrtles, Uaygate 

Road, Wellington, Shropshire. 

1922 Dickson, Rev. W. H. Fane, Gorsley Vicarage, Gloucester. 

1919 Drabble, G. C., Esq., Los Altos, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 

1920 Empedocles, G., Esq., 34 Academy Street, Athens, Greece. 
1938 Ephraim, Dr. Fritz, Bahnhofstr. 32, Zurich. 

1872 ’Evans, Sir Arthur J., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Hon. V.-P.S.A., F.B.A., Corr. de l’lnst., Youlbury, 
near Oxford. 

1892 ’Evans, Lady, M.A. (Oxon.), 9 Kensington Park Gardens, 

W. 11. 

1905 Fairbairn, Sidney H.,Esq., M.A., M.D., 11 Bolton Gardens, 
S.W. 5. 

1904 ’Farquhar, Miss Helbn, 6 Lowndes Street, S.W. 1. 

1921 Faulkner, W. J., Esq., Sutton House, Endon, Stoke-on- 

Trent. 

1910 Fisher Library, The, University, Sydney, N.S.W. 

1908 Fitzwilliam Museum, The Director, Cambridge. 

1898 Forrer, L., Esq., Helvetia, 24 Homefield Road, Bromley, 
Kent. 
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1I4SCTED 

1928 Forrfr, Leonard Steyning, Esq., Fair Mead, 1 Wanstead 
Rood, Bromley, Kent. 

1896 'Fry, Claude Basil, Esq., F.S.A., Honnington Hal), 

Highworth, Wilts. 

1897 ♦Gaits, Leopold, Esq., 207 Moddison Street, Chicago, 

U.S.A. 

1912 Gantz, Rev. W. L., M.A., C.F., St. Michael’s Cottage, The 
Avenue, Caraberley, Surrey. 

1907 Gardnf,r,Willoughby,Esq.,D Sc.,F.S.A.,F.L.S„ F.R.G.S., 
Y Berlfa, Deganwy, North Wales. 

1928 Gavin, The Ven. Archdeacon Gordon Hay, St. Mary’s 
Vicarage, New Plymouth, Taranaki, New Zealand. 

1918 Gilbert, William, Esq., R.I.D.A.,74 Broad Street Avenue, 
E.C. 2, Foreign Seeretary. 

1920 Ginori, Marchese Roberto Venturi, 75 Via della Scala, 
Florence, Italy. 

1894 Goodacre, Hugh, Esq., Ullesthorpc Court, Lutterworth, 
Rugby. 

1936 tGouRLAY, W. R., Esq., C.I.E , C.S.I., M.A., F.R.G.S., J.P, 
Kenbank, Dairy, Castle Douglas, Galloway. 

1936 Grant, Michael, Esq., B.A., 18 Victoria Grove, W. 8. 

1891 •Grantley. Lord, D.L., J.P., F.S.A., Weeke Manor, Win¬ 
chester, Hants. 

1914 Grose, S. W., Esq., M.A., Honorary Curator of Coins in the 
FUswtWam Museum, 18 Hobson Street, Cambridge. 

1916 Haines, Geoffrey Colton, Esq.. F.S.A., 81 Larpent Avenue, 
Putney, London, S.W. 15, Hon. Treasurer. 

1899 Hall, Henry Platt, Esq., Pcntrelieylin Hall.Llanymynech, 
Montgomeryshire. 

1933 Hansen, Frants Johan, Esq., Woodstock, Hurst Rood 

Bexley, Kent. 

1904 Harrison, Frederick A., Esq., F.Z.S., 40 Wembley Park 
Drive, Weiubley, Middlesex, Librarian. 

1916 *IIart, R. Edward, Esq., M.A., Brooklands, Blackburn. 

1934 Haydn-Morris, Harold, Esq., Pekes, Hellingly, Sussex. 

1928 Hayter, G. C. F., Esq., B.A., F.S.A., 18 Dene wood Road, 
N* a 

1931 Hedley, W. Percy, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S., Gresham House, 
Corbridge, Northumberland. 

1934 Heithaus, Rev. Claude O., 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 
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1930 Hbrzfelder, Hubert, Esq., 77 Rue des Saints Pferes, 
Paris VI. 

1900 Hewlett, Lionel M., EsQ.,Greenbank, Byron Hill, Hnrrow- 
on-the-Hill, Middlesex. 

1932 Hildyard, E. J. W., Esq., F.S.A., Horsley Hall, Eastgate, 
Co. Durham. 

1893 Hill, Sir George, K.C.B., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., LittD., 
F.S.A., F.B.A., 12 Sussex Place, N.W. 1, Honorary Vice- 
President. 

1895 Hodge, Thomas, Esq., Fyning House, Rogate, Petersficld, 
Hants. 

1987 IIohenkubin, Marquis Albrecht de, 32 Weihburggasse, 
Vienna I. 

1920 ’Holroyd, Michael, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

1908 ’Huntington, Archer M., Esq., Honorary President of 
the American Numismatic Society, Audubon Park, 156th 
Street, West of Broadway, New Yoxk, D.S.A. 


1922 Jameson, Monsieur R.. 8 Avenue Velosqnex, Paris VIII*. 


1914 *Kerr, Robert, Esq., M.A., Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh. 

1920 King, Colonel E. J., C.M.G., A.D.C., M.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.Soc., The Old House, East End Road, N. 2. 

1938 Kirkman, James S., Esq., 5 Park Road, N.W. 1. 


1917 Lamb, Miss Winifred, Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, W. 8. 
1920 Last, Professor H. M., M.A., LL.D., Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

1885 'Lawrence, L. A., Esq., K.R.C.S., F.S.A., 44 Belsize Square, 
N.W. 3. 

1920 Lewis, John Campbell, Esq., Bridge House, Troedyrhiw, 

Merthyr Tydfil, Wales. 

1922 'Lloyd, Miss Muriel Eleanor IIaydon, 7 Manor Court, 
Pineliurst, Cambridge. 

1907 Lockett, Richard Cyril, Esq., J.P., F.S.A., 58 Cadogan 
Place, S.W. 1. 

1921 Lucknow Museum, The Curator of the, Lucknow, Indio. 


1934 'Mabbott, Prof. T. 0., 56 East 87tb Street, New York 
City, U S.A. 
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LIST OB’ FELLOWS, 1938. 


ELECTED 

1895 Macdonald, Sir Georoe, K.C.B., P.S.A. (Scot.), M.A., 
LL.D., D.Litt., Litt.D., F.B.A., 17 Lear month Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

1901 Macfadyen, Frank E., Esq., 17 St. George’s Ten-ace, 
N e wcastle-on-Ty n c. 

1938 Macintosh, H. K., Esq., Tatham Stump and Coins Co., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

1928 Mallinson, Rev. Arnold, c/o St. Frideswide’s Vicarage, 

Oxford. 

1932 Martin, Captain M. F. C., R.E., Ardlonghor, Killylea, Co. 
Armagh. 

1912 Mattingly, Harold, Esq., M.A., British Museum, W.C. 1, 

Vict-President. 

1905 Mavrogordato, J., Esq., Gilridge, Cowdcn Pound, Eden- 
bridge, Kent. 

1937 db Mayo, M. Marcel, Stradn Luterana 21, Buchai-est. 

1929 McNickle, A. J. S., Esq., c/o Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 

Royal Mail House, E.C. 2. 

1916 Meigh, Alfred, Esq., Dole Spring House, Forsbrook, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

1905 Messenger, Leopold G. P., Esq., 151 Brecknock Road, 
Tufnell Park, N. 19. 

1934 Middleton, Arthur Pierce, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), 
12 East 97th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

1929 Milbank.S. R., Esq., Pnnfield, Huntingdon,New York, U.S.A. 

1924 Miller, Hoyt, Esq., East Shore Road, Great Neck, Lone 
Island, New York, U.S.A. 

1897 Milne, J. Grafton. Esq., M.A., D.Litt., 23 Before Court, 
Woodstock Rood, Oxford. 

1921 Milne, Mrs. J. Grafton, 23 Be ley re Court, Woodstock 
Road, Oxford. 

1932 Mitchell, D. D., Esq., 19 Norman Avenue, St. Margaret’s, 
Twickenham. 

1910 Mitchell Library, The, Glasgow, The Librarian. 

1888 Montague, Lieut -Col. L. A. D., l’enton, near Crediton, 
Devon. 

1988 Moore,Sidney, Esq., 8 Woburn Court, Russell Square, W.C. 2. 
1937 Morton, H. V., Esq., 34 Markham Square, S.W. 8. 

1916 *Mylne, Everard, Esq., B.A., St. Andrew's College, 
Gruhamstown, South Africa. 

1928 ’Naville, Monsieur Luciex, 5-7 Rue Ldvrier, Geneva. 
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BLECTZD 

1906 Newberry Library, The Librarian, Chicago, U.S.A. 

1905 ’Newell, E. T., Esq., President of the American Numismatic 
Society, 156th Street, West of Broadway, New York, 
D.S.A. 


1904 Newington Public Library, The Librarian, Walworth 
Road, S.E. 17. 

1931 Nieter, Hans M., Esq., 41a Golders Green Road, N.W. 11. 
1930 Northumberland, The Duke op, 17 Princes Gate, S.W. 7. 
1930 Notman, John W., Esq., 156 Earls Court Road, S.W. 5. 
1937 Nussbaum, Dr. H., Bahnhofstrasse 32, Zurich. 


1882 Oman, Professor Sir Charles, K.B.E., M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.S.A., F. B.A., Frewin Hall, Oxford, Vice-President. 
1925 Oman, Charles Chichele, Esq., M.A., Victoria and Albert 
Museum, S.W. 7. 

1931 O'Neil, B. H. St. J., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 14 Crescent Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 

1982 Oslo, Universitetets Myntknbinet, Norway. 


1903 Parsons, H. Alexander, Esq., Charmandean, Town Court 
Crescent, Pitts Wood, Kent. 

1937 Pasley-Williamson, Captain W. H., 85 Warwick Road, 
S.W. 5. 

1936 Pearce, Bertram W., Esq., F.S.A., Sunnymead, Ash Road, 
Sandwich. 

1926 Pearce, J. W. E., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 10 Cromwell Place, 

S.W. 7. 

1936 PuiLip-PHiLLirs, Godfrey S., Esq., 118 Queen's Gate, 
S.W. 7. 

1927 Pinches, John Robert, Esq., 21 Albert Embankment, 

.S.E. 11. 

1928 Pirie Gordon, H., Esq., D.S.C., M.A., F.S.A., 46 Addison 

Avenue, W. 11. 

1927 Pond, Shepard, Esq., 141 Longwood Avenue, Brookline, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

1936 Poole, William E., Esq., 31 Canberra Road, Charlton Park, 
S.E. 7. 

1923 Prague, Bibliotbeque de l’Univorsite, Czccho-Slovakin. 

1935 Rashleigh, J. C. S., Esq., M.A., M.D., Tbrowleigh, Oke- 
hampton, Devon. 

1987 Ratcliffb, H. H., Esq., Holly Mount, Rawtenstall, Rossen- 
dale, Lancs. 
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KlECTZD 

1923 Ravel, Monsieur 0., 7 Bd. de Lorraine, Pointe Rouge, 

Marseilles. 

1987 Raven, E. J. P., Esq., Tho University, Aberdeen. 

1930 Rawson, L. TI., Esq., Atboll Bank, Lovelace Gardens, Sur¬ 
biton. 

1909 Raymond, Waytb, Esq., 465 Park Avenue, New York City, 

C.S.A. 

1938 Readhead, K. R. R., Esq., 157 Woodcote Valley Road, 
Purley, Surrey. 

1933 Roberts, Kenneth L., Esq., Aberdale, 2 South Road, 
Newton Abbot. 

1987 Robertson, Miss Anne S., M.A., Hunterian Museum, The 
University, Glasgow. 

1911 ’Robinson, E. S. G., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 23 Upper Phillimore 
Gardens, W. 8, Hon. Secretary. 

1910 Rogers, The Very Rev. Edgar, O.B.E., M.A., F.S.A., The 

Deanery, Booking, Essex. 

1924 Rowe, Cai-tain Francis G. C., 65 Finborough Road, 

S.W. 10. 

1919 Ryan, V. J. E., Esq., Les Sillerics, Grouville, Jersey, C.l. 


1916 Saint Louis NumismaticSociety, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 

1916 ’Salisbury, F. S., Esq., M.A., Dorset House, Parkland 

Grove, Ashford, Middlesex. 

1935 Sassoon, David C., Esq., 12 a Wildcroft Manor, S.W. 15. 

1917 Seaby, B. A., Esq., 65 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 

1907 ’Seltman, Charles T., Esq., M.A., Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. 

1890 tSELTMAN, E. J., Esq., Villa Maria, S. Giorgio a Crcmano, 
Naples. 

1936 Shear, Mrs. T. Leslie, 12 Battle Road, Princeton, N.J., 

U.S.A. 

1913 Siiirley-Fox, J. S., Esq., R.B.A., 16 Brock Street, Bath. 

1893 ’Sims, Brio.-Genbral R. F. Manley-, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
163 Strand, W.C. 2. 

1984 Smith, Welborn Owston, Esq., M.A., 41 Molyneux Park, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

1905 Snelling, Edward, Esq., 8 Amberley Road, E. 10. 

1930 Snijder, Professor G. A. S., Allard Pierson Stichting, 
Wcesperzijde 33, Amsterdam (O.). 

1937 SoHONr, S. V., Esq., St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 
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1922 Spencer-Churciiill, Ca.pt. E. G., M.C., F.S.A., Northwick 
Park, Blockley, Worcestershire. 

1986 Spink, David F m Esq., 5-7 King Street, S.W. 1. 

1894 Spixk, Samuel M., Esq., 5-7 King Street, 8.W. 1. 

1902 Stainer, Charles Lewis, Esq., Woodhouse, Iffley, Oxford. 
1928 Stebbino, W. P. D., Esq., F.S A., Fiveways, Deal. 

1982 Stewart, James R., Esq., Pork Cottage, Kingsdown, 
Taunton. 

1931 Strauss, M. Louis, 180 Bd. Berthier, Paris XVII 0 . 

1933 Sutherland, Allan, Esq., c/o Hansard,Parliament House, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

1936 Sutherland. C. H. V., Esq , M.A., Westfield Farm House, 
Cumnor, Oxford. 

1914 Sydenham, Rev. Edward A., M.A., The Vicarage, West 
Molescy, Surrey, Pi-esident. 


1896 *Taffs, H. W., Esq., M.B.E., 27 Elderslie Road, Eltham, 
S.E. 9. 

1919 Taraporevala, Vicaji D. B., Esq., Tarnpore Villa, 

79 Koregaon Park, Poona, C. P., India. 

1925 Thomas, Cecil, Esq., 7 Gloucester Terrace, S.W. 7. 

1920 tTHOMAS, J. Ruchei.le, Esq., 18 Ilchcster Place, W. 14. 

1936 Thompson, James David Anthony, Esq., 5 Clmdlington 
Road. Oxford. 

1918 Thorburn, Philip, Esq., B.A., 86 Rochester Row, S.W. 1. 
1935 Tinchant, M. Paul, 19 Avenue des Arts, Brussels. 

1929 Toronto, University of, The Librarian, Canada. 


1934 Ulrich-Bansa, Colonele Oscar, 9 Riviera S. Nicolh, 
Venice (Lido), Italy. 

1912 Van Buren, Dr. A. W., American Academy, Porta San 
Pancrazio, Rome (29). 

1923 Wales, The National Museum of, Cardiff. 

1932 Walker, John, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S., British Museum, 
W.C. 1. 

1924 Wallworth, I. N. G., Esq., Fairbanks, Stanley Park Road, 

Carshalton. 

1911 Warre, Felix W., Esq., O.B.E., M.C., 128 Church Street, 
W. 8. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS, 1938. 


ELECTED 


1920 * Watson, Commander Harold New all, R.N. 

1885 'Weber, F. Parkes, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., 13 Harley 
Street, W. 1. 

1932 Wernstrom, Ernest, Esq., P.O. Box 384, San Francisco, 
U.S.A. 


1915 Whitehead, R. B., Esq., M.A., F.AS.B., M.R.A.3., I.C.S. 
(retd.), 30 Millington Road. Cambridge. 

1937 Whitton, C. A., Esq., B.A., The High School, Newcastle, 
Staffs. 


1934 Wiltshire, R. G., Esq., Longbouse Lodge, Ennyn Way, 
Lcatherbead. 

1933 Wood. Miss Margaret Envys, 14 Bentinck Close, North 
Gate, Regent’s Park. N.W 8. 


1920 Woodward, W. H., Rsq., 48 Oampden Hill Gate, W. 8. 

1903 Weight, H. Nelson. Esq., I.C.S. (retd.). The Larches, West 
Hall Road, Lpper Warlingham, Surrey. 

1936 WRionTSON, Anthony G , Esq., 11 Phi Ili more Terraco, W. 8. 

1933 W (1thrich, G., Esq., M.I.K.E., 81 Pursers Cross Road, 
S.W. 6. 


1922 Yoanna, A. de, Esq., B.A., M.D., 111 Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 

1932 Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 10 Park Place, 
Leeds. 


1919 Ziegler, Philip, Esq., Lilly Villa, Victoria Park, 
Manchester. 
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HONORARY FELLOWS 


Kt-BCrKD 

1898 His Majesty Victor Emmanuel III, Kino op Italy, 
Palazzo Quirinnle, Rome. 

1930 ALFtfLni. Professor Andreas, Fercncz Jozef Rakpart 25, 
Budapest. 

1898 Blanc MET, Monsieur Adrien, Membre de l’Institut, 10 Bd. 

Emile Augier, Pans XVI. 

1935 Cesano, Signorina L., Museo Nazionale, Rome. 

1926 Dieudonne, Monsieur A., 7 Rue Worth, Suresnes, Seine, 
France. 

1899 Gabrici, Professor Dr. Ettore, Piazza Bologni 20, 

Palermo, Sicily. 

1937 Galster, M. Georg, Royal Coin Cabinet, Copenhagen. 

1932 Laffranchi, Signor L., via Carlo Ravizza 19, Milan. 

1937 Loehr, Direktor A. v., Bundessaiumlung von Medaillen, 
Burgring 5, Vienna 1. 

1904 Maurice, M. Jules. 15 Rue Vaneau, Pam VII. 

1899 Pick, Dr. Behrendt, Schw&bische Strossc9, Berlin, W. 30. 

1926 Tourneur, Professor Victor. Conservateur en chef de la 
Bibliotheque Royale, Brussels. 
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MEDALLISTS 

Of THE ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


El.KCTKD 

1883 Charles Roach Smith, P.S.A. 

1884 Aquilla Smith, M.D., M.R.UL. 

1885 Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 

1886 Major-General Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I E. 

1887 John Evans, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., P.S.A. 

1888 Dr. F. Imiioof-Blumer, Winterthur. 

1889 Professor Percy Gardner, Litt.D., F.S A. 

1890 Monsieur J. P. Six, Amsterdam. 

1891 Dr. C. Ludwig MBller, Copenhagen. 

1892 Professor R. Stuart Poole, LL.D. 

1898 M. W. U.WaDDINOTON, Senateur, Membre de Plnstitut,Paris. 

1894 Charles Francis Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 

1895 Professor Dr. Theodor Mommsen, Berlin. 

1896 Frederic W. Madden, M.K.A.S. 

1897 Dr. Alfred von Sallet, Berlin. 

1898 The Rev. Canon W. Greenwell, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

1899 M. Ernest Babblon, Membre de Plnstitut, Paris. 

1900 Professor Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 

1901 S. E. Baron Wladimir vonTiesenhausen, St. Petersburg. 

1902 Arthur J. Evans, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

1908 M. Gustave Schlumberoer, Membre tie Plnstitut, Paris. 

1904 His Majesty Victor Emmanuel 111, Kino of Italy. 

1905 Sir Hermann Weber, M.D. 

1906 Comm. Francesco Gnecciii, Milan. 

1907 Barclay V. Head, D.Litt., D.C.L., Ph.D., Corr. de l’lnst. 

1908 Professor Dr. Heinrich Dressel, Berlin. 

1909 Herbert A. Grueber, F.S.A. 

1910 Dr. Friedrich Edler von Kenner, Vienna. 

1911 Oliver Codrington, M.D., M.R.A.S., F.S.A. 

1912 General-Leutnant Max von Bahrfeldt, Hildesheim. 

1913 Georoe Macdonald. Esq., M.A., LL.D. 

1914 Jean N. Svoronos, Athens. 

1915 George Francis Hill, Esq., M.A. 

1916 M. Theodore Reinach, Membre de Plnstitut, Paris. 

1917 L. A. Lawrence, Esq., F.S. A. 

1918 Not awarded. 

1919 M. Adrien Blanciiet, Membre de Plnstitut, Paris. 

1920 H. B. Eakle-Fox and J. S. Shirley-Fox, Esq. 

1921 Percy H. Webb. 

1922 Frederick A. Walters, F.S.A. 

1923 Professor J. W. Kubitsciiek, Vienna. 

1924 Henry Symoxds, F.S.A. 

1925 Edward T. Newell, Esq., New York. 
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KLBCTKD 

1926 R. W. Maclachlan, Montreal. 

1927 M. A. Dieudonn£, Paris. 

1928 Sir Charles Oman. K.B.E., M.P., D.C.L., F.B.A. 

1929 Monsieur Jules Maurice, Paris. 

1930 Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, M.A. 

1931 Miss Helen Farquhar. 

1932 H. Nelson Wrioiit, Ksq., I.C.S. (retd.). 

1933 Direktor Professor Kurt Reglino, Berlin. 

1934 George Cyril Brooke (posthumously). 

1933 Professor Dr. Behrendt Pick, Gotha. 

1936 John Allan, Esq., M.A.. F.S.A. 

1987 Trufessor Victor Tourneur, Brussels. 

1938 J. Grafton Milne, Esq., M.A., D.Litt, 
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KOYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

SESSION 1987—1938. 

October 21, 1937.. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting of May 20 were 
read and approved. 

Miss Anne S. Robertson, Mr. M. Comencini, M. Marcel de 
Mayo, and Mr. E. J. P. Raven were proposed for election as 
Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. William Gilbert exhibited a very fine aureus of 
Maximinus Daza of the mint of Serdica (Cohen 143). 

Mr. Mattingly gave a lecture on the Dorchester Hoard of 
over 22,000 antoniniani in which ho gave an analysis of the 
hoard, and called attention to particular rarities and other 
features of interest. His analysis threw much light on the 
working of the mint in the third century and on the question 
of hoards in general. (A full account of the Dorchester 
Hoard will be published in the Numismatic Chronicle.) 

November 18, 1937. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

Miss Anne S. Robertson, Mr. M. Comencini, M. Marcel de 
Mayo, and Mr. E. J. P. Raven were elected Fellows of the 
Society. Mr. S. V. Sohoni was proposed for election. 

The evening was devoted to exhibitions, especially of 
objects with naval interest. 

a 2 
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Dr. S. H. Fnirbairn exhibited : 

1. Medal given by Lord St Vincent to the crew of the “ Ville de 

Paris” for their conduct during the Mutiny at the Nore. 

2. 5 whist-markers celebrating naval victories: Cape StVincent, 

1st of June, Battle of Camperdown, Defence of Acre, and 
Nelson’s victories. 

3. Copper medal 1798, dealing with the real or supposed pre¬ 

parations for the invasion of England, showing FRENCH 
FOLLY IN BUILDING RAFTS; a large floating battery 
propelled by windmills. 

Mr. David F. Spink showed the following coins: 

1. Commodus. Large brass struck for Cysicus, showing galley 

with rowers. 

2. Prince Rupert. Silver badge, c. 1645. 

3. General Monk, Duke of Albemarle. Silver badge, c. 1660. 

4. Martin Tromp. Embossed and chased silver medal com¬ 

memorating the battle of 31 July 1653 and his death in the 
action. 

5. Martin Tromp. Struck silver medal, on the same subject. 

6. Charles II. Embossed and chased silver medal on his em¬ 

barkation for England at Schevcningen, 1660. English 
inscription. 

7. Admiral M. de Ruyter. Embossed and chased silver medal, 

commemorating the four days’naval action between English 
and Dutch, 1666. 

8. Admiral M. de Ruyter. Struck silver medal on the same 

subject. 

9. James, Duke of York. Silver medal by Roettier, on the naval 

victory of 1665. 

10. Eddystono Lighthouse. Silver badge of workmen employed 
in building. 

Mr. L. G. P. Messenger showed coins of Septimius Severus 
of Corcyra and of Caracal la of Tarsus, with ship types, and 
medals of the centenary of the Shannon and Chesapeake 
action, 7 June 1813, the Great Eastern steamship, and the 
Chinese Junk Keying. 

Mr. Owston Smith showed : 

1. A scudo or piastre of Clement X (Giambattista Altieri), 1672, 
with the arms of his family, and a view of the harbour 
of Civita Vecchin showing several ships with three masts. 
Legend, VT ABVNDET1S MAGIS, referring probably 
to the Pope’s desire to keep down the cost of living. 
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2. A scudo or tallero of Cosimo III of Etruria, 1708, showing 

the harbour of Leghorn with the large tower, and ships on 
each side of the mole. 

3. A half-tallero of the same prince, 1693, showing a galley with 

oars and a formidable ram, and others in the distance. 

4. Two types of the Keisetaler or ship-taler of August the 

Younger of Brunswick-Wolfenbttttel, undated, showing 
two ships and a man about to embark, with the legend 
IACTA EST ALEA- One has the mint-mark of Hein¬ 
rich Schluter (cross keys). These come in order after the 
well-known series of bell talers, and were probably struck 
about 1643. 

5. A Dutch gulden of 1802, struck for the Indies, showing the 

three-masted ship. 

6. A Chinese dollar of the type of about four years ago showing 

a junk. 

Mi*. C. J. Bunn exhibited the following coins:— 

1. Heraclius, Heraclius Constantine, and Heraclonas. Solidus, 

a.d. 629-630. B.M.C. 46-9. One of a small series 
distinguishable by the cross being separated from the 
crown on the figure of Heraclonas. 

2. Constans II (Constantine III), a.d. 641-668. Semissis. 

Carthage, B.M.C. 294. 

3. Constantius Callus, a.d. 350-354. Solidus of Antioch. 

Rev. Victoria type. 

4. Constantius II, a.d. 337-361. Solidus of Nicomcdia. VOT 

XX MVLT XXX. 

5. Theodosius U, a.d. 408-450. Solidus of Constantinople. 

Concordia to right. 

6. Alexius Comnenus, a.d. 1081-1118. Scyphate noraisma: 

jewellery in king’s robe, struck in high relief. 

7. Hostilianus, a.d. 249-251. Sestertius. Obv. C. VALENS-- 

HOST1L MES QVINTVS N. C. 

Rev. PRINCIPI IVVENTVTIS. 

Mr. R B. Whitehead exhibited:— 

1. Graeco-Bactvian tetradrachm of Holioklea; usual type and 

monogram but fine broad specimen. 

2. Indo-Bactrian tetradrachm of Archebios, hclmeted bust 

(smooth helmet); very fine and rare. 

3. Do. of Strato, diademed bust of king to left, poising javelin, 

as no. 29 in his paper “ Notes on Indo-Greek Numismatics ”, 
Nutn. Chion., 1923. 
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4. Square copper piece of the Imlo-Bactrian rulers Agathokleia 

and Strata. A genuine specimen of this very rare and 
interesting issue, condition better than any other known 
to him. 

5. Tetradracbm of Indo-Scjthian Azilises, very rare type showing 

god and goddess standing side by side. The former holds 
in outstretched right hand a small half-hoof-shaped object, 
so far unelucidated. 

December 18, 1937. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, President, in tlie Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Shridh&r Vasudev Sohoni was elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

It was announced that the Council had decided that until 
further notice members of the British Numismatic Society 
should be admitted as guests to the ordinary meetings of the 
Society. 

Mr. William Gilbert showed a pattern two guinea piece 
of George II, 1733. 

Dr. Fairbairn showed a French sou altered to bear the 
name and portrait of General Boulanger, and a base metal 
medal of 1857, with unidentified head and legend Diablc vne 
prot&ge. 

Mr. E. J. P. Raven read a paper on a recent hoard from 
Hierapytna in Crete. It contained about 150 Greek silver 
coins and 200 Roman republican denarii, and appears to 
have been buried about 44-42 b.c. Among tho Greek coins, 
apart from those of Cretan cities, were cistophori, tetra- 
drachms of Athens, and local imitations of the latter. The 
good condition of these imitations confirms other evidence 
that they were issued after 100 b.c., perhaps during the visit 
of Lucullus in 87 b.c. Most of the other Cretan coins 
appear to be of the same period, and the activity of these 
mints may perhaps be explained by their connexion with 
the Cilician pirates. 
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January 20, 198S. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. Fritz Ephraim was proposed for election as a Fellow 
of the Society. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence showed three forgeries of denarii of 
Pescennius Niger. 

Mr. D. D. Mitchell exhibited two fine multiple talers 
of Hanover. 

Mr. W. Owston Smith exhibited a series of coins of the 
Counts of Schlick to illustrate his paper, in which he 
described the arms of the Counts of Schlick and Bassano. 
His theory was that the triangle and annulets were the 
original family arms, while the tower and lions represent 
Bassano. This is contrary to the account given in most 
authorities, but he was able to find support for his view in 
discussing the coins and medals exhibited, and in tho 
present arms of the city of Bassano, a copy of which ho 
produced. 


February 17, 1938. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Harold Mattingly, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. Fritz Ephraim was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. William Gilbert showed an extra fine aureus of 
Vespasian, rev. Aequitas (M. & S., no. 5, not in Cohen), 
wt. 109-5, and an aureus of Domitian ns Caesar struck in 
a.d. 74 (Cohen 374, M. & S. 233), wt. 1110. Rev. Spes. 

Mr. Derek Allen gave an account of the collection of 
warrants and sketch-books of Thomas Simon in the possession 
of Mr. R. R. Barker, a descendant. The drawings threw 
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much new and interesting light on Simon’s work and 
methods. (An account of these documents will he published 
in the Numismatic Chronicle.) 


March 17, 1958. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Gilbert Askew was proposed for election as a Fellow 
of the Society. 

The evening was devoted to the exhibition of pieces of 
religious interest. 

Mr. W. Gilbert exhibited: 

1. A solidus of Justinian II (685-695), wt. 68-5 gr. B.M.C ., 

p. 881-12. The first appearance of I.H.S. on a coin. 

2. A solidus of Basil I (867-886), wt. 68 gr. B.U.C., p. 436-2. 

Fivst coin to show the Saviour enthroned. 

Mr. W. Owaton Smith exhibited the following coins: 

1. City of Magdeburg. Taler, 1617. Centenary of the Reformation, 

half-length figures of I.uther and Huss. CENT. ANN. 
REV. DEO I ET. M1HI. [6882 Rm. 1932 Vog.] 

2. City of Heilbronn. Medal, 1717. Bicentenary. V(erbum) 

D(omini) M(anet) I(n) AS(temum). Mem. Iub. II. [Heilbr. 
7014 Cat. S. R.] 

8. Hessen-Darmstadt. Ernst Ludwig, 1717. HASSIAVOTO- 
RVM COMPOS DEO : GRATA : V.D.M.I./t B.l. 

(Bethmanu Darmstadt). 

4. Saxe-Weimar. Wm. Ernest SIE DAEMPFFEN NICHT 

DES WORTES LICHT (Candle) IN MEMORI/AM 
IVBILAEI/SECVNDI (4560 Rm.). 

5. Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. Frederick II. NON DORM1T 

CVSTOS. The Eye of God over vineyard. 

6. (New Gotha) Saalfeld-Coburg. John Ernst (4th son of Ernst 

der Fromrae), 1680-1729, in Saalfeld, 1699-1729, also 
Coburg, 1717. Half-length with wig without cloak; bust 
of Luther. 
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Mr. Whitehead showed a copper piece of Akbar, a sJiasham 
hissa (1/6 tanka) of the llahi year, 45 Shahrewar. 

Mi*. L. G. P. Messenger exhibited a seventeenth-century 
silver counter, obv. Annunciation, rev. Birth of Christ 
(cf. Miss Favquhar in Num. Chron., 1916, PI. V. 6). 

Mr. M. Coraencini showed a Hamburg taler of 1780, on 
the bicentenary of the Augsburg Confession, Austrian and 
Hungarian coins with the Virgin as type, and a rouble of 
Czar Paul I, 1795, with rev. a cross. 

The President showed some coins to illustrate the religion 
of Constantine the Groat and read the following note:— 

All collectors know the satisfaction derived from the possession 
of fine and rare coins. Yet it is almost always from the 
commoner ones that we learn most about the ideas of ancient 
times. Hence my excuse for exhibiting to the Society some of 
quite the commonest examples of tho Roman series, because 
they throw an interesting side-ligbt on the religion of Constantine 
the Great. 

The character of Constantine is one of the many human 
puzzles. His inconsistencies have called forth some of the 
bitterest censure; on tbo other hand, he has his full share of 
admirers who eulogize him as the first Christian Emperor, the 
champion and saviour of the Christian Church against paganism, 
and so forth. In this connexion it may be worth while to point 
ont that, although the name of Helena ranks among the saints 
of the Calendar, Holy Church has never thought fit to canonize 
her son. 

The critical moment in the career of Constantine was im¬ 
mediately before his encounter with Maxentius, when, so the 
legend goes, he saw the vision of the Labarum and received 
the divine assurance “In hoc signo vinces”. On the strength 
of tbis he declared himself a Christian and risked a battle 
against desperate odds. Hence his victory at Pons Milvius on 
Oct. 27, a.d. 312, is ascribed to the direct agency of the 
Christian God. 

It was shortly after the death of Maxentius that these well- 
known Soli Invicto Comiti coins were issued by Constantine, 
Licinius, and Daza. This is, therefore, the first great coinage 
of Constantine as emperor of the West. Now if Constantine 
attached any importance to tho “ Labarum ” vision (assuming 
the legend to be true), and if he definitely declared himself 
a Christian, we might expect to find some allusion to Christianity, 
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either by type or symbol, on the coinage issued directly after the 
victory. What we actually find is a type and legend, definitely 
religious, but definitely non-Christian. “Sol inrictus” is the 
personification of numerous oriental cults, but more particularly 
of Mithraism. Aurelian had already used the title in this 
connexion. So that this extensive coinage may be regarded as 
Constantine’s broadcast to the Roman world that he ascribed his 
victory, and the position that the victory had given him, to 
his alliance with the Unconquered Sun. 

His choice of the Soli Iiiricto Comiti type may, of course, have 
been politic. However much he sympathized with Christianity, 
it would have been ill-advised to advertise a discredited religion 
on the coinage, whereas Mithraism was immensely popular. It 
seems clear, however, that in the year 212, Constantine may 
have been a devotee of Mithra, or his opinions may have hovered 
between the claims of Mithra and Christ. But a convinced 
member of the Catholic Church he certainly was not; otherwise 
he would scarcely have deferred his baptism till almost the end 
of hie life. Indirectly, however, his policy proved a gain to the 
Church, since Christianity received honourable recognition by 
the Edict of Milan and the Mitliraic coin-type averted suspicion. 


April 21, 1988. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Harold Mattingly, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Gilbert Askew was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. R. B. Whitehead exhibited a series of Muslim 
amulets, part of a set of 12 with names of the 12 imams. 

Mr. W. Gilbert read a paper on 44 Talismans ”, in which he 
gave a sketch of their symbolism, history, and virtues. He 
showed a number of typical examples and explained their 
symbolism and astrological significance. He explained that 
their virtue lay not so much in the form and material of the 
talisman as in the will of the user. 

Mr. Mattingly and Mr. W. L. Hildbui-gh also spoke. 

(This paper will be published in the Numismatic Chronicle.) 
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• May 19, 1988. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

Messrs. L. G. P. Messenger and John Walker were ap¬ 
pointed to audit the Society’s accounts. 

Mr. W. Gilbert exhibited a fine aureus of Domitian, 
rev. Minerva (Cohen 608). 

Mr. A. H. Baldwin exhibited four ancient forgeries of: 
Lucania, Yelia, 400 b.o. Attica, Athens, 338-829 b.c. 
Cilicia, Tarsus, 361-333 b.c. Campania, Neapolis, 300- 
241 b.c. 

Mr. Gilbert Askew showed an uncertain token on which 
he sought information: 

Obv. Tiger or cat (?), on shield with coronet above. 

St*. NON OBLIVISCAR 1834. 

Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Sydenham showed plated Roman 
donarii illustrating their paper. 

Mr. Lawrence gave an account of a hoard of plated Roman 
denarii found in St Swithin’s Lane in 1856. The remark¬ 
able feature was the number of groups of coins from the 
same dies. Mr. Lawrence, in discussing the general question, 
said that he had forgeries of coins by 164 out of 168 Repub¬ 
lican moneyers, and concluded that most of the forgeries 
were official. 

Mr. Sydenham reviewed the literary and other evidence 
regarding contemporary forgeries in nncient Rome, called 
attention to the evidence of a Roman practice of examining 
coins for forgeries, and held that the evidence did not 
justify the belief in a regular official issue of plated coins. 

June 16, 1938. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of June 17, 
1987, were read and approved. 
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Messrs. Gilbert Askew and John Walker were appointed 
scrutineers of the ballot. 

The following report of the Council was laid before the 
Meeting. 

The Council have again the honour to lay before you 
' the Annual Report on the state of the Royal Numismatic 
Society. 

They regret to announce the deaths of the following 
four Fellows: 

Percy Gardner ( Howland Wood 

Henry Garside j A. M. Tracey Woodward 

They have also to report the resignations of the following 
four Fellows: 

Dr. G. H. Abbott Oliver H. Myers, Esq. 

L. H. Middleton, Esq. Ivo Pakenlmm, Esq. 

On the other hand they have to announce the election of 
the following seven ordinary Fellows: 

Gilbert Askew, Esq. M. Marcel de Mayo 

M. Comencini, Esq. Miss Anne S. Robertson 

Dr. Fritz Ephraim E. J. P. Raven, Esq. 

S. V. Sohoni, Esq. 

The state of the Society compared with the corresponding 
period last year is therefore : 


Ordinary. Honorary. Total. 

June, 1937 . 214 12 226 

Since elected. 7 — 7 

221 12 233 

Deceased. 4 — 4 

Resigned. 4 — 4 


218 12 225 
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The Council have also to report that they have awarded 
the Society’s medal to Dr. J. Grafton Milne, Reader in 
Numismatics in the University of Oxford, and Deputy 
Keeper of Coins in the Ash mole an Museum, in recognition 
of his services to the study of ancient numismatics. 

The Treasurer's Report which appeal's on pp. 14-15 was 
laid before the meeting. 

The Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were adopted 
on the motion of the President. 

In the unavoidable absence of Dr. Milne, the President 
handed the Society’s Medal to Mr. Allan and said:— 

It is my pleasant duty to present the Society’s Medal, 
which this year has been voted by the Council to Dr. J. 
Grafton Milne, in recognition of his valuablo work as a 
numismatist and of all that he has done for the advancement 
of the study of numismatics. As unfortunately lie is unable 
to be present with us this evening, the Secretary has kindly 
undertaken to forward the Medal to him, together with 
these humble expressions of appreciation. 

Dr. Milne was elected a Fellow as far back as 1897, a year 
otherwise famous as that of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. IIo is well known as one of our leading authorities 
on Greek coins and the author of numerous works on the 
subject. The following are but a few:— The Autonomous 
Coinage of Smyrna (Num. Cliron., 1923,1927,192S), Catalogue 
of Alexandrian Coins in the Ashmolean Museum, Coins from 
Asia Minor, Alexandrian Coins and the Alexandrian Mint 
under Diocletian, and Early Coinages of Sicily. The last 
appeal's in the Chronicle for the present year. Of an entirely 
different character I may mention a work on Oxfordshire 
Tokens, published 1935. 

It is, however, of his work in Oxford, more particularly 
in connexion with the Coin Department of the Ashmolean 
Museum, that I should like to say something personally. 
I remember, in the old days, trying to study coins in an 
obscure chamber in the Bodleian, euphemistically called 
in the University Statutes “ Museolum nuwismatum ”. These 
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were not the “good old days”, to which some of us look 
back with sighs of regret. So far as Oxford numismatics 
are concerned, they were bad old days. One studied there 
in the maximum of discomfort, amid a superabundance of 
dust. True, the coins were there; but so arranged—or 
disarranged—as to make access to many of them impossible. 
However, there is no need to dwell on the seamy past, since 
all is now happily changed. The University of Oxford has 
awaked to the fact that coins are not merely treasures to be 
hoarded, but important material to be studied. The collec¬ 
tions have l>een transferred from the Bodleian Library to 
the Ashmolean, where they may be studied with every 
facility. The coins are arranged scientifically in suitable 
cabinets and are systematically catalogued. So that to-day 
the Coin Room of the Ashmolean ranks high in excellence 
and is a worthy second to that of the British Museum. 
This splendid result, which confers so many advantages on 
students of numismatics, has been achieved very largely 
through Dr. Milne’s untiring energy and devotion. And 
I feel, as I am sure you feel, that wo cannot express our 
appreciation of Dr. Milne and his work more aptly than in 
the graceful phrase of the Society's Medal “ optime merenti ”. 

Mr. Allan read the following letter in reply from Dr. 
Milne: 

23 Belsyre Court, 
Oxford. 

24. 5. 38. 

My dear Allan, 

Many thanks for your letter conveying the announce¬ 
ment that the Council of the Royal Numismatic Society 
has decided to award their medal to me this year. As 
a previous engagement will prevent my attending the 
meeting on June 16, I must ask you to convey to the 
Society my sense of the honour conferred upon me in 
adding my name to such a distinguished list. As this 
coincides with the termination under the age-limit of my 
official position as representative of our Science in the 
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University of Oxford, I may perhaps be allowed to assume 
that the compliment is directed not only to me but to 
the University, ns the first English University to recognize 
the position of Numismatics as an integral part of the 
study of Ancient History: and this is ultimately due to 
the persistent advocacy of the founder of the modern 
Oxford School of Classical Archaeology, Professor Percy 
Gardner. It is half a century since I became a pupil of 
his, and he told me then, and continued to tell mo till 
just before his death less than a year ago, that Numismatics 
provided the best training for the archaeologist and so 
for the historian : and it has been a constant gratification 
to me during the twelve years that I have been back in 
Oxford to see bow his teaching lias borne fruit Anything 
that I have done has been designed to carry on his work, 
and I hope to hand the torch on to my successor still 
burning. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. G. Milne. 

The President then delivered the following address:— 

It is, I feel, a matter of no small satisfaction to all of us 
that, after almost a year of temporary lodging, our Society 
has at length come to its moorings, and that at the close of 
the present Session we meet in rooms that we can call our 
own. 

When it became necessary for us to quit the rooms in 
Russell Square that we had occupied for mauy years, the 
question was, “ Where shall we go?” Fortunately at this 
juncture the Royal Antliropological Society came to our aid 
and put at our disposal their rooms in 51 Upper Bedford 
Place, where we held our meetings for the first part of the 
present Session. I should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing our thanks and indebtedness to the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Society. 

Our move to 21 Bedford Square may, in more senses than 
one, be described as a move in the right direction. In the 
first place, it brings the two Numismatic Societies, the 

b 
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Royal and the British, under one roof. When we consider 
the interdependence of various branches of numismatics, it 
is evident that the mutual interests of these two great 
Societies will best be served by friendly co-operation. And 
by the establishment of a closer relationship, we may be 
certain that advantages will accrue not only to the members 
of the two Societies but to the Science of Numismatics 
generally. 

Secondly, our new quai-ters are conveniently situated and 
in all respects appear eminently suited to our requirements. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the chairs are a good 
deal more comfortable than those in our late premises. It 
has even been hinted that they have a tendency to be 
soporific! If this is the case, we can only trust that any 
untoward effect of this kind may be more than counteracted 
by the stimulating character of our subjects nnd speakers. 

A move is rarely unattended by certain difficulties; nnd 
our present move is no exception. In this part of London 
suitable premises at a reasonable rental are by no means 
easy to find ; and the task of finding them devolved nminly 
on our Secretary and Mr. Mattingly. Then, certain legal 
formalities, the assessment, or rather the avoidance, of rates 
nnd so forth, required skilful handling; and for this our 
thanks are due to Mr. Ilaines. Lastly, and by no means the 
least difficult, was the housing of our library. It was soon 
discovered that the available space here is insufficient to 
accommodate all the books accumulated by the Society 
during the past century. Hence it became necessary to 
reduce the bulk of our library by disposing of duplicate 
copies and works for which there is practically no demand. 
Books of purely archaeological interest have been loaned 
indefinitely to the Institute of Archaeology in Regent’s Park. 
This work of “weeding out” and ultimately rearranging 
our books has been no light one, nnd we are greatly 
indebted to Mr. W. Owston Smith for the time and trouble 
he has expended on it. 

Passing to the more personal side of our Society, we 
regret to record the deaths of four Fellows in the course of 
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the past year:—Dr. Percy Gardner. Mr. Henry Garaide, 
Mr. Howland Wood, and Mr. A. M. Tracey Woodward. 

By the death of Percy Gardner on July 17, 1937, our 
Society loses its oldest Fellow and the University of Oxford 
loses a revered Emeritus Professor, a distinguished scholar 
and writer, and an impressive personality. Dr. Gardner was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Numismatic Society in 1871, 
and in the same year joined the Staff of the British Museum. 
During the fifteen years of his connexion with the Museum 
he took a prominent part in the publication of the B.M. Cata¬ 
logue of Greek Coins. The four volumes which he wrote are 
The Coins of Thrace (1877), The Sclcticid Kings of Syria (1879), 
Thessaly and Aetolia (1888), and The Peloponnesus (1887). In 
1880 ho was elected to the Disney Professorship of Archaeo¬ 
logy at Cambridge, and in 1889 he was awarded the Medal 
of the Royal Numismatic Society. 

He was ever a prolific writer, and to enumerate all his 
works would far exceed the limits of this notice. Of his 
publications on Greek Coins I would mention his mono¬ 
graph on Santos and Samian Coins (18S2), Types of Greek 
Coins (1883), and History of Ancient Coinage (1918). 

Although his studies were mainly devoted to Greek Coins 
and Greek Archaeology, he occasionally extended them to 
a wider field, as, for example, in his works on The Parthian 
Coinage (1887), Early Oriental Coins (1885), The Coins oj 
India (1885), and Coins oj Bactria and India (1887). 

From 1880 to 1896 he edited the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, in which appear many of his articles on Greek Art 
and Archaeology. For some time past Dr. Gardner’s failing 
health had debarred him from taking an active part in 
numismatic work. But though forced to stand aside, in his 
work he lives; and we may concede to him the right to 
boast in the words of Horace, “ Exegi monumentum aere 
perennius”. 

Mr. Henry Garsido, whoso death occurred at Teddington 
on Decomber 11, 1937, had been a Fellow for close on half a 
century (having been elected in 1889), and during that time 
lie was rarely absent from any Meetings of the Society. 

62 
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Hence ho was one of our best-known members and, it may 
be added, his genial and courteous disposition made him one 
of the most loved. Ilis numismatic interests were confined 
to British and present-day currencies, and in tin's particular 
line he was indefatigable in discovering and recording with 
meticulous detail every new issue as it appeared in each 
country, no matter how remote. On “Exhibition Evenings” 
he always had something to show. Ilis published work 
comprised numerous articles, under the titles “The British 
Imperial Coinage" and “British Colonial Coins”, which 
appeared over a number of years in Spink’s Numismatic 
Circular , his British Imperial Copper ami Bronze Coinage , 
1839-1920, appearing in a separate volume in 1920. 

Mr. Howland Wood, who died, after a short illness, on 
January 4 of this year, was Curator of the American 
Numismatic Society, New York. He graduated from Brown 
University in 1900 and was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Numismatic Society in 1906. He was Secretary of the 
American Numismatic Association from 1905 to 1909, and 
Chairman of tho Board of Governors from 1909 to 1912. 
Mr. Wood was also a Fellow of the American Numismatic 
Society, an honorary member of the Yokohama Numismatic 
Society, a member of the American Oriental Society, the 
Philadelphia Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, and the 
New York Numismatic Club. 

He was appointed to the Curatorship of the American 
Numismatic Society in 191S, and for the last twenty-five 
years devoted his energies to tho enlargement of the coin 
collection, which is now the largest in the United States. lie 
was well known as a keen and erudite numismatist. His 
interests lay specially in American and Oriental Coins, in 
connexion with which he published numerous works; e.g., 
“ Gold Dollars of 1858” (Numismatic Notes ami Monographs, 
no. 12, 1922), “Commemorative Coinage of the United 
States” (ib., no. 16, 1922), “Coinage of Tegucigalpa" ( ib., 
no. 18, 1928), “The Coinage of the Mexican Revolutionists” 
{ib., no. 38, 1928), “ The Gampola Larin Hoard” {ib., no. 61, 
1934). Of special interest is his Coinage of the West Indies 
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(1918) dealing with the counter-marked Spanish coins circu¬ 
lating there. Two articles entitled “ Additional Notes on the 
Grant Half-Dollar” and “New Issues of Coins *'appeared in 
the Coin Collector's Journal only a month before his death ; 
and his Coins of the World (XXth Century) lias now appeared, 
edited by Messrs. Mosher and Raymond. 

Mr. A. M. Tracey Woodward was elected a Fellow in 
1920. Ho spent a considerable part of his life in China, 
where he developed an interest in Chinese Coins. His 
published works on the subject include “The Modern Ten 
Cash Pioce of China” and-other articles on Chinese coins. 
During the last years of his life he retired to France ; and if 
the title of his residence, “ Ch&teau Millefleurs ”, gives a clue 
as to his tastes outside the range of Numismatics, we may 
conclude that he was a lover of the picturesque. 

The following four Follows have resigned :—Dr. G. II. 
Abbott, Mr. L. H. Middleton, Mr. Oliver H. Myers, and 
Mr. Ivo Pakenham. 

On the other hand, we are glad to welcome the following 
seven new Fellows:—Mr. Gilbert Askew, Mr. M. Commen- 
cini, Dr. Fritz Ephraim, M. Marcel de Mayo, Miss Anne S. 
Robertson, Mr. E. J. P. Raven, Mr. S. V. Sohoni. 

During the present Session the work of the Society has 
gone on with unabated vigour. The papers read at the 
monthly meetings cover a fairly wide field and most of them 
have been followed by interesting discussions. No less than 
three out of the six papers deal with the subject of Finds. 
Rather a large proportion, perhaps; but the importance of 
this aspect of Numismatics is undeniable. Happily the time 
is past when finds of coins were treated merely as so much 
loot and we now sec in them one of our most fruitful 
sources of knowledge. We are, therefore, indebted to those 
who have read papers on the subject, since their aim is to 
reveal and estimate this freshly acquired knowledge. 

Mr. Mattingly's paper on the “ Dorchester Hoard ” 
(October 21) describes one of the largest and most impor¬ 
tant finds of Roman coins ever made in this country. This 
hoard, discovered in the town of Dorchester on May 11, 
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1937, comprised over 22,000 coins, all of which (with the 
exception of 16 denarii) are antoniniani ranging from the 
time of Caracalla to Saloninn. Gordian III is represented by 
no less than 8,800 specimens, and among the rarities are 
coins of Tranquillina and Cornelia Supera. With very few 
exceptions the coins after cleaning were shown to be in the 
finest condition. Some of the more important were illus¬ 
trated by slides as well as photographs of the hoard at the 
time of discovery, showing the large mass of coins caked 
together and also the bronze jug and bowl in which many 
of the coins were deposited. .Mr. Mattingly offered the 
explanation that the hoard might be the cash-in-hand of a 
local bank rather than the contents of a military chest. The 
coins are mainlj r of Roman mintage, but Milan, Viminncium, 
and several eastern mints are also represented. Perhaps the 
most important feature is the light which this hoard throws 
on the organization of the Roman mint in the third century 
a.d. Six officivac appear to have worked continuously, the 
normal arrangement being that each officina issued its own 
particular set of types. Unmistakable facial resemblances to 
Bnlbinus and Pupienus can be traced in the early issues of 
Gordian III. Evidence for the date of the “ Consecratio ” 
issue with portraits of earlier emperors (which Mr. Mattingly 
assigns to Milan) is shown by the fact tlmt the average 
weight of the series falls almost midway between the average 
weights of antoniniani of Trajan Decius and Trebonianus 
Gallus. 

14 A Hoard of Greek and Roman Coins recently found at 
Hierapytna (Gierapetra) in Crete ” is the subject of a paper 
by Mr. E. J. P. Raven (December 1C). This hoard, although 
of less spectacular dimensions than the Dorchester hoard, 
nevertheless presents features of unusual interest. It con¬ 
tained 51 silver coins of Crete, 50 tetradrachms of late 
Athenian style with magistrates’ names, about CO cistophori 
and 200 Roman denarii, ranging from about 140 to 46 b.c. 
The hoard throws light on the dating and interpretation 
of the series of late Cretan tetradrachms. The condition of 
these coins corresponds with that of denarii of c. 90-70 b.c., 
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and similar evidence of date is seen by comparing them 
with the New Style Athenian tetrad roch ms. It was between 
100 and 67 b.o. that the Cilician pirates were most active, 
and it is known that certain Cretan cities took a share in 
their exploits. Mr. Raven suggests that these cities were 
most probably Cnossus, Cydonia, and Hierapytnn, whose 
coins figure most prominently in the hoard. With regard to 
the series on the Athenian model Mr. Raven proposes a date 
considerably later than that maintained by Head and Mac¬ 
donald. These coins have hitherto been supposed to belong 
to about 200 b.c., and Svoronos seems to be the only numis¬ 
matist who has assigned them to some time in the first 
century b.c. Mr. Raven’s reasons for fixing their issue soon 
after 87 b.c. in connexion with the Roman occupation of 
Crete under the quaestor Lucullus are strongly supported by 
the evidence of the hoard. As a scholarly readjustment of 
the chronology of the Cretan coinage the whole paper is 
of unquestionable value. 

In his paper on “The Counts of Sclilick and their 
Coinage” (January 20) Mr. W. Owston Smith outlined the 
history of various members of this not over-conspicuous 
Bohemian House and explained their connexion with Bassano 
in Italy. He described the arms of the Counts of Sclilick 
and of Bassano, his theory being that the triangle and 
annulets were the original family arms, while the tower 
and lions represent the town of Bassano. This is contrary 
to the account given in most authorities, but he was able to 
find support for his view in discussing the coins and 
medals exhibited, and in the present arms of the city of 
Bassano, a copy of which he produced. 

Mr. Derek Allen (February 17) described two books which 
have lately reappeai’ed after being lost for a century and a 
half, containing drawings by Thomas Simon, the seventeenth- 
century medallist. The first book contains some dozen of 
the original vellum warrants authorizing Thomas Simon to 
prepare the dies and punches for seals and coins of the 
Commonwealth and Restoration. The designs on them are 
from Thomas Simon’s own hand and are sometimes beauti- 
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fully finished in colour. The second hook is perhaps the 
more interesting. It is a sketch-book which Thomas Simon 
used, at various intervals, from his student days till shortly 
before his death. It contains pencil sketches and portraits, 
mostly in profile, with various other trifles such as sketch¬ 
books contain. Unfortunately most of the portraits, which 
are almost entirely of men, cannot be identified. There are, 
however, a few portraits of celebrities, sometimes copies of 
paintings, such as those of Charles I, Henrietta Maria, 
Strafford, or Cromwell. In a few cases the coins, medals, or 
seals made from these preliminary sketches survive till 
to-day. The manuscripts are in the possession of Mr. 1?. R. 
Barker, a direct descendant of Thomas Simon. 

In his paper on “Talismans” (April 21) Mr. W. Gilbert 
diverged somewhat from hard and fast Numismatics into 
the more intangible and speculative sphere of the Occult. 
The five specimensof talismans which he exhibited prescribed 
limits to the handling of a subject that otherwise might have 
been expanded almost indefinitely. He dealt with the 
significance of mystic signs, symbols, and numbers, and 
with the question of their potency and sphere of influence. 
He pointed out the important place held by talismans not 
only among ancient peoples but in the world to-day. The 
whole subject embraces astrological systems from the earliest 
times, the belief in magic, Christian and pagan mysticism, 
as well as less well defined forms of speculative philosophy of 
every age. Though the subject of talismans and the Occult 
may seem, at first sight, somewhat far removed from the 
more prosaic study of coins, a certain nmount of common 
ground may he discovered in the symbols, not infrequently 
of a mystic character, that occur on ancient coins. Numis¬ 
matists appear to have attached less importance to these 
adjunct symbols than they deserve, and it is very probable 
that, besides being signs of mints or moneyers, they may 
possess some occult significance. We are, therefore, grateful 
to Mr. Gilbert for leading us into this interesting field of 
speculation. 

Two short papers on plated denarii were read by Dr. L. A. 
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Lawrence and the President (May 19). The subject of 
Dr. Lawrence’s paper was a hoard of plated denarii found 
in St. Swithin’s Lane, off King William Street, E.C. 4. 
Although discovered as far back as 1842, the hoard was 
preserved practically intact by Mr. Roach Smith, who handed 
it over to the British Museum, where it has remained without 
further investigation till the present year. The remarkable 
features are: (1) it is the only hoard, so far recorded, that 
consists only of plated coins, and (2) the number of specimens 
struck from identical pairs of dies is most unusual; for 
example, no less than 1G coins of Augustus and 26 of 
Tiberius are from the same dies. From these die-identities 
Dr. Lawrence concluded that the coins must have been 
closely connected with the person who made them, and ho 
suggested further that this person may have been either an 
official, or some one connected with an official, of the mint. 
Assuming that plated coins were issued officially by the 
Roman government, this hoard may be supposed to repre¬ 
sent a store of worthless denarii intended sooner or later to 
be put into circulation. 

The President’s paper, entitled “ Ars denarios probare ”, 
began by considering the policy of M. Gratidianus (82 b.c.) 
in appointing bureaux for the scrutiny and withdrawal from 
circulation of “bad money” and in devising a method by 
which plated coins could be detected. The precise nature 
of the method is a matter of conjecture. But, as any test 
by assay is out of the question, it is probable that some 
mechanical test, such as weighing, or cutting the edge, was 
employed. Perhaps the small longitudinal cuts sometimes 
observed on the edge of denarii may be instances of Grati* 
dianus’s ArsprobandL The point is, nfter all, only a minor 
one, and the incident of Gratidianus suggests others of fur 
more importance. For example: (1) If plated denarii, 
which were the cause of the financial panic of c. 82 b.c., were 
condemned by the Roman government as monciae falsae , 
can we reasonably imagine that this species of coin was 
issued officially? 

(2) If, as Dr. Lawrence stated, plated coins begin about 
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the middle of the second century b.c., it is surely remark¬ 
able that we hear of no protest against them till the year 
82 b.c. This seems to indicate that plated coins were not 
common till shortly before this date. If so, it follows that 
plated coins are not necessarily contemporary with the 
corresponding silver issues, but may be made by forgers at 
a later date ; possibly from cast dies. 

(3) While we have no direct evidence in support of the 
view that plated coins are contemporary with official issues, 
the evidence of the St. Swithin’s Hoard points very plainly 
to the opposite conclusion. The coins show no signs of 
wear through circulation, and the number of die-identities 
indicates that they were all made at one and the same time. 
While expressing a friendly disagreement with the view of 
Dr. Lawrence, the President suggested that the hoard 
appears to be the product of a forger who lived about the 
time of Claudius or Nero. Since the reading of these papers, 
there has come to light a record of two bronze coins of 
Antonia and Nero which were found along with the plated 
denarii. This practically fixes the date of burial in the reign 
of Nero. Perhaps it was in consequence of the ferocious 
onslaught of Boudicca that a number of Romano-Londoners 
made their escape from the city. The former owner of the 
plated coins seems to have left them behind, evidently 
because they were worthless, but we may imagine that he 
was careful to pocket only “ good money ” if he had any. 

Two evenings this Session were devoted to Exhibitions, 
and I venture to think that the plan we Have adopted 
of having definite subjects to be illustrated has added 
appreciably to the interest of these exhibitions. The sub¬ 
ject to be illustrated on November 18 was “Coins and 
Medals of Naval Interest”, and on March 17 “Religious 
Types As full notes of the coius and medals exhibited 
appear in Px-oceedings of the Society, it is unnecessary to 
repeat them here. Suffice it to say that on both occasions 
some remarkably fine and interesting pieces were produced, 
and the short papers helped considerably towards our 
appreciation of them. 
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The Numismatic publications of the past year, notwith¬ 
standing the absence of any works of the first magnitude, 
include very many useful treatises that will be welcomed by 
both students and collectors. 

Mr. C. II. V. Sutherland is certainly to be congratulated 
on Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1987). In this he gives a detailed survey of the 
coinage that circulated and was, to a large extent, produced 
in this country from the middle of the first century b.c. to 
the beginning of the sixth century a.d. Ackerman, with 
whose work most of us are familiar, contented himself 
with describing coin-types that had some bearing on Roman 
Britain. Mr. Sutherland, by a careful and critical examina¬ 
tion of barbarous copies, ‘‘minimi”,and other locally struck 
coins, has thrown entirely new light on the subject. The 
record of Finds and his deductions from them are of more 
than usual interest, and mark a real advance in our know¬ 
ledge of the Coinage of Roman Britain. 

Miss Jessie D. Newby’s Numismatic Commentary on the 
Res Gestae of Augustus (Athens Press, Iowa, U.S.A.) is a 
monograph of importance and originality. The subject and 
the material with which it deals are alike singularly attrac¬ 
tive. Not only is the Res Gestae unique as an historical 
monument, but the coinage of Augustus stands apart from 
that of any other reign by reason of the varied character of 
its coin-types and the wealth of its allusions to contemporary 
events. In using the coinage as a running commentary on 
the Monumentum Ancyranum Miss Newby throws light 
on a number of types that hitherto have been obscure, or 
whose historical bearing has been overlooked. Her method 
is necessarily selective, hence her work only covers a part of 
Augustus’s extensive coinage. But, taken in conjunction 
with more comprehensive works, this Commentary must 
inevitably prove of the highest value to students of the 
Augustan coinage. 

In “The Ricliborough Hoard of Radiates” (Numismatic 
Notes ami Monographs, no. 80) Mr. H. Mattingly and 
Mr. VV. P. D. Stebbing deal exhaustively with the important 
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hoard of 875 bronze coins unearthed in the Roman fort of 
Richborough. September 1,1931. I referred to this find in my 
address last year, but as the monograph lias only recently 
been published, a further reference to it is fitting. The coins 
are fully described and classified according to their reverse 
types; a considerable number being illustrated. Within 
the last few years a good deal of study has been devoted to 
barbarous and semi-barbarous imitations of later imperial 
coins. It is, therefore, of the utmost value to have a large 
hoard, such as this, set forth in detail. Equally important, 
too, are the notes which form the introduction to the 
volume. By a carefully reasoned system of deduction the 
authors arrive at the interesting conclusion that in this 
hoard “ we have the coinage of Hengist and Iiorsa with 
their Jutes, when Vortigern invited them to aid him against 
Piets and Scots and gave them the island of Tlianet for their 
hire”. In an appended note Mr. Derek Allen deals with 
the relation of Anglo-Saxon sceattas to the Richborough 
coins. Hero he points out a numler of striking similarities, 
on the strength of which he suggests an even later date for 
the Richborough Radiates than that proposed by Messrs. 
Mattingly and Stebbing. But whether the hoard belongs 
to the time of Hengist and Horsa or to that of St. Augustine 
it forms a fascinating link with the “Dark Ages” of English 
history. 

Two monographs of a rather specialistic nature by Mr. 
Mattingly give evidence of original thinking. .(1) The Mint 
of Milan : A Lost Chapter of its History (reprinted from the 
review Xumismatika, Zagreb, pt. ii-iv, 1984-193G). Instead 
of fixing the opening of the mint of Milan in the reign of 
Gallienus, as is maintained by Alfoldi and others, Mr. 
Mattingly states reasons for placing it some ten years earlier, 
and assigns certain issues of Trajan Decius, Trebonianua 
Gallus, Volusian, and Valerian to this mint. Among the 
issues of Milan he includes the remarkable “ Consecratio ” 
series, “ Divo Augusto ” to “ Divo Severo ”. 

(2) The “ RomanoCampanian” Coinage: An Old Problem 
from a New Angle (reprinted from the Journal of the Warbuty 
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Institute, vol. i, no. 8). Mr. Mattingly approaches the 
didrachms, generally known as “ Romano-Cam paninn ", by 
way of the earlier coinages of Campania and shows points 
of resemblance between them and the Campanian coins, 
more particularly those of Neapolis issued after 326 b.c. 
To determine the relation of the Romano-Campanian series 
to the earlier coins of Magna Graecin is an important 
point, to which scant justice was done by the older school 
of numismatists. Recent research has necessitated the re¬ 
construction of our view of Rome’s early coinage, and Mr. 
Mattingly’s article supplies a further link in the chain that 
is daily growing stronger. 

In connexion with the point just mentioned I should like 
to call your attention to an article that appears in the current 
number of the Numismatic Chronicle entitled “The Earliest 
Coinage of Rome in Modern Studies”, by Mr. H. Mattingly 
and Mr. E. S. G. Robinson. The conclusion that the 
X Denarius belongs to a much later date than Pliny suggests 
has for many years been forcing itself on students of the 
early Roman coinage. That we are now in a position to state 
with increasing confidence that its date is 1S7 b.c., or very 
closely thereabouts, is one of the great achievements of 
recent research and scholarship. Obviously this revised 
dating necessitates a drastic reconstruction of the Roman 
coinage, both before and after the introduction of the denarius. 
Before embarking on this work of reconstruction in detail, 
our authors have very wisely issued this preliminary study, 
in which they survey the works of leading numismatists, 
pointing out how, notwithstanding the bias of Pliny’s 
dating, glimmerings of the truth have almost unconsciously 
filtered through their works. Old prejudices die hard ; and 
when they happen to be enshrined in works that lmvo 
acquired an almost sacrosanct character, it seems little short 
of sacrilege to lay them on the operating table and upply the 
dissecting knife. Yot this is the operation that Messrs. 
Mattingly and Robinson have performed with skill and 
fairness. They review dispassionately and critically the 
theories of Eckhel, Boeckh, the Fathers Marchinnd Tessieri, 
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Lenormant, Mommsen, Hultscb, Baron d'Ailly, Samwer, 
Balirfeldt, and Babelon. The views of Haeberlin, whose 
monumental works have exercised the greatest influence on 
early Roman Numismatics, had already been challenged 
by Sambon, Willers, and Pick; and the review is brought 
up to date with the works of Grueber, Giesecke, and of the 
authors themselves. But time forbids me to give more than 
a sketchy outline of the article. It must bo studied first¬ 
hand and its arguments duly digested. 

Mr. Alfoldi’s A Festival of Isis in Home under the Christian 
Emjxrors of the Fourth Century is an important study of the 
Vota J Publica issues, generally assigned to the reign of Julian 
the Apostate. The coins are mostly of Rome and give 
evidence of the cult of Alexandrine deities throughout the 
fourth century. The anonymous coins are closely connected 
with a Vota series with portraits of emperors from Diocletian 
to Valentinian. The date of the imperial vota seems to have 
become identified with that of the Festival of Isis and the 
** Navigium Isidis ”. 

In an article on Eugenius (Num. Zeit.) Mr. G. Elmer 
works out the view that the imperial mint for gold, and 
probably also for silver, travelled round with the emperor. 
Although the theory lacks conclusive proof, it is nevertheless 
interesting. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence’s Coinage of Edirard III is a work 
that will commend itself to all students of the English 
series. Although it is only during the present year that it 
has been published in book-form, the greater part of it had 
already appeared in the Chronicle, in lengthy instalments, 
from as far back as 102G. In the handling of this intricate 
subject Dr. Lawrence has shown himself a master of 
the art of observing and noting minute details and differ¬ 
ences. In its completeness, clearness, and general u lay 
out”, Dr. Lawrence's Coinage of Edirard III may well 
be taken as a model on which to frame treatises on other 
reigns. 

W. Giesecke's A ntikes Gcldwescn is an originally conceived 
study of coinage from the earliest times down to the fourth 
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century a.d. A feature of special interest is that it is the 
first attempt, since Mommsen, to treat the Carthaginian 
coinage as a whole. * It may be considered ns a courageous, 
if not completely successful, attempt at a synthesis of facts 
often scanty and recalcitrant. 

An extremely useful bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards 
has been compiled by Mr. Sydney P. Noe (Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, no. 78). Exhaustive works of this kind 
are greatly needed and we should welcome similar biblio¬ 
graphies in other branches of Numismatics. 

In his monograph on The Development of Roman Coinage 
(B. Blackwell, Oxford, 1937) Dr. Milne tells us much that is 
suggestive; and although he does not avail himself of some 
of the more recent views regarding chronology, he gives the 
main lines on which the Roman coinage evolved. 

An article on British Coins by Mr. Bryan Pontifex appears 
in the Central Literary Magazine for July 1937. The writer’s 
point of view is essentially general and for this reason he is 
likely to stimulate general readers with an interest in Numis¬ 
matics. 

The Bristol Hoard is described by Mr. Mattingly and 
Mr. Bertram W. Pearce (Nuni. Chron.). This hoard, con¬ 
sisting of 1,47C denarii, 2 copper Roman coins, and 2 Greek 
drachms, was found in Rochester Road, Bristol, on July 23, 
1937. In its composition it corresponds closely with the 
Muswell Hill find of 1929; both covering the period from 
Mark Antony to Geta. Except for a few minor variants the 
coins are in no way remarkable and the hoard seems typical 
of the coinage current in Britain in the early part of the 
third century. 

Besides papers read at the Society’s meetings, volume 68 
of the Numismatic Chronicle (Fifth Series) includes articles 
by Mr. E. S. G. Robinson on “British Museum Acquisitions 
of Greek Coins” (p. 233), “Coins of Olbia” (p. 91), “A Hoard 
from Sidon” (p. 197), “Coins from the Excavations at 
A1 Mina” (p. 182), and “A Hoard of Alexandrine Coins from 
Guernsey ” (p. 135). Notes on the Oxford Collections are 
contributed by Dr. Milne (p. 153) and notes of Indian coins 
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acquired by the British Museum by Mr. J. Allan, Keeper of 
Coins and Medals. 

I would also mention a monograph oh “Armorican Art” 
by Major N. V. L. Rybot (Bulletin of the Society Jcrsiaise). 
The material is drawn exclusively from a large hoard of 
Armorican coins found in Jersey, April 22, 1035, of which 
Dr. II. E. Stapleton has elsewhere given a description. It is, 
I believe, the first time that a serious study of this curiously 
distinctive art has been published. A further study of its 
relation to kindred schools of barbaric art, ns found else¬ 
where in Gaul and also in Britain, might yield even more 
interesting results. 

The volume of the Transactions of the International Numis¬ 
matic Congress held in July 1930 has just come to hand. 
The collating of the large mass of material contained in it 
has necessarily taken time, and its appearance will bo 
welcomed by those who wore fortunate enough to attend the 
Congress as well as by others who were debarred from doing 
so. It presents some of the most up-to-date results of 
modem numismatic research and covers the widest possible 
range. It is manifestly impossible to give an adequate idea 
of its contents, which are arranged under the main sections 
of Greek, Roman, Medieval, Modern, British, Colonial and 
Oriental, and Medals. By no means the least interesting 
papers are those that deal with what may be described as 
side-lines of Numismatics—important studies that throw 
light on coins from a different angle. The book is beautifully 
produced, as are also the plates and incidental illustrations, 
and forms a worthy record of an historic Congress. 

To sum up our review of the year’s work. It will be seen 
that the dominant feature is the importance of Finds as 
a means of acquiring a more intimate knowledge of coins 
(particularly ancient ones) and of readjusting or substantiat¬ 
ing our views concerning them. I have also emphasized the 
“new dating” of the Roman denarius ns one of the most 
important and far-reaching results of modern research. That 
some numismatists still hesitate to accept it is not altogether 
surprising for, as I said just now, “ old prejudices die hard ”. 
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But I look confidently to a complete vindication of the new 
dating that will give it acceptance beyond all question. 

In conclusion, it'may not be out of place to say a word or 
two about some of the work that may be expected in the 
near future. We hope to have vol. iv, pt. 2, of Roman 
Imperial Coinage ready in the course of the next few months. 
There are also two interesting proposals in the field of 
Roman Numismatics. The first comes from Messrs. Pink 
and Elmer and may, perhaps, be described as a “condensa¬ 
tion of Roman Numismatics”. To put it briefly, they 
postulate a system of regular types which constitute the 
basis of the coinage proper. All variants and unusual types 
are relegated to a separate category ; and in many cases the 
authors appear to regard these ns either the result of forgery, 
false description, or local imitation. But whether or not the 
plan of reducing so complex a coinage to such simplified 
terms is feasible remains to be seen. 

The other proposal is of a diametrically opposite character. 
This aims at the compilation of a complete Corpus of Roman 
coins, including every known variant. A work of such 
pretensions can only be undertaken on an international 
basis, necessitating the co-operation of all the great museums 
and private collectors in Europe and America. The cost of 
such an undertaking might indeed be prohibitive. But 
should the proposal ever materialize it would be of incal¬ 
culable value. Is it too optimistic to suggest, further, that 
the international co-operation required for a complete Corpus 
might be u step towards promoting the World’s Peace? 

Mr. W. Gilbert proposed a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address. 

The result of the ballot for office-bearers for 1938-9 was 
announced as follows:— 

President. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, M.A. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Harold Mattingly, Esq., M.A. 

Professor Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.8JL, F.B.A. 

c 
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Treasurer. 

G. C. IIai.ves, Esq., F.S.A. 

Secretaries. 

Jons Allan, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

E. S. G. Robinson, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

Foreign Secretary. 

Lady Evans, M.A. (Oxon. and Dubl.). 

Librarian. 

Frederick A. Harrison, Esq., F.Z.S. 

Members of the Council. 

Derek F. Allen, Esq., B.A. 

C. E. Blunt, Esq., F.S.A. 

H. J. Dakbrs, Esq., M.A. 

William Gilbert, Esq., L.R.I.B.A. 

Leopold G. P. Messenger, Esq. 

Charles Chichele Oman, Esq., M.A. 

B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

J. W. E. Pearce, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

W. Owston Smith, Esq., M.A. F.R.lIistSoc. 

H. Nelson Wright, Esq. 

The President proposed a vote of thunks lo the Auditors 
nnd the Scrutineers of the Ballot and adjourned the Society 
until October 20. 
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